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1 The Pretty Horse-breaker 


A girl driving a curricle! It was preposterous, scarcely to be believed. In 
Hyde Park, in the blaze of the afternoon sun! If ever there was a carriage 
made for men, a mad, dangerous, difficult thing, it was surely a curricle-- 
and here it was, sleek and fast and open, two wheels and two horses, a 
spanking pair of greys. And here she was, a girl, hardly old enough to be a 
woman, and not merely driving it but alone in the thing! The Park was 
aghast; and Hyde Park, in that September of 1815, meant the Town, the 
ton, everyone who mattered and some hundreds who did not. They were all 
there to see her. 


She had come from Park Lane, coming quietly through the Chesterfield 
Gate and turning down to where the westward roads diverged north and 
south of the Serpentine water. The road to the north was not fashionable. It 
was all but deserted, and the throng was south of the water, on the King’s 
Private Road as it was properly called, the Route du Roi, which had once 
led to his palace at Kensington and was now called Rotten Row. Here were 
the ton, the fashion, riding their fine blood horses, or driving their 
phaetons and gigs. Some even chose to walk, parading in the sun, showing 
themselves and seeing the others; and what they saw was the curricle. 


It was meant to be seen. It was gleaming and twinkling in the sun, red and 
yellow and silver, blue sky above, greys trotting lazily. Its driver twinkled 
too, slim and young, charming in lavender-blue. She was sitting perfectly, 
exactly in the centre, head erect and elbows in, wrists flexing gently to the 
pull of the reins, a pair in each hand and two fingers free for the whip. She 
was confidence and impudence, and scandalously without a hat, to show a 
head of golden hair and a taut young face, brown and smiling. It was an 
infectious smile, and old Colonel Ashley, sitting in his tilbury with his 
wife, seemed to forget his years. He slapped delightedly at his thigh. 


‘Venus alive, by God!’ he said. 


She was certainly alive. She was brimming with life, and as she came 
closer she broke suddenly into a laugh, white teeth flashing as she lifted 
her whip in cheerful greeting. The Colonel leaned forward, lifting his hat 
as the curricle went slowly past. A little head tossed mischievously, and 
some other hats rose promptly. Half a dozen gentlemen edged forward, 
thinking this charmer worth the catching. 


But she was not to be caught that way, and suddenly, as she came to a gap 
in the fence, she pulled her horses off the road into a path that led to the 
other road beyond the water. The move brought her more into view. She 
could be seen now by others along the Row, and she was in no hurry. She 
was letting her horses walk, and as she came to the Serpentine she stopped 
them altogether, sitting utterly still with the sun on her face and hair. Then 
the white reins flicked, and in an instant the greys were off, fiery and 
delighted as they found their trot. On the less fashionable road they had 
room to move, and since it diverged only slightly from the Row the 
curricle was running past the crowd. The effect was startling. 


‘Good God!’ said Admiral Wharton. 
‘The damned thing’s yellow,’ said the Earl of Hildersham. 


It was. They could really see it now, panels of primrose picked out with 
lavender, bright-red wheels with hubs of silver, dashboard and hood of 
milk-white leather. The harness was of the same, with silver furniture, and 
at the rear, on the seat between the great C-springs, sat the groom who 
completed the equipage. He was as smart as the rest of it, frock-coat in 
lavender with silver buttons, snow-white buckskins, top boots in yellow, 
tall black hat with primrose ribbon; a slim little fellow, sitting erect with 
folded arms and some smiling glances at the crowd. His weight had been 
allowed for. The curricle was perfectly balanced, and the trot became 
faster as if the greys could hardly feel its weight. A plume of dust began to 
rise behind the wheels, and the girl leaned forward a little in her seat as 
her hands tightened on the reins. These were not horses to forget. 


‘Two bits of blood,’ said Sir John de la March. 


‘Three bits,’ said the Earl of Hildersham. 


He was sitting his chestnut mare at the side of the riflegreen phaeton that 
contained his wife, but he was hardly looking at her. He was a big 
handsome fellow, twenty-six years old, with a buoyant laugh and a fine 
deep voice that matched his weight--a hundred and ninety pounds, and 
none of it was fat. His wife threw him a suspicious glance and then 
resumed her own inspection of the curricle and its driver-- particularly its 
driver; noting again the high-waisted gown of primrose muslin, the 
lavender pelisse, the hatless head, the short-cropped hair in carefully 
careless curls. This detail her ladyship found ominous. It was a year 
behind the fashion, but it suited that head perfectly; which meant that the 
chit knew what she was doing. 


At that moment she did some more of it. The trotting greys had taken her 
abreast of the lake, so that it would now lie between her and the greater 
length of Rotten Row, where most of the riders were. A hundred gentlemen 
were watching, and suddenly she turned for an instant in her seat, tossing 
her head defiantly and waving her whip at them. It was an obvious 
invitation, and then she turned to the horses, shoulders braced, feet firm on 
the dashboard as the reins shook and she called on the greys in earnest. 


‘Tally ho!’ bawled Hildersham, and put his horse at the fence in front of 
him. Then he was away at a gallop, leading the field as other horses, all 
along the Row, began to leap the fence. Mr. Liddell’s piebald was the first. 
Sir John de la March came thrusting after him, and Captain Curry of the 
Blues. Captain Grant, Royal Navy, who was riding with Admiral Wharton, 
found himself somehow across the fence in loyal pursuit of his senior 
officer. Jack Lawson, a noted buck, came pounding after him, and Sir 
Michael Murphy, pressing it hard for the honour of Ireland. Colonel 
Ashley was dancing in his tilbury, and forgotten wives knew exactly where 
to put the blame. 


‘God damn the bitch!’ said the Countess of Hildersham, and spoke for a 
score of well-bred ladies. 


Already the field was stringing out, for the riders had to round the eastern 
side of the lake before they could gain the road at all, and the girl was 
waiting for nobody. The curricle was darting now through the trees on the 
further bank, seen only at moments, but the speed of the greys was 


unmistakable. They had been given their heads, with just enough rein to 
keep them on the road, and the beautifully built curricle was following 
perfectly. Then, for one short moment, they had a touch of the whip, and 
they leaped away as if the curricle was nothing. From the other bank it 
looked like a gallop, and old Colonel Ashley was up on the seat of his 
tilbury, tottering dangerously while his wife clutched frantically at him. 


‘Going like the devil!’ he crowed. ‘They won’t catch her. They won’t do 
it.’ 


Hildersham was round the lake by now, with Sir Michael Murphy at his 
heels, and Captain Curry of the Blues. Others followed, and all they could 
see as they gained the road was a streak of red and primrose swaying 
round a distant bend, with a rolling cloud of dust to tell the speed of it. Sir 
Michael halloo’d as if in the hunting field---where he often was--and 
Captain Curry spurred his charger. They were going hell-for-leather now, 
heads down, and hooves thundering everywhere. 


‘General chase!’ yelled Admiral Wharton, leading the Rear Division, and 
his black flung stones in the face of Captain Grant, late of the Amphion 
frigate. Sir John de la March had lost his hat, and Mr. Liddell’s piebald 
picked a stone and came limping to a stop. Then Captain Grant came 
likewise to a stop, but for a different reason. He was the least experienced 
rider. Of the twenty-nine years in his life he had spent the last fifteen at 
sea, which had not taught him much about horses. But it had taught him 
some other things, and now he began to think professionally about this. 
Pursuit, he thought, must be the same by land or sea. The same 
considerations would apply, and he began to ask what course the chase 
would steer--by which he meant the curricle. The road was running to the 
west, but he knew that it soon curved broadly to the north, leaving the 
water and taking a wide sweep across the Park to the Ring, which had once 
been the parade of fashion and was now abandoned. But the road ran past 
the Ring, and then curved again, running north-eastward to the 
Cumberland Gate at the extreme corner of the Park, and by the time the 
curricle reached the gate it would really have traversed three sides of a 
square. It could therefore be intercepted. To a frigate captain that was 
obvious, and with decision once made he acted promptly. He took a glance 


at the westering sun and another at his watch, and then pulled his horse 
from the road, pounding across the grass on a course he judged to be north 
by east. That, he thought, should be about right. 


Flying hooves and whirling wheels. Dust cloud seething behind the 
curricle. Going like the devil, as the Colonel said. Hildersham in the lead, 
three lengths clear, gaining a little but not enough. On and on. Curricle 
past the Ring---primrose panels gay in the sun--milk-white reins, straining 
greys--firm little hands, muslin gloves--eyes intent, wind in hair--on and 
on--groom behind with folded arms-- swaying springs, scampering 
hooves--greys of Medusa’s breed. 


Chestnut mare in the dust behind--like all the devils now --catch as catch 
can. Turn to the east--thundering greys on a straight white road--brown 
face laughing--the gate in sight. Then a horseman from the grass, out of 
the sun. Swirl of dust as he gains the road. 


Captain Grant had done it as nicely as he had been known to do at sea. He 
had made his interception just opposite the Tyburn turnpike, a little before 
the gate, and before he quite knew what had happened he was riding beside 
the curricle, wondering how his horse would take the hiss and clatter of its 
wheels. But the clatter eased, and he saw the reins tighten as the girl pulled 
back the greys. She was not looking at him. She was giving her whole 
thought to the excited horses, leaning back, feet pressing on the dashboard 
as she brought them into control again. Speed began to fall. The swaying 
springs were steadier, and the clatter dropped to a crunch and a pleasant 
jingle of harness. For the moment he could see her in profile, and to his 
eager eyes she was a blaze of colour, golden head and brown young face, 
primrose muslin and lavender gloves, all against the blue of the sky, and 
with it a sense of something delicate and fragrant. It took his breath away, 
and for an instant he was aware of his own conventional clothes, his tall 
black hat, brown riding frock, breeches, and top boots. He was no match 
for her gaiety. Then, as if satisfied now with the horses, she turned and 
looked straight at him, and the effect was devastating. He had seen little of 
women, but not even imagination, in the lonely years at sea, had ever 
reached to this, and he was speechless on his horse as he looked into deep- 
blue eyes in the clear young face. She broke into a laugh, a happy carefree 


laugh that invited anything, and then, in one impulsive movement, she 
snatched a rose that was pinned to her breast and flung it to him. 
Incredibly he caught it, and when he turned to her again she had her eyes 
on the horses as she pulled them further back. They came to a gentle trot, 
and he had still not spoken when a sweating chestnut broke through the 
dust behind and the Earl of Hildersham came boisterously up. 


There was nothing mute about Hildersham. He was younger than Grant, 
but much more used to this sort of thing. He looked at Grant, wondered 
perhaps who he was, saw the rose, guessed its meaning, and then raised his 
hat. He saluted both of them and seemed happy to do it. Then he came to 
the near side of the curricle and waved his hat again. For an instant the girl 
turned her head. The blue eyes looked at his, and mischievous amusement 
came into her smile. Then, very deliberately, with no sign of haste, she 
disengaged another rose, much smaller than the first, and held it before her 
while she looked disparagingly at it. He stretched out his hand, but she was 
still in no hurry. She gave attention to the greys again, bringing them to an 
even lazier trot, before she held it out to him, a deep-red rose in a lavender 
glove. He took it gallantly, looked ruefully at it, then broke into a smile as 
he held it for Grant to see. 


‘First prize to you, sir. And my congratulations. May I know your name?’ 
‘Grant. Captain, Royal Navy. And you, sir?’ 


‘Hildersham. Army--after a fashion. Glad to be out of it, though.’ His fine 
deep voice seemed pleasantly amused, and then he turned to the one who 
mattered. ‘Now, miss, you’ve heard who we are. So who, please, are you?’ 


‘Does it matter?’ She was intent on the horses and she did not even look at 
him. ‘Nobody in particular.’ 


‘I'd say you are.’ 
‘Oh no, I’m not. I might be, one day, of course.’ 


Her voice matched the rest of her, crisp and clear and musical, and with 
exactly the casual note that could pretend indifference and rouse his 


curiosity. But he had no chance now to show it. Another clatter of hooves 
broke in, and Sir John de la March came pounding up with Captain Curry 
at his heels; then the others, Jack Lawson on his sorrel, the Admiral 
streaked with dust, Sir Michael Murphy, and a dozen more, all pushing and 
jostling round the curricle, waving their hats, and bringing themselves to 
notice. Grant pushed closer to one wheel and Hildersham to the other, 
neither meaning to be dislodged, and a hand in lavender waved to the 
others in cheerful greeting. 


They jingled on, lazily for the horses’ sakes. Out through the gate--clop of 
hooves and crunch of wheels. Down Park Lane--blue eyes smiling, 
gentlemen smiling back--and this is a cavalcade. Like a Sovereign’s 
Escort, says Captain Curry --and who should know better than the Blues? 
Clop and jingle, down Park Lane--white reins loose in the muslin gloves-- 
gentlemen knee to knee--groom on the rumble, stiff and straight. On and 
on... 


It ended in Queen Street, near Berkeley Square, at a modest little house 
with a cream-painted door, very fresh and clean. The groom jumped down 
and ran to the horses’ heads, and as he did so the door swung open and a 
liveried footman appeared, in lavender coat and primrose breeches. He 
bowed, and without a moment’s pause, before even a man could dismount, 
the girl leaped from her seat like an agile doe. She was into the house 
before anyone could speak, and she had still told nobody her name. The 
door swung to, the latch clicked, and the gentlemen looked blankly at each 
other. 


‘Damme!’ said the Admiral. 
‘Begad!’ said Sir Michael Murphy. 
‘Don’t be so silly,’ said Hildersham. ‘Ring the bell, somebody.’ 


Somebody rang it. There was a pause, while horses fretted and gentlemen 
were amused or annoyed. Then again the door swung slowly open and the 
footman appeared once more. Or was he a major-domo? 


‘My lords--gentlemen . . .” He was solemn and stilted, like the toastmaster 
at a banquet. ‘Miss Anstey is not at home today. She will be at home 
tomorrow. She wishes you good afternoon.’ 


He bowed, a little stilted bow, and the door swung shut. Again gentlemen 
looked blankly at each other. 


‘Who’s she with tonight?’ asked someone. 
‘He’ ll be a lucky devil,’ said Captain Curry. 
‘He won’t sleep much,’ said Sir Michael Murphy. 


Then an upstairs window opened, above the door, and she was leaning out, 
brown and laughing, while a dozen voices spoke at once, calling jests, 
inviting her to dinner, asking what her first name was. She waited calmly, 
but her smile had broadened. 


‘Anice.’ She spoke crisply when she could at last be heard. ‘I won’t come 
to dinner, and I’m nobody in particular. But wait a minute. I’ve something 
for you.’ 


She disappeared, and in seconds she appeared again, now with a bowl of 
roses. She flung them one by one, and laughing gentlemen snatched wildly, 
gallantly waving hats while horses stamped and reared. She waited again 
till she could be heard, and then her voice was very clear. 


‘That’s all tonight, boys.’ It was a scandalous form of address, and they 
roared their approval of it. ‘Now I know what you’ll be thinking----- ; 


‘What?’ called Hildersham. 


‘Another of those damned Cyprians. Oh yes, you will’ She paused, while 
her laughing eyes held all of them. Then she nodded. ‘You’ll be right, too.’ 


2 The Frigate Captain 


She was the talk of the town, the toast in the clubs. Her name had been 
carried everywhere, and languid saunterers asked who she was, where she 
came from, how she had learned to do it. She was discussed in the Park, at 
the Opera, in Bond Street, and in St. James’s Street. In the clubs they were 
laying odds on who would have her first, and in the bow window at 
White’s the lisping dandies spoke of her. Even at Almack’s, which was 
harder to enter than the Kingdom of Heaven, her name was heard; though 
here perhaps a little frigidly, since the ladies ruled at Almack’s. In more 
earthly haunts, in the chophouses and wine lodges, they talked of the 
‘Anstey Greys’ and the pursuit of the primrose curricle. She had, in short, 
arrived, and in that one impudent escapade she had established herself at 
the top of her profession. Nobody doubted what that profession was; and 
nobody of consequence seemed to mind it either. 


Gentlemen began to call. The Earl of Hildersham called. He was in Queen 
Street the next morning to send in his card, an armful of roses, and a 
request for an interview; for Hildersham knew how to do it. He was 
graciously received, invited to an elegant sitting-room, and given two 
minutes’ talk. He emerged looking pleased, and later in the week she was 
seen in his box at the opera and with him in the Park. It was reckoned as a 
triumph, which other men, since he was popular, laid to his good looks and 
accomplished manners. Ladies spoke a little differently. They pointed out 
that he had thirty thousand a year and a name for spending it; and they 
thought this might have something to do with it also. 


The Marquis of Highbridge meant to call. Then, having a care for his 
dignity, he changed his mind and sent his footman instead. The man 
carried a note that briefly invited her to supper with his lordship at a fee of 
fifty guineas, and he came back with an even briefer note. Miss Anstey 
was not interested in fifty guineas, and did not sup with gentlemen who 


were not known to her. This, also, was carried by the footman, and as she 
had not sealed the sheet he was fairly sure to have read it. 


Sir Michael Murphy called. He had nothing a year and a name for living 
beyond it, but she did not seem to notice that. He had a fine rich voice and 
engaging manners, and he was received accordingly. She gave him cake 
and sherry, and talk that lasted an hour, and the next day she rode with him 
in Rotten Row. He was in such a state after it that he staked his last three 
guineas at a macao table, declaring he was bound to win on a day of such 
entrancing luck. And win he did. He won twelve hundred guineas at a 
sitting, and he was at her door next morning with a diamond brooch that 
had cost perhaps a third of them. Thereafter they were friends, and she 
would always stop in the Park to speak to him, or let him introduce some 
eager gentleman. It was rumoured, by the ladies, that he found the 
privilege profitable, and she no less. 


Captain Curry called, and Miss Anstey was captivating. She admired his 
regimentals, and confessed to a liking for military men (especially the 
Blues). She allowed herself to be persuaded to a dinner he insisted on 
giving for his brother officers, where she sat in the centre of the table, the 
only woman present, and acted as their president for the night. She was 
reported to have given much surprise, not only by her self-possession but 
by her knowledge of etiquette. It almost appeared that she knew something 
of cavalry officers and their ways. 


Captain Grant did not call, though he might well have done. He was not 
sure that he wanted to. Or, rather, he did want to, but he thought he would 
be silly if he did. He was not sure about anything in these days. He had 
been too long and too continuously at sea to find his bearings in this 
strange new world. It was scarcely a week since he had made his landfall 
off the Lizard and then worked his ship into Portsmouth with her paying- 
off pennant flying, and his two lives seemed to overlap. There were 
moments in the night when his bed seemed to sway, and Amphion was 
lifting her bows again to the long Atlantic swell off Santander. Then he 
would wake, in an hotel bedroom, and his first glance would be upward, in 
search of the deck-head compass that would tell him where the ship’s head 
was. He had been only fourteen when he was entered as a midshipman in 


the old Hyperion--Captain Wharton--and it had been his whole life since. 
Now, apparently, it was at an end, and he must find a new one somehow. 
He did not know how. But Miss Anstey stayed in his thoughts, blending 
oddly with ships and wind, gun-flashes in the night and his memories of 
wat. 


He did not ride in the Park again. He had hired the horse that day only to 
please the Admiral, who had been his first captain and his friend and 
mentor since. But he walked in the Park, still hoping to see her, still 
unable to forget her, and he met the Admiral instead, who was also 
walking. They went off to dine together, enjoying it after their fare at sea; 
and somehow, before they were half-way through their dinner, he found 
himself mentioning Miss Anstey. It was as if he could not keep off her, 
and for a moment the Admiral’s eyes grew sharp, in a remembered style. 


‘That way, is it?’ he remarked, and toyed thoughtfully with his wine. 
‘Well, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t. It’s time you cruised that way.’ 


‘I don’t quite know what she is.’ 
‘I’d have thought it plain enough. She’s a demi-rep.’ 
‘She said a Cyprian.’ 


‘It’s another word for the same thing, and if you don’t know what that 
means, Grant, it’s a high-grade harlot--the sort that picks and chooses. 
You'll probably find her expensive, but I suppose you can afford it? 
You’ve done pretty well in prize money.’ 


‘T’ve been lucky.’ 
“Very--since there isn’t any more to come.’ 
‘Not for me, anyway.’ 


‘Not for anybody, in peacetime. What did they tell you at Admiralty, by 
the way?’ 


‘Nothing for me.’ Grant spoke briefly as he sifted sugar over the plum pie. 
‘No commands available. Ships being laid in reserve, of course. Too many 
captains now.’ 


‘It’s to be expected, after the war.’ 


‘I know it is. I was ready to wait my turn, but it doesn’t look as if there’s 
going to be a turn. No further use for my services. Half-pay instead. That’s 
about it.’ 


“Ye-es.” Again he spoke slowly. ‘I’m afraid, Grant, you’re not the first 
officer to have that treatment from their lordships--and you won’t be the 
last, either.’ 


‘It’s no use crying about it. P’1l have to find something to do.’ 

“You could even get married.’ 

‘I’m not sure I want to. I don’t know anyone.’ 

“You soon will.’ The older man’s eyebrows lifted for a moment in 
amusement. ‘You’re young enough. Twenty-nine, aren’t you? In case you 
don’t know it, you’re a good-looking fellow, and you’ ve--what is 1t?-- 


thirty thousand pounds in prize money? You’// meet someone. Depend 
upon it, you will.’ 


“Well---’ 


‘And don’t close with the first that offers, by the way. No boarding through 
the smoke this time. Keep to windward till you sight the whole convoy. 
Then pick your target. So stop fretting and sleep at nights.’ 


‘I’m not doing. I keep waking.’ 


‘Don’t we all?’ The slow nod was sympathetic now. ‘You’ve had a lot of 
inshore work, haven’t you? Altair?’ 


That had been his first command, which he had had when he was twenty- 
three. He had done three years in Hyperion before she at last came home 


for refit, and then he had been in Lysander, a ship-of-the-line, bound once 
more for the Mediterranean and the endless watching of Toulon. There 
were two long years of it, leading to Trafalgar, and then, with his time as 
midshipman completed, he had passed for lieutenant at the beginning of 
1806. At once he was in a frigate again, the A/cyone thirty-six, and he had 
thought himself lucky, for it was the only chance of service. Line-of-battle 
ships could lie in harbour now, but the frigates’ work was never done. All 
along the coast, from Calais to Brest, from Brest to Cadiz and Malaga, to 
Barcelona and Toulon, there were convoys to be harassed, privateers to be 
taken, ships to be cut from harbours; and with Cochrane in L ’/mperieuse to 
show the way, the frigate captains had set about it with a will. Soon, as the 
blockade was tightened, the frigates were joined by the lighter sloops that 
could work in shallow water, and they were young men’s commands. Grant 
had shown his quality in Al/cyone; and in 1809, in the rank of commander, 
he had sailed in the sixteen-gun A/tair. 


He could not have had a better moment. Spain was in revolt at last against 
the exactions of Buonaparte. Portugal was holding out, and the British 
government was in earnest now. Here was the chance to fight the French 
on land, to fight them where their strained supply-lines had reached the 
limit, and this time it was to be permanent. There were to be no more 
battles thrown away, like Vimeiro, no more raids to end in tragedy at 
Corunna. This time the troops were to stay, and already, as Altair beat out 
of Plymouth that windy April morning, the Tagus was full of transports 
and Surveillante was off the Lizard, plunging down Channel in an easterly 
gale, taking Sir Arthur Wellesley to an army assembling at Lisbon. The 
Navy was in full support, and the orders to the sloops and frigates were 
clear enough to captains who had known L ’/mperieuse. The Spanish coast, 
wherever it was held by the French, was to be kept in turmoil, harbours 
raided, roads bombarded, marauding parties put ashore by night, arms and 
powder supplied to guerrillas; anything that would force the French to 
disperse over thirteen hundred miles of coast the armies that would be 
overwhelming if they were allowed to concentrate. It was work well suited 
to the wild young officers who were put into the sloops, but it was harder 
on the captains. They had to learn not to be wild. To them it meant 
calculated risks, exact navigation, hair-raising seamanship in wind and 
dark on a lee shore held by the enemy, and Grant had four long years of it 


until, in 1813, he was posted captain and given his frigate. But even then it 
continued, for the frigates’ work was much the same, and it was no matter 
for surprise that neither he nor Wharton had yet settled to the land, or 
could sleep unwaking through the night. It would be different, no doubt, 
for Miss Anstey, and for well-dressed gentlemen who had made their 
world in Rotten Row; for the Earl of Hildersham, and some others like 
him. 


But Hildersham was not quite that. Grant was in the Park again the next 
day, still half-hoping to see her, and still not sure what he would do. He 
walked down to the edge of the Row, and there he met Captain Curry, who 
for once was walking also. They recognized each other and stopped for a 
word. 


‘Ha!’ said Curry. ‘Same as me, perhaps? Walking it off?’ 
*Walking what off?’ 


‘Dear fellah!’ It sounded like a protest. ‘Dinner last night. Mess. Three in 
the morning. Guests under table. Wonderful’ 


‘Oh, I see.’ 

‘Why else should a man walk, damme? Well, well! Seen the Anstey?’ 
‘Er--no. Not since---’ 

‘Oh, you don’t say---’ 

‘How ts she?’ 


‘Marvellous. Blooming. Teach Venus. Dined with us the other night. All 
hearts at feet.’ ‘Lucky man.’ 


‘That’s Hildersham, by God. Envy of Town, and don’t think I blame her. 
He can give her everything. Damned lucky fellah, too. Lucky to be alive.’ 


‘Why?’ 


‘Boney.’ For a moment Curry paused, and then for once spoke simply. 
‘Waterloo. Aide-de-camp. Ride here, ride there, orders, messages. Shot at 
all day. Three-quarters of ‘em killed. Hildersham wasn’t. Two horses 
killed, though. Bullet through his flask, another through his hat. Not a 
scratch on him.’ 


‘The devil!’ Grant spoke slowly as he tried to take this in. ‘I’ve been lucky 
at times myself.’ 


‘Bullet spilt his brandy, though. Damned thirsty. Ha!’ 


He was suddenly waving his hat to a lady he had seen, and a moment later 
he was ambling across to join her. Grant watched him go, and then 
resumed his solitary walk, trying to adjust his picture of Hildersham. He 
had thought the man a trifler in expensive clothes. And Curry, too, with the 
affected voice. He was in the Blues, so he must have been in the thick of it 
himself. It was something the Navy had been spared. The Mediterranean 
had been a peaceful lake that Sunday morning, and Amphion had backed 
her topsails while Grant read divine service on the quarterdeck. He could 
remember his own voice, the soft lap of water against the side, the gleam 
of polished brass, the shadow of the ensign dancing on the sunlit deck. 
Then he had given sherry to his officers before they went to dinner. It had 
been a pleasant Sunday morning, with a blue sky, a calm sea, and the 
tompions in the guns. It had been raining at Waterloo. 


The thought worried him. He must change his estimate of Hildersham; of 
Curry, too, and of some others in this fashionable throng. He had been 
inclined to set all of them down as triflers, fit to lounge at the opera and 
show their horses in the Row, and it was no doubt true of most of them. 


There had been plenty of these in England, with the Prince Regent to set 
the example; but there were others too, the Hildershams and Currys, and 
there seemed no way of picking them out. It was all very difficult. 


There were the women, too. They seemed all of a pattern, expensive and 
confident, arrogantly sure of themselves. They were everywhere in the 
Row, driving their gigs and phaetons, or being driven by a husband--or 
somebody else’s. One here and there was sitting a horse, and giving a 


display of skill that matched the men’s. They matched them in elegance 
too, and almost outdid them in confidence, and Grant had a worried little 
frown as he watched. No one expected women to be concerned in a war, 
but these looked as if they had never given a thought to it, or even known 
that it existed. It was their own affair, no doubt, but it was a frame of mind 
that would not attract them to a sea officer who felt lost and strange, and 
could not even speak their language. It was even more difficult. 


He turned away, out of humour now with the whole of this parade, and he 
began to walk slowly back to the gate of the Park, thinking that he could 
better take his exercise somewhere else. He would do better still, perhaps, 
out of London altogether. Somewhere in the country there would be people 
who were not like this, who had simpler ways and were content with a 
simpler life. There must be, but he did not know where to find them. He 
had no roots in the country now, no home he could go to since his parents 
died, and he could hardly roam the country at large in search of he knew 
not what. It was still difficult. 


Then he saw her. He had already noticed, through his thoughts, the 
barouche-and-four that had turned into the Park and was coming down the 
road towards him. He had even noticed that it had a man and a woman on 
the box, and, since a woman would hardly sit with a coachman, he had 
supposed that here was some wealthy buck with the current taste for 
driving four-in-hand. But now it was closer, the high-stepping blacks 
coming at a spanking trot, and it was plainly Miss Anstey on the box. She 
was in ivory-white now, with a little gypsy hat of primrose straw, tied 
under her chin with lavender ribbon, but even her way of sitting seemed to 
say who she was. Nor could there be much doubt about her escort. It was 
Hildersham, broad-shouldered and erect, looking as confident as ever, and 
Grant stepped to the side of the road, far from pleased at the sight, to let 
the barouche go past. 


But it did not. He, too, had been recognized, and a hand lifted suddenly in 
a wave of greeting. She seemed friendly, and she was near enough now for 
him to see the quick smile that had come to her, and the lift of the 
eyebrows that gave a look of mock surprise. He saw her speak quickly to 


Hildersham, who at once pulled back the reins. The barouche stopped, and 
Grant was standing stiffly as he raised his hat. 


“Well met!’ Miss Anstey was the first to speak, and no one could have 
called her shy. ‘I’ve been wondering if you’d forgotten me.’ 


‘By no means, ma’am.’ 


‘A bit stiff, aren’t you?’ The eyebrows lifted for a moment. ‘Nobody calls 
me that. It isn’t friendly.’ 


‘I’m sorry 1f----’ 


‘I’m just Anice Anstey. Or, rather, I’m just Anice to most of them.’ The 
blue eyes seemed to twinkle with delight. ‘And I don’t know your name at 
all. You never told us.’ 


‘Did I not?’ Almost against his will he could feel the stiffness oozing out 
of him. ‘I’m Richard Grant.’ 


‘Richard it is. And don’t call me anything but Anice again. I won’t have 
it.” There was a quick pout of her lips to drive that home, and then another 
thought seemed to strike her. ‘By the way--you do know Hildersham?’ 


She was utterly informal about it, and Hildersham showed no displeasure. 
He was the first to respond, and he was looking both pleased and 
possessive. 


‘Glad to meet you again, sit.’ 
‘Er--thank you.’ 


Something of the stiffness had returned, and he knew that a touch of 
jealousy was in it. He looked again at the shining barouche, resplendent in 
dark iron-grey with milk-white wheels, at the empty seats in dark-grey 
leather, the impassive grooms behind, the team of matching blacks, 
already pawing with impatience, and he wondered how many hundred 
guineas it had cost. It was the finest product of a London coachbuilder, in 
every detail a nobleman’s equipage. Then the man himself, erect on the 


box with the reins looped through his fingers, strong and handsome and 
sure of himself; he had been at Waterloo, and now he was ‘protecting’ 
Anice. The two thoughts came together, one to be liked and one not, and 
they jostled for mastery. Grant found himself looking hard at the man, 
looking for something to dislike, and he could hardly find it; except, 
perhaps, that he wore trousers. He was in the latest mode; a black tall hat, 
tapering to the crown, a blue single-breasted frock, and then the thin tight 
trousers of white cotton jean, and it was to these that Grant took exception. 
He did not like trousers for gentlemen. They belonged to seamen, he 
thought, and a gentleman should wear breeches, or his own tight-fitting 
pantaloons. But that was a detail, and he knew he must stop cavilling at 
trifles. Hildersham had been friendly and courteous, with no hint of 
condescension, and he must at least be given courtesy in return. 


‘Thank you.’ He said it again, and then tried to do better. ‘I’m glad, also, 
to meet again. I was a shade confused the other day.’ 


‘After the dance she led us? I don’t wonder.’ Hildersham laughed 
suddenly. ‘You’re a navy man, aren’t you? Now /’m the one who should 
have thought of cutting across country. So should Murphy and Curry, and 
you beat the lot of us. Congratulations.’ 


‘Thanks.’ 


‘Not at all. I mean it.’ Again the laugh came, pleasant and genuine. ‘Well, 
I hope to meet you again, sir. Where do you stay in Town?’ 


“Thomas’s--Berkeley Square.’ 


‘Ah, yes. Well, my town house is quite close--in Hertford Street--so if 
you’d care to call on me---’ 


‘I'd be honoured, my lord.’ 


Again it was a little stiff, as if he had no intention of doing it, and at once 
Anice pushed herself into the talk again. She sounded as if she were not 
used to being left out of it. 


‘It’s all big and grand,’ she said, ‘and it frightens me. At least, it would if I 
went there, but I don’t.’ 


‘Quite right.” He was remembering quickly that there was a Countess of 
Hildersham. 


‘Of course it’s right. I don’t make trouble for anybody. But you know 
where I live and it isn’t grand at all, so you can come and see me there. I 
want to hear about ships. I like the Navy. What sort of a ship had you?’ 


‘A frigate lately--Amphion. ’ 


‘Come and tell me about it. You’re not frightened of me, are you?’ ‘I hope 
not.’ 


‘So do I. P’ll ask Hildersham, too, if you want him.’ An eyebrow twitched 
for a moment as the blue eyes looked at his. ‘Mind you, I’m better by 
myself. More fun.’ 


‘Steady,’ said Hildersham. 


‘Well, you ought to know.’ She flashed him an impudent smile and then 
came back to Grant. ‘So come and see me some time.’ 


‘Nonsense,’ said Hildersham. 

‘It isn’t. I want to know about ships.’ She pouted at him and then turned 
her eyes on Grant once more. ‘He doesn’t live with me, you know. He only 
comes to see me, and so----’ 

“You’re going away,’ said Hildersham. 

‘Oh--so we are.” She managed to sound dismayed for a moment. Yes, 
we’re going to Paris tomorrow. But it’s only for a few weeks, and you'll 
know when we’re back. Someone will tell you.’ 


‘Very likely,’ said Hildersham darkly. 


“Well, you know how people talk.’ 


‘From the way you behave, miss, it’s not surprising.’ 


‘Poor little me! Now you’re to come and see me when we’re back, and 
don’t forget it. I want you.’ 


‘Thank you. I---’ Grant found himself laughing, and distinctly pleased at 
the annoyance he could sense in Hildersham. ‘I ought to say I’m 
honoured.’ 


‘Of course you should. Quite right.’ There was a distinct pout of her lips, 
and then her eyes seemed brighter than before. ‘Do you remember that 
rose?’ 


‘I’m afraid it’s fading.’ 


“You still have it?’ she asked quickly, laughing with delight. ‘Fading 
doesn’t matter, if you don’t let the memory fade too.’ 


‘It won’t.’ 
‘Is that a promise? Now I’Il tell you something.’ 
‘Time we were going,’ said Hildersham. 


‘Just a minute.’ She tapped him imperiously on the shoulder, and then she 
leaned down from the box of the barouche to bring her whole force to bear. 
‘I’ tell you something. You’re different, and that’s rather nice.’ 


‘I don’t quite---’ 


‘No, you look as if you don’t. But it’s true, all the same, and don’t you 
forget it, if someone starts smiling at you. They will, you know, some of 
them--little hussies! Now Jehu---’ She sat suddenly erect, head back, 
shoulders braced, smiling eyes turned to Hildersham. ‘Forward the 
horses!’ 


‘About time too.’ He spoke firmly, as if he had certainly had enough of 
this. But then, good manners unbroken, he spoke pleasantly to Grant. 
‘Whenever I’m back in Town, sir, I'll be delighted to see you.’ 


‘Thank you. I---’ 


‘Au revoir. Happy hunting while I’m away.’ The long reins flicked, and the 
restless blacks were away in the instant. The harness jingled, the white 
wheels crunched in the road, and Grant stepped quickly back as the 
barouche went bowling away with a swirl of dust behind it. Anice turned 
for a moment on the box, and he saw the smile and the little gloved hand 
that waved so jauntily at him. He swept his hat in answer, and he saw her 
turn away. Then he felt utterly alone. She was driving away, and she would 
not come back. It was not to be expected, whatever she had said. She was 
driving with Hildersham, who had rank and title and thirty thousand a 
year, and she was not likely to forget it. He had better do the forgetting 
himself. Yet he could not forget her, and perhaps he never would. He had 
been too long at sea, fifteen years of it with scarcely a sight of a woman, 
and perhaps it was hard that the first to look into his eyes should be this 
one. She had been friendly too, and the deep yearnings of years were 
rousing in him. Perhaps she had known how to rouse them, but she was 
going with Hildersham, and the world seemed grey and lonely. 


He went through the Park gate, and just for a moment he looked back, 
looked at the distant crowd, the horsemen and the gigs and phaetons, the 
elegant lookers-on. They all seemed very free from care, all intent upon 
themselves, but it might be different soon. The war was over but the 
aftermath was not, and no one knew what the post-war world would be-- 
except that it would be different, and already there were tales of falling 
prices, of unemployment, of manufacturers in ruin as contracts ended. 
Even the terms of peace were not yet known. Wellington was in Paris 
discussing those, surrounded by a cloud of pleasure-seekers, and 
Hildersham would be among them soon; and somewhere in the tropics a 
ship was sailing south, endlessly in the ocean silence. She would be across 
the Line by now, close-hauled in the southeast trades, and he wondered 
how long she would take on passage. Four thousand miles to St. Helena, 
and Northumberland had no turn of speed. 


He shook himself, telling himself he was turning silly and had better get a 
grasp on things. The afternoon was ending, and it was time for dinner. But 
something else had ended too, 


and all he had left was the petals of a rose, pressed between the leaves of 
his prayer book--and that was silly too. But he could not help it. She had 
been a dream of what he had never known; and less and less did he know 
what he now should do. 


3 The Man from Yesterday 


He was in this questing and dissatisfied mood when he turned into Larkin’s 
chophouse, next to the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, in search of a quiet 
dinner. It was a house he was beginning to like, of good standing but not of 
the haut ton, so that he was not troubled by airs and graces, and usually 
there was plenty of room. But the incident in the Park had made him late. 
It was now six o’clock, the fashionable hour for dinner in this London 
after the war, and he could not see an empty table anywhere. Then the head 
waiter bowed him to a table under a window, where a man was sitting 
alone, and for a moment Grant hesitated. The table was laid for two, but he 
was not sure that he had a right to intrude upon a stranger, or even that he 
wanted to. Then the man looked up while he waited for his dinner, and he 
had obviously understood the situation. He waved courteously to the 
vacant chair, and he seemed on the point of speaking when his lean sun- 
tanned face became suddenly sharp. A little furrow came to his forehead, 
as if he were trying to recall something, and then he came quickly to his 
feet. 


‘Haven’t we met, sir?’ He spoke in a clear pleasant voice. ‘I’m sure we 
have.’ 


‘I don’t remember it.’ Grant spoke more slowly, and there was doubt in his 
tone. ‘It’s possible, of course. Were you in the war?’ 


‘Peninsula. And you?’ 


‘Well--offshore, if you like.’ A half-memory was stirring now, and a 
thought that he had indeed seen this man before. ‘My name’s Grant, and 
I’ve the honour to be a captain in the Navy.’ 


‘Grant?’ The man echoed it, and then his hand slapped suddenly on the 
table. ‘Of course. You were in--what was the name?--Altair. God, how she 
rolled!’ 


“Now where---’ 


“You took us from Oporto--a half-company of infantry-- and you put us on 
that damned beach, up Vigo way.’ ‘Good God!’ 


‘About three years ago. A French look-out post, I think it was. We were to 
raid the place.’ 


‘Of course.’ 


It was coming back to him now, just an incident in the years of war, and 
for a moment the bright and noisy room seemed to fade from his sight. It 
was dark again now, and quiet, with only a splash of water, a creak of 
cordage, and a drone of surf from the shore. Altair was lying in the trough 
of the sea, her deck crowded with soldiers, who were dropping over the 
side, one by one, into the launch and two cutters that were rising and 
falling alongside. Rain was threatening, and a rising wind that was more 
than Grant had liked. He could remember turning his face to it, feeling its 
strength, as he stood by the gangway for a last word and a handshake with 
the infantry officer who would command the raid. Then the boats had 
pulled away, and for Altair there had been the long wait, standing on and 
off from a lee shore, till the dark line of it grew bright with musket flashes 
and a signal rocket flared at last from the beach. It was all in memory now, 
even the scent of breakfast from the galley as Altair stood in, closer than 
was really safe, to let her guns sweep the sand as the boats pulled out. The 
soldiers would be hungry after this, and the Navy was looking after them. 


‘Of course.’ Grant spoke quickly, and he was in the crowded room again. 
Then he held out his hand. ‘I remember it perfectly. Except--stupid of me-- 
I don’t recall your name.’ 


‘Wickham. And, to be honest, I’d forgotten yours. John Wickham. Major, 
the 112th Regiment. Captain when we last met.’ 


‘Thank you. I---’ 


‘Now for heaven’s sake, join me at dinner. We needn’t stand up like this.’ 


They settled down, ordered dinner, and then looked at each other with 
interest while a waiter brought them a half-pint each of sherry. They tasted 
it, and Wickham looked up with a smile. 


‘Captain Grant, did you say? Then you’ve had a step up, too?’ ‘Yes.’ Grant 
nodded, recognizing this as a fair opening for talk. ‘When was that beach 
landing?’ 


‘Three years back. March, perhaps.’ 


‘It was March weather. Well, I’d another year or so in Altair, doing the 
same sort of thing, though we were working more to the north after that-- 
round Santander, making sure the supply ships got in for you--and then 
they gave me my frigate--Amphion--so, of course, I was made.’ 


‘Made?’ 


‘Posted captain. It’s a phrase we use. So after that it was more deep-water 
work.’ 


‘Any prizes?’ 

‘A few. One good one. How of you?’ 

‘Oh...’ Wickham sounded carefully casual. ‘I just soldiered on. We all 
did. I missed Badajoz, thank heaven!--but we got the rest of it--Salamanca, 


Vittoria, Toulouse, the whole lot, and some small stuff in between. And 
then, of course, this last affair.’ 


‘Waterloo?’ 
“Yes. Well--here’s our dinner.’ 


Waiters had arrived with a boiled fowl, and were making the usual fuss as 
they carved it on a trolley. Talk languished until they had gone, and then 
Grant looked up as he was dipping a ladle into the oyster sauce. 


‘Congratulations, then, on your promotion.’ 


‘If they’re due.’ 

‘Oh?’ The ladle stayed suspended for a moment. ‘That sounds cautious?’ 
‘It depends how a vacancy rises, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, you mean--death of holder?’ 

“Yes.” It came rather quickly. ‘Both our majors---’ 


It ended in a shrug, and silence followed while they gave attention to the 
fowl and the sauce. Then Grant spoke without looking up. 


‘Waterloo?’ 
“Yes. Free of purchase, of course, but I’d sooner have had it otherwise.’ 


‘I know.’ He nodded and then spoke more cheerfully. ‘Well, what are you 
doing now?’ 


‘I hardly know. Officially I’m on sick leave.’ There was a faint smile for a 
moment. ‘That Waterloo affair took it out of us, and we were pretty tired 
to start with. We hadn’t been home for seven years.’ 


‘What!’ 


“We went out in 1808, in battalion strength. For a month, they said, and we 
damn well stayed.’ 


‘How about leave?’ 


‘There wasn’t any. Lisbon, of course--forty-eight hours--but not home. Not 
even in winter. One of the Peer’s little whims.’ 


‘Peer?’ 


‘Sorry.’ Wickham laughed quietly. ‘One of our phrases. Wellington--after 
Talavera, when they first made him a peer, and he’s been the Peer ever 
since. But isn’t this enough about me? What are you doing?’ 


‘Nothing very much.’ Grant explained his situation briefly. ‘I don’t know 
this London, and I’m cruising at large, really, trying to get my bearings. 
Same with you?’ 

‘Well, more or less.” Wickham stared thoughtfully at an empty plate. 
‘Officially I’m here to collect a new chariot my Uncle Barford has just had 
built. I’m to take it home for him. 


That’s in Dorset. Actually, ’'m getting away from things for a while. 
They’re not good, at home. Same tale, of course.’ 


‘War?’ 


‘Yes.’ For an instant Wickham sounded curt. ‘It’s all very well these 
people celebrating a victory--waving flags and getting drunk--but it cost 
something. Have you seen the casualty lists?’ 


‘From Waterloo?’ 


‘It was worse than Badajoz, and it hits some families worse than others. It 
took my father and my brother-in-law.’ 


“Your---’ A memory of a published list came suddenly to Grant. ‘General 
Wickham? Sir Harry?’ 


“Yes. He was on the Staff, and, of course, they were first targets all the 
time.’ 


‘I’m sorry. I---’ 


‘Can’t be helped. It was right at the end of the day, though, when we had 
them on the run. Just a stray musket shot. One’s enough, of course.’ 


“You need not tell me.’ 
‘No. But you can guess---’ 


Roast beef arrived, and vegetables and horse-radish, and again the talk was 
discreetly dropped while waiters were in earshot. Then Grant brought him 


gently back to it. 
“You were saying?’ 


“Was I?’ He had a wry smile for a moment. ‘I think I was trying to say that 
it isn’t very lively at my home just now. I’m not quite used to the notion 
that it is my home--not my father’s. We buried him there.’ He paused for a 
thoughtful sip at his burgundy. ‘I must say the Peer was decent. He sent for 
me. “Sorry we’ve lost your father, Wickham. A good officer. Take him 
home, and bury him decently.” That was all he said, but he sent an order 
that I was to have special leave for it, and they’ve extended it now to sick 
leave.’ 


‘Convenient, perhaps. What will you do?’ 


‘I don’t know. I’m tempted to sell out and be done with it. I’ve had enough 
of soldiering.’ 


‘You’ ve--er--inherited?’ 


‘Modestly. Just a house in the village and a little in the Funds. Barford’s 
the landowner. He lives at the Manor, with a good deal in the Funds. 
Which is why he can have a new chariot.’ 


‘Very pleasant.’ 
‘If you like the life.’ 
“You mean you don’t?’ 


‘I don’t think I can judge. I haven’t had village life since I was a boy. 
There’s a danger, perhaps, of turning into a sort of vegetable.’ 


“When you’ve been away--as we have?’ 


‘Perhaps not, and Barford seems all right. He’s lively enough. Do you 
know him, by the way--Lord Barford?’ 


‘Ambassador to Lisbon?’ 


‘That’s the man. I suppose that’s how he’s got the peerage --officially-- 
though I’m not sure that playing whist hadn’t something to do with it too. 
But he illustrates what you were saying--you don’t go to seed in the 
country if you’ve been away. He’s spry enough. Of course he’s been 
everywhere--knows everybody. Quite useful, but disconcerting. You feel at 
times he sees right through you.’ 


‘Oh?’ 


“Yes.” Wickham sat back laughing while waiters swooped deftly on the 
table again. ‘He knew exactly why I offered to fetch his chariot for him-- 
the old devil! He just said, “Yes, go by all means, and my compliments to 
the ladies, please--rep or demi.” Cream?’ 


‘Thanks.’ Grant accepted the jug and carefully poured cream over apple 
tart. “And what did you say?’ 


‘What the devil could I say? I just said, “Delighted, sir,” and then he 
looked at the ceiling and said he’d had it on the best authority that forty- 
eight hours was enough.’ 


‘For what?’ 


“Yes--what?’ Wickham laughed softly again. ‘I’ve told you we had Lisbon 
leave in the Peninsula? Forty-eight hours was usual, and some fool sent in 
a complaint that this seemed 


a bit short. He got a neat little chit back--Peer’s own writing--that 1t was as 
long as any reasonable man would wish to stay in bed with the same 
woman.’ 


‘Oh ho! That’s a bit sharp. Still, I suppose the fellow asked for it, writing 
in like that?’ 


‘Of course he did. And it was the right answer, really. I mean, the Peer 
knew his officers. We all did it, you know. But going back to Barford, he 
knows too much. I told him I’d need a week in Town to make sure of his 


chariot, and he kept his face all straight and asked for news of the pretty 
horse-breakers. This port isn’t bad.’ 


‘Better than we used to get.’ 


“Well, one thing about the Peninsula, the port was pretty good. We’ll have 
another bottle.’ 


‘Certainly. What do you mean by pretty horse-breakers?’ 


‘Oh, it’s a Cyprian who’s good with horses. Tools the ribbons well. Or so 
Barford says, and he ought to know. He was in the regiment himself once, 
till he found diplomacy suited him better--and whist. I suppose I’ II have to 
tell him of this Anstey creature. She’s certainly the talk.” Again Wickham 
chuckled happily. ‘Have you seen her?’ 

“Well--yes.’ 

‘More than I have, except across the Park. What’s she like?’ 


“Very--er--charming. An original, I should say.’ 


‘She must be. Ah, here’s the port. Thank you, waiter. Is it true about that 
curricle? She drove it herself?’ 


‘Oh yes. Prime style, too.’ 
‘What a woman! Do you know Jack Critchley?’ 
‘Can’t say I do.’ 


‘Rifle Corps. Damn nice fellow. But you shouldn’t try to walk through his 
picquets at night. The Peer once tried it.’ 


‘And what hap---’ 


‘We'd better forget it. The point is, I met him last night-- Critchley, I 
mean, not the Peer--and he was telling me about her. It seems he was 


riding in the Park that day, and he was one of that view-halloo party that 
made a chase of it.’ 


“Was he?’ For a moment Grant hesitated, and then he could not resist it. 
‘As a matter of fact, I was in that affair myself.’ 


‘What! You mean---? Wickham stared at him. ‘It wasn’t you that went 
cross-country and cut her off?’ 


“Well, yes. More by luck, I’m afraid, than---’ 

‘What a man! Here, fill the glasses, and don’t talk about luck! Call it an 
eye for country. Tactical interception, if you like, and here’s to it, you and 
her!’ 

‘Thanks. But---’ 


“What comes next? You’re following it up, I hope?’ 


‘I don’t know that I want to. And even if I did, she seems to be someone 
else’s prize.’ 


‘Hildersham? Yes, I hear he’s moved in--protecting arm and so on. But are 
you letting him?’ 


“Well, she seems to have rounded under his lee, and Hildersham’s a three- 
decker at this sort of thing. I mean, he can give her what the rest of us 
obviously can’t.’ 


‘Oh, he has everything. I agree about that, of course.” Wickham nodded 
slowly. “Yes, you might be right.’ 


‘Exactly. Let’s refill.’ 


He reached for the bottle, charging the glasses again, and for a long 
moment they sat in silence. Then Wickham spoke more cheerfully. 


‘Mind you,’ he said, ‘Hildersham’s a good fellow. He’ll treat her decently.’ 


‘You know him?’ 


‘Slightly. That’s to say---’ The other look came back to him as he stopped. 
You know he was on the Peer’s staff?’ 


‘At Waterloo?’ Grant nodded. ‘I was a shade surprised.’ 


“You needn’t have been. As a matter of fact he was in the Peninsula, the 
last year or two. He came out about Salamanca time. Served as an aide-de- 
camp, and just the man for it. He can ride. He has a nerve you can’t shake, 
and an eye for country. You can trust him to get through.’ 


‘Yes?’ 


“Well, I told you what happened to my father, and what the Peer said about 
taking him home. But it wasn’t so easy. 


Imagine what it was like, trying to get transport just then--with the place 
littered with dead horses and smashed wagons and wounded to be taken 
out?’ 


‘Oh, I see.’ 


‘That’s rather more than I did. But I did manage to get an ammunition 
wagon that still had some wheels. My own men got that, and then it was 
Hildersham. Nobody asked him, but he brought me a pair of horses, and 
God knows where he got them. Just said he’d respected my father, and you 
couldn’t have had the beasts for any money just then--or for any money / 
could have paid.’ 


‘Good for Hildersham.’ 
‘It was. Of course he knew St. Hollith too, and that may have helped.’ 
‘Who’s St. Hollith?’ 


‘Oh--my brother-in-law. Or was. I told you.’ Wickham had a little frown 
now. ‘Lord St. Hollith--seventh Baron, I think he was. He married my 
sister.’ 


‘Waterloo again?’ 


‘Cavalry. Paget’s lot.’ Again Wickham spoke briefly. ‘Give them credit for 
spunk. They went right through the French Cuirassiers, and then sheer 
through the infantry--D’Erlon’s corps. Cut ‘em to shreds. Hmm.’ 


“You don’t sound as if you entirely approve?’ 


“We none of us did. It was the old cavalry trouble-discipline not quite good 
enough. They went on for another mile after that, having a go at the guns 
or anything else in sight, and there wasn’t a man or a horse with any breath 
left in him when the Cuirassiers counter-attacked--as, of course, they did. 
It was their turn to be cut to pieces, and we had to fight the rest of the day 
without any cavalry support worth having. It made a long day.’ 


‘So I’ve heard.’ 


‘One doesn’t like to say too much. But these cavalry officers aren’t really 
professionals as we are--or you are. A few exceptions, of course, but 
mostly they’re dashing amateurs. A year or two in a good regiment puts 
polish on a man. Change from hunting too. That kind of thing. And that 
was St. Hollith, and that’s Hildersham.’ 


‘I know the breed. We get them occasionally, and we dislike them as much 
as you do.’ 


‘I don’t dislike exactly. After all, being fair to St. Hollith, the man finished 
well. He was trying to rally his squadron when they got him. He was doing 
his best, but it wasn’t quite good enough. That’s all. And it was all for St. 
Hollith. Quite a gay fellow, too.’ 


‘My sympathies to your sister.’ 


‘Hmm!’ He nodded doubtfully. ‘I’m not sure he was the best of husbands, 
though. Gaiety seems to have been devoted to someone else. Mind you, I 
didn’t really know the man. I didn’t meet him much. Still...” Again he 
paused thoughtfully. ‘The one thing I do know is that he seems to have run 
through his money. He hasn’t left much for Mary.’ 


“Your sister?’ Grant nodded. ‘How does she take it?’ 


‘I don’t know. There was our father, too, you see, so she lost both ways, 
and I can’t sort them out.’ 


‘It might be both.’ 


‘Very likely. I must say she’s inclined to stay at home, though. Doesn’t 
want the St. Hollith mansion again. Says she had enough of it. So I’I] have 
to---’ He stopped suddenly, and for a moment he was looking keenly at 
Grant. Then he spoke with a change of tone. ‘I suppose you wouldn’t like a 
country visit?’ 


“Why, what do you---’ 


‘Come with me for a while. Have a look at that village life we were talking 
of.’ 


‘But really---’ 


‘Don’t let me plague you.’ Wickham sounded diffident now. ‘But it’s my 
own house, and a firm invitation.’ 


‘It’s uncommonly good of you. But why should you?’ 


‘Why shouldn’t I? But if you want reasons...” The smile was back now, 
but he seemed to speak in earnest. ‘I could say old times--what we began 
in Altair. You remember how we talked in your cabin?’ 


‘T do.’ 


‘And on deck too. Do you know you never looked at me properly? You’d 
always one eye on the sails.’ 


‘Force of habit, I suppose. You should watch your topsails--weather 
leeches.’ 


‘Whatever that means. And you’d the other eye on the horizon. Another 
habit, no doubt?’ 


‘A little more, in those waters. But coming back to this, you were saying?’ 


‘I said we could talk, and in these days I’d be glad of someone I can talk 
to. I’ve said it isn’t good at home. /’m missing my father, too. Does this 
put you off?’ 


‘No.’ 


He said it curtly, and meant it. Then silence came, while his thoughts 
ranged round it, cutting across it and conflicting with each other. It 
tempted, but there was a touch of despair. It would take him to what he 
needed, the other England that would not be London, and it could lead to 
introductions and to friends. It would take him out of London, away from 
Anice, and he would not see her again. That would be wise, and the 
thought chilled. The thought of Wickham warmed. He liked the man. 
Anice was off to Paris, and he need not stay in the country long. Yet he 
would be wise to forget her. 


He looked up, and saw Wickham watching him with courteous patience. 
Their eyes met, and something flowed between them that made it easier. 


‘Take your time,’ said Wickham. ‘I don’t want to hurry you.’ 


‘I feel I should be rather making use of you. It fits--more or less--with 
what I need.’ 


‘More or less is probably right. It’s how I feel about most things, just 
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now. 


‘I don’t know what sort of guest I should be. I’m not used to mixing with 
the Peerage.’ 


‘Are you asked to?’ 


‘Lord Barford’s your uncle, you say. And your sister, I suppose, is Lady St. 
Hollith?’ 


‘There’s nothing of the Peerage about Mary, and she knows it. As for 
Barford, he’s only lately become a peer, and he’s a gay old dog when you 


get to know him. He has a weakness for the Navy too. He--er--had a son.’ 


Once again they looked at each other in silence, and then Wickham 
nodded. 


‘It seems agreed, and it’s more than I’d expected when I turned in here for 
dinner. Fortunate. Now then...” His tone was suddenly brisker. ‘Order of 
march?’ 


‘When do you think of going?’ 


‘I'd arranged for tomorrow. Does that give time to pack your kit? I'd 
arranged a late start, though--ten o’clock.’ ‘Then make it so.’ 


“You’re sure? It does sound late, but I’ve an appointment tonight, and--er 
... The laugh came suddenly back to him. ‘Well, she might keep me late.’ 


‘Then good luck to you.’ 

‘Thanks. We’ ll say ten o’clock, then. That’s at the Angel in the Strand-- 
back of St. Clement’s. I had the chariot sent there because it’s a post 
house.’ 

‘We’re driving post?’ 

‘At Barford’s expense. Suits me perfectly.’ 


‘So it should. All right--the Angel at ten. And thank you.’ 


‘Don’t say it.” Wickham looked happily across the table and then slipped 
his watch out of his fob. ‘We’ve time to end this bottle. What’s the toast?’ 


‘The old one--fair wind and happy landfall.’ 


‘I thought it might have been something about sweethearts--from the 
Navy?’ 


‘Not...’ Grant tried quickly to chase some thoughts away. ‘Not always.’ 


‘As you choose.’ Wickham was smiling as he lifted his glass. ‘Here’s to it, 
then. Fair wind--and no regrets!’ 


4 The Enchantress 


It was nearly eight o’clock, and all but dark, when they came into the cool 
air of the Haymarket again, to part for the few brief hours before their 
journey. Wickham went hurrying off, and Grant took it easily. He had 
nothing to do except pack, and since it was no great way to Berkeley 
Square he took the long way round, walking slowly along Pall Mall while 
he tried to clear his thoughts. He was certainly glad of Wickham, and the 
starting again of a friendship that had not had time to grow. The invitation 
could give him what he wanted, or thought he wanted, and it would all 
have been perfect, except for the obvious. He was going away from her. 


He turned into St. James’s Street, where the clubs were crowded and the 
gambling houses gay with lights, and he was still telling himself that this 
was silly. She was going to Paris, and he would see no more of her if he 
stayed in London. But the freshness of her was still in his mind, her 
laughing eyes and her eager childish talk, and he was resentful that she 
could be bought by Hildersham’s inheritance--and he told himself that 
this, too, was silly. She was probably older than she looked, and the 
childish talk was a make-believe, done for his amusement, and he would 
be better in the country--if he could manage Lord Barford, and the sister 
who was Lady St. Hollith. She would perhaps be friendly, like her brother, 
and she would at least know that there had been a war. But she would not 
have eyes like Anice, or the laugh, and the look of quick delight. 


He came to his hotel, and as he was crossing the hall the porter came after 
him with a letter. It had been brought by hand, the man said, an hour ago, 
and Grant took it slowly to the candles that flanked the fire. It was a single 
sheet, folded and faintly scented, addressed in a hand that was big and 
impetuous, surely feminine, and he had already made his guess as he 
ripped the seal. 


You can come to me tonight if you want to. H. has to dine with Prinny, so 
I'll be all alone, and I want to hear about ships. Of course, if you’re going 
to someone else you needn t think about me. 


Anice 


He stood utterly still as it reeled through his brain. He could not quite 
grasp it, what she wanted or why, and a part of him was leaping in delight, 
a part saying coldly that this was her trade and she was pursuing it 
brazenly. It was impudent and outrageous, and--as his other part rejoined-- 
entirely like her. 


‘Do you send an answer, sir?’ 


He glanced up and saw the porter waiting, and then he nodded in 
dismissal. 


‘Thank you. Nothing needed.’ 


He was crisp and easy about it, but Amphion’s officers would have known 
that impassive stance and the slow unhurried walk that took him to the 
stairs. Two thoughts were struggling wildly, and one of them was winning. 
He was warm from the wine at dinner, and he wanted to see her. There was 
Hildersham, too, who had been so smooth and possessive, and something 
like a cutting-out expedition could be attempted here--or the beginnings of 
one. He could hardly do much in an evening, but he would know the coast 
better for next time. 


He had made up his mind before he reached his bedroom, and already he 
was considering the details. She had given him a rose, so he must take her 
something in return, and he thought he had it ready. She had talked of 
ships, and if that was a pretext he could use it also. He had in his baggage 
the assortment of trinkets and souvenirs that the homecoming sailor 
brings, and among them was what Anice would surely like--the sailor’s 
ship-in-a-bottle. And not merely a ship. It was a model of Amphion, done 
by one of his foretopmen in the endless days at sea, and Grant had liked it 


enough to buy it. He took it now to the light, and there was Amphion, 
lifeless in a stiff blue sea of paint, but certainly Amphion, with her black 
hull, yellow decks, white sails on slender masts, and the black-and-yellow 
checker of the gun ports. Even the guns were there, and the wheel and 
binnacle and hatches, and the specks of shining gold on the taffrail that 
spelt her name. He held it up, viewing it through the clear glass of the 
bottle, and he thought it was exactly right. At worst it was a pretext, and at 
best, if Anice really liked it, it would be his ship for her; and that, at least, 
was something she could not have from Hildersham. 


He straightened, glanced at himself in the mirror, and saw that he was still 
in his frock-coat and pantaloons. They would certainly not do after dinner, 
and he had to change hurriedly into his evening clothes, a double-breasted 
tailed coat of the darkest green, white marcella waistcoat, black silk 
breeches, white silk stockings, and buckled shoes. He viewed himself 
again as he buttoned the tightly fitting coat and smoothed the white folds 
of his cravat, and he was modestly satisfied. Then he took the ship in its 
bottle, wrapped it quickly in a scarf, and was ready. A moment later he was 
walking down the stair, and the impassive look had returned when the 
porter bowed him out. 


It was scarcely five minutes’ walk, once he had found the way, and her 
door in Queen Street was discreetly dark. He pulled at the bell and stood 
waiting, the ship tucked under his arm while his free hand toyed with his 
cravat, nervously smoothing it a little further. He was not used to this sort 
of thing, and he had no notion how she would behave. But he wanted her, 
and his mouth was feeling dry. Then the door swung open, disclosing a 
softly lighted hall and a carpeted stair in white-and-gold. The footman, in 
primrose and lavender, had evidently expected him. 


‘Captain Grant, sir? Pray come in, sir. I will inform Miss Anstey.’ 
‘Thank you.’ 


He was steady and controlled again as he gave the man his hat. Then he 
walked to the hearth, where a fire was bright and welcoming, and his 
thoughts were rushing wildly now, wondering what to say to her, and how 
to begin. He saw his hat put on an inlaid table that was surely 


Hepplewhite, and then, while he stood silently by the fire, her voice broke 
in. 


‘Oh, it’s you, is it? I thought you’d forgotten me--gone to someone else.’ 
‘I don’t forget you.’ 


He said it quickly as he jerked convulsively away from the fireplace, 
spinning round to look up the stair. Its white-and-gold was dimly lighted, 
made softer by the carpet of deep maroon, but on the landing above there 
was a chandelier of crystal glass, and she was standing artlessly under it, 
full in its golden light. It gave a deeper glow to her hair, showed him the 
twinkling blue of her eyes, and lighted her shoulders, left bare by a dress 
that seemed to hang precariously from the tops of her arms. It was of satin, 
sleek and shining, of the palest primrose, with just enough colour to take 
the cold from ivory. It brought a memory to him, and a darting thought 
that this might have been intended. 


He went slowly up the stair, drawn up it by the sheer presence of her, and a 
quick thought came of a moth and a candle. Then he was wondering what 
he should say to her. Something proper was needed, something mannered, 
perhaps about being honoured... 


‘I’m glad you’ve come. I’ve been all by myself. No one to talk to.’ 


She had spoken first, with the pout and the child-like tone that he 
remembered, and suddenly he was irritated. He was at the top of the stair, 
level with her, looking into her eyes, and he had known her for years, for 
as long as he could remember. He was sure he had, and he could bear no 
pretences. He did not believe she was a child. 


‘How old are you?’ 
*Twen---’ 
He had almost snapped his question, all thoughts of politeness gone, and 


she had begun to answer, begun in a different tone. Then she had stopped, 
cutting off short while her eyes widened in surprise. They were staring at 


each other, as if neither knew what to say, and then he tried to get a grip on 
it, tried to say what he ought to say. 


‘I’m sorry. I---’ 
‘No.’ 


She spoke quickly, telling him in one urgent word that she, too, was 
finding it beyond her, that she too could have no pretence. They stood 
silent while he moved a little closer, and then impulsively, as if she could 
not help it, she held out her hands. He grasped them, drawing her to him 
while the ship in its bottle fell forgotten to the floor, still folded in the 
scarf. Then he had her in his arms, pressing her tight while she pressed 
herself even tighter, and thought seemed to stop. Even surprise was 
missing. There was merely the moment, and it seemed inevitable. 


She recovered first. Her head jerked back, and he saw that her eyes had 
sharpened as she looked keenly down the stair. He swung round also, and 
then he heard her voice come crisply. She was speaking to the footman, 
who had been watching from the hall. 


‘If anyone should call, William, I am not at home. And you may tell Susan 
to bring my tea.’ 


She turned, looked for an instant at Grant, and then led quickly along the 
landing and through a door that was ajar. He stooped to recover the ship, 
and then followed her into a room that pleased. It was gracious in cream- 
and-gold, delicately feminine, yet not to the degree that makes a man feel 
awkward. It had some satin-seated chairs, a sofa that was wide and 
comfortable, and two delicately inlaid side-tables. The wine-coloured 
carpet blended with the walls, and candles behind ivory shades gave a soft 
and gentle light. There were two good windows, curtained in brocade, and 
a fireplace between them, warm with a glowing fire. Across the room was 
another door, also in cream with a gilded handle. 


She was standing with her back to the fire, and for once she did not seem 
quite sure of herself. He looked into her eyes and thought them puzzled. 


But there might have been something more, an expression he could not 
interpret. 


‘You’re different,’ she said slowly. ‘I’ve told you that before.’ 
‘And what are you? You’re different from all--’ 


‘I know.’ She sounded as if it were obvious and did not interest her. ‘What 
were you asking me?’ 


‘I asked how old---‘ 

“You shouldn’t ask that. Nobody ever does.’ 
‘All right. I did say I---‘ 

‘I’m twenty-three. That’s true, by the way.’ 
‘Thank you.’ 

‘The others don’t know.’ 

‘Then I’m even more---* 


‘Stop it.’ For an instant she looked petulantly at him. ‘Don’t be so polite to 
me. Anyone can be that.’ 


‘It’s more or less expected, at a first visit.’ 


‘I don’t expect a man to get hold of me and kiss me like that at a first 
visit. Not the first minute, anyway.’ 


‘Offended?’ 


‘Don’t be silly. If--1f you can do that to me---‘ Again she was looking 
oddly at him, with the expression he could not interpret, and then suddenly 
she changed. She flung herself on the sofa, smoothed her dress, and then 
smiled up at him. ‘I think we’d better be sensible.’ 


‘If we know what that 1s.’ 
“Ye-es. What’s that under your arm?’ 
‘Something I brought for you. It’s nothing very much.’ 


‘But how---* She stopped short, looking up at him with a sudden doubt in 
her eyes. ‘You didn’t bring it because you thought you had to?’ 


‘Of course I didn’t.’ 


‘Most men do. They come here because they want something, and they 
think they’d better start the right way. So they bring me a present. It’s 
expensive, and---‘ 


‘This isn’t.’ 


‘I hope not.’ She was looking at him with a strange earnestness. ‘Because I 
asked you to come, and that’s different. 


I wouldn’t take---‘ 


‘Don’t worry. I just thought it might please you. It’s something you asked 
about.’ 


He began to unwind the scarf, with a quick fear that the fall to the floor 
might have broken the delicate rigging of the model. But all was well. The 
scarf and the thick soft carpet had saved it, and there was a quick squeal of 
delight from Anice as he held it out to her. 


‘But it’s lovely. But what is it? Is it your ship?’ 


He pointed happily to the gilded name, and he was still explaining details 
and answering a stream of questions when there was a discreet tap at the 
door and a careful pause until she answered. Then the prettiest of parlour- 
maids came in with a silver tray which had tea things and a decanter. She 
took it to the side-table and looked inquiringly at Anice, who nodded. 


“Yes, Susan, you may pour.’ She seemed thoughtful for a moment, and 
then turned to Grant. ‘I won’t ask you to drink tea, but I’m not having port. 
It isn’t good for me. It makes my head go round, and then I get all silly.’ 


She fell silent, watching critically while the girl busied herself with teapot 
and decanter, and then came forward with a salver. Grant took the wine 
with a smile of thanks, and the girl dipped a curtsey and made for the door. 
Before she reached it she was called back. 


‘Susan...’ The voice was quiet and level. ‘I told you that Captain Grant is 
my friend, and therefore a friend of the house?’ 


“Yes, ma’am.’ 


‘Then don’t treat him, please, as part of the furniture. He might have been, 
for all the notice you took of him just then. Can’t he have a smile from 
you?’ 


‘I’m sorry, ma’am.’ 


‘Don’t apologize to me. Anyway, it looks as if you’re forgiven. But don’t 
forget to smile another time. Now run away.’ 


Susan curtseyed and slipped quickly from the room. Anice stirred her tea 
and seemed to shake with silent laughter. 


‘Poor Susan!’ she chuckled. ‘She’s always catching it somehow. Did you 
understand all that?’ 


‘I doubt if I’m supposed to.’ 


“You aren’t.’ Again the chuckle came. “But Susan’s what you might call an 
apprentice. She wants to be--well, what I am, and I think she might do it. 
But, of course, she’ll have to learn manners first--the sort gentlemen 
expect--and to speak like them and eat like them, and know what to say. 
She’s all kinds of things to learn first--just as I had.’ 


‘You?’ 


‘Well, of course. What do you expect, for a little village girl who didn’t 
know anything?’ ‘Anice!’ 


‘I’ve surprised you?’ She sounded defiant, and her face tightened as she 
watched him. ‘What did you think I was?’ 


‘I--I’m afraid I hadn’t thought.’ 


‘Nobody ever does. We’re just taken for granted. But that’s what I was.’ 
For a moment her hand pressed on his leg. ‘You won’t tell people?’ 


‘I won’t tell anybody, ever.’ 


‘Good.’ Again her hand pressed quickly, and then she spoke impulsively. ‘I 
did three years as a lady’s maid--the nastiest little bitch of a mistress any 
girl ever had, and it seemed like thirty years. It was worth it, though.’ 


‘Because you learned?’ 


“Yes. She taught me a lot, because it made me more useful, and I learned 
the rest by watching and listening. She always had men there, the right 
ones. Well--that’s what Susan’s doing now. Just the same.’ 


‘But with a better mistress?’ 


‘I hope so. I’m strict with her, mind you. I have to be, if I’m to teach her.’ 
The little head tossed imperiously for a moment. ‘Of course, she doesn’t 
always like it, but I can’t help that. She’I] never be any use if she doesn’t 
keep her mind on things. Now we aren’t going to talk about Susan any 
more. I think it’s lovely.’ 


She had picked up the ship again, in its bottle, and she was holding it to 
the light, turning it about and peering keenly at it with little squeaks of 
delight. Then suddenly she jumped up and ran with it to the mantelpiece of 
fine cream stone. Half a dozen pieces of china were on it, possibly 
Dresden, and she swept them unceremoniously aside, crowding them to 
the ends to make the centre clear for the ship. She put it carefully into 


place, plucking hot wax from a candle to wedge the bottle lest it should 
roll, and then she stepped back, tilting her head as she looked critically. 


‘Lovely,’ she said again. ‘How do you pronounce Amphion?’ 
‘Accent in the middle, and make it rhyme with /ion. ’ 

‘What does it mean?’ 

‘One of the sons of Zeus. But---‘ 


‘There’s so much I don’t know. J never went to school--much. I just got 
taught to read and write.’ 


She came slowly back to him, looking down on him as he reclined on the 
sofa, and for a moment she seemed to stand in thought, her eyes very 
bright. Then she dropped gently on the sofa next to him, close to him, 
sitting with her knees bent and one leg under her. He twisted to face her, 
and before he could speak she had flung her arms round him and kissed 
him, deliberately and completely. He felt her lips on his, soft and relaxed, 
precisely placed, and then he felt her tongue. He turned further, trying to 
press closer, and suddenly she was holding him off. 


“You know what that’s for?’ she said. ‘It’s for being very sweet--and kind.’ 
‘I’ve done nothing to---* 


‘Oh yes, you have.’ She turned to glance quickly at the ship. ‘You wanted 
that. It was your ship, and you brought it home to remind you. You meant 
to keep it, and now you’ve given it to me--and that means something.’ 


‘It isn’t anything, really.’ 


‘I’ve told you it is. Do you think the other presents mean anything?’ She 
pushed herself close again as she spoke, with her head resting now on his 
shoulder and a scent from her hair helping to intoxicate. ‘Somebody brings 
me a brooch or something, and it cost a hundred pounds, or two hundred, 
and what does that mean, when a man’s so much money that he doesn’t 


know he’s spent it? So I sell it next week, and why not? It’s all it’s meant 
for.’ 


Again she pushed back, blue eyes intent on his, and then again, for another 
short instant, she glanced at the mantelpiece. 


‘I shan’t sell that, though.’ Her eyes came slowly back to his, and both her 
hands had taken one of his as she spoke. ‘I’m not going to part with it ever. 
It’s the first present I’ve ever had that’s real, and it’s going to stay there, 
right in the centre, always. And I hope Hillie likes it.’ 


*Who’s Hillie?’ 


‘Hildersham, of course. At least...’ She sat back again, with another 
change of mood, and her eyes were twinkling with delight. ‘I say it when I 
want to tease him. He doesn’t like it, and he gets quite cross.’ 


‘I hope so.’ 


‘Now what does that mean?’ Her head tossed mischievously again, and her 
tongue showed between her lips for a moment. ‘You should have seen him 
tonight when he heard from Prinny. We were going to the Opera together, 
and there we were, just starting dinner--second spoonful of soup--when it 
came. Note from Prinny. Desires Hillie at dinner, and so on. At Carlton 
House. Of course, it’s a command, and the poor dear had to jump up from 
his dinner and rush off to eat another one. You should have heard his 
language.’ 


‘Well, I haven’t heard much to the credit of the Prince Regent, but I’Il 
remember this one.’ 


‘Horrid thing! What about poor me, left all by myself like that?’ 
‘That was when you sent for me, I suppose? Which was also a command.’ 
‘That’s better. You’re not jealous, are you?’ ‘How could I help being?’ 


‘I don’t see why.’ Her tone changed again, and the amusement had gone 
from her eyes. ‘It’s quite different. It’s what I have to do, but this isn’t. I 


asked you because I wanted you, and I haven’t done that with the others. 
It’s Hillie who could be jealous.’ 


‘Must you go to Paris with him?’ 

‘I’ve promised. Besides--I’ve told you, it’s what I have to do.’ 

‘Then it shouldn’t be.’ 

‘But it is. I have to do what I can do, and there isn’t anything else.’ She 
was facing him truculently now. ‘Did I tell you what I was before I was a 
lady’s maid?’ 


‘No?’ 


‘I was a chamber-maid in an inn--making beds and emptying slops--at a 
shilling a week and what I could pick up. I’m not going back to that.’ 


‘No, but---* 


‘And Hillie’s rather nice. They haven’t all been, and one was a perfect 
beast. But it’s all right now, and I’m not going to spoil it. You shouldn’t 
ask me to spoil it, and you needn’t think I’m unhappy or not enjoying it, 
because I am. I’m doing what I can do, and we all like doing that, when we 
can do it well.’ 


‘I wish I’d called on you before Hildersham did. You’d have been going 
with me, if I had.’ 


‘No, I shouldn’t. It wouldn’t have worked. You don’t know that, but I do.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ 

“You’re different. You aren’t like the others. You---‘ 

‘I’m just like other men.’ 


‘Not like those, or you wouldn’t be talking like this. They don’t see 
anything wrong. But I should drive you mad inside a week. I’m never 


steady at anything. Besides, I’m expensive--very expensive, and getting 
worse.” She stopped again, looking at him searchingly for a moment, and 
then her tone changed. The note of argument went out of it, and she was 
caressingly soft and quiet. ‘Now you’re not to be jealous. And you’re not 
to look miserable. I didn’t bring you here to be miserable. I wanted you to 
be happy tonight, with me. You’re going to be happy.’ 


The eyes seemed suddenly to be a deeper blue as they gazed into his, calm 
and untroubled. Then she came to him, moving close till he could feel the 
softness of her leg pressing into his. She was smiling, and then she lay 
back, quiet and unhurried, so that she was below him, looking up at him. 
His arms were round her now, and Hildersham forgotten as he pulled her to 
him and kissed her fiercely. She came at once, pliant and willing, and his 
hand rubbed over her shoulder, bare above the low-cut dress. For a 
moment she seemed to resist, jerking abruptly, and he heard a little crack 
as the shoulder seam broke open with what could have been suspicious 
ease. She wriggled again, and the primrose satin fell away to show nothing 
of any undergarment. The light fell on her breast, smooth and firm, and his 
hand moved down from her shoulder. Again she twisted, and he heard the 
seam rip on the other shoulder. Then abruptly she wriggled away, with a 
lithe strength that surprised him, and he saw the flush of excitement in her 
cheeks as she sat erect and began to sound indignant. 


‘See what you’ve done.’ The tone was right, but there was dancing 
mischief in her eyes. ‘It’s my best gown, and look at it!’ 


“Well, it’s done now, so---‘ 


‘I’m not going to have it done any more. If you’re going to pull it about 
like this I shall take it off.’ 


‘Do. Ill help you.’ 


‘No, you won’t.’ She twisted quickly away, jumping to her feet as he tried 
to catch her. ‘Just wait a minute--wait.’ 


A pout of her tongue seemed to push the word at him, and then he saw her 
laughing as she turned about with one hand on her shoulder and the torn 


dress falling from the other to show the white of her back. She ran lightly 
across the room to the other door, smooth cream panels and a gilded 
handle, and flung it open. She disappeared round the edge of it, perhaps to 
where the fireplace was, but she left it wide open and the room was 
lighted, with candles ready burning. He came to his feet, moving a little 
closer, and he could see a tall window with the curtains of gold brocade, 
and the bed on the wall that faced him, a bed set ready with quilt turned 
back to show the lace of pillows. From somewhere out of sight he heard 
her laugh, and then her earlier voice, the childish one. 


“You’re not to come in. I’m doing things you shouldn’t see.’ 
‘It seems a habit of yours.’ 


‘No, it isn’t. I’m taking this dress off. I won’t have it torn any more. Now 
then----’ 


She came running into view, standing in the doorway, up on her toes while 
her dancing eyes looked into his, and for a moment he was speechless, 
almost up on his own toes too. Certainly she had taken the dress off, but 
she had taken everything else off with it, and she was as naked as she was 
unconcerned. She stood quite still, poised on her toes, seemingly pleased 
with all of it, with herself, her body, and her looks. Then suddenly she 
pouted at him again, turned quickly round, and went scrambling into the 
bed, twisting like a playful kitten. She sank her head into the pillows and 
then peered at him above the sheets. 


“You can blow out the candles in there,’ she said. 


He hardly trusted his breath, and he snuffed them with his fingers before 
he went to join her. 


5 Lord Barford’s Guests 


The yard of the Angel, behind St. Clement’s, seemed a different world the 
next morning. The chariot was standing on the cobbles, gleaming in the 
sun while it waited for the horses, and Grant, who was feeling uneasy now 
about this visit to the country, tried to give his attention to it. It had been 
built, he remembered, for Lord Barford, and it might therefore reflect his 
tastes. It was beautifully made, solid and dignified, built like a coach on a 
heavy perch, differing only in being shorter, seating two instead of four, 
and in having no box for a coachman. This was for the open road, not the 
town. It would be driven by a postillion, astride the near-side wheeler, and 
the absence of a coachman’s legs would give the occupants a view ahead 
through the heavy plate-glass window in the front. They would sit in 
comfort, too, and Grant peered in, noting the soft brown leather of the seat, 
the silk head-lining, the two silver lamps, the recesses for pistols, and the 
locker for cake and brandy. It was certainly for a nobleman, and it would 
have suited Hildersham--and Anice with him. 


That thought came suddenly, and he tried to push it back. He looked at the 
chariot again, seeing the mahogany doors with the silver handles and 
plate-glass windows, the deep maroon of the side-panels, the black wheels 
with the yellow lines and silver hubs, and he began to make a guess at 
Lord Barford; a man, surely, of wealth and taste, a quiet conservative taste, 
a man who liked comfort and perhaps prestige as well. He would drive the 
chariot to his own horses, which might be a team of four. The pole had the 
hook for the leaders. 


‘Pretty good, isn’t 1t?’ said Wickham. 


He was standing by the chariot, wrapped in a long travelling cloak above 
his brown frock, and he had been watching a servant stow the bags 
between the big front springs. Now he stepped quickly back as the horses 
were brought up, ready harnessed, and the traces hooked to the 


swingletrees. The postboy checked them carefully and then touched his 
hat. 


‘Ready, sit.’ 


They took their places, soft and comfortable, and wrapped their cloaks 
round their knees. The postboy mounted the near-side horse, the servant 
jumped into the rumble, and then the horses pawed, the iron tyres ground 
on the cobbles, and the chariot went slowly from the yard. They turned 
west, for Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, and Wickham stretched back 
and opened his cloak. He seemed in good spirits, this warm September 
morning. 


‘Have a good night?’ he asked cheerfully. 
‘Excellent, thanks.’ 


‘So did I--after a fashion.’ He laughed softly, as if he were remembering. 
‘I’d an appointment with a charmer I’d met the other day. We were to meet 
at Bond’s Hotel, and when I got there I found two of the Rifle Corps. Quite 
a reunion. They’d two sparkling little creatures with them, or course, so 
we all joined forces. Hmm!’ 


‘Wine flowing freely?’ 


‘Everything flowing freely. I don’t remember the details, though. I got a 
little mixed. Well . . .’ He glanced over his shoulder as they turned into 
Piccadilly. ‘That’s that, and there goes St. James’s Street. I wonder when 
I'll see it again. I must say I like this chariot. It follows well.’ 


‘Doesn’t yaw at all.’ 
“You are a bit short this morning. Mind on something else, I suppose.’ 


He fell silent, as if his own thoughts had drifted off, and Grant’s were with 
Anice again. He did not know where he was, or what he should do. He 
knew he wanted her, and she was going to Paris. He had not been able to 


move her from it, and she had seemed to think it was nothing. He could 
not understand her. 


They were at the turnpike now, and then in Knightsbridge, running along 
the boundary of the Park, and that brought her to his mind again. A 
phaeton was turning in, as a curricle might have done. But not today. She 
was going to Paris, and he to the country. Yet last night she had been more 
than willing. She had been eager, and it had not seemed to be part of her 
profession, as she called it. She had not asked for anything, and he knew 
she would have flamed at him if he had offered it. Yet he had not the 
experience and skills of some who must be after her, and he did not think 
he had the attractions either. It was another point he did not understand. 


At Hammersmith they pulled suddenly to the side of the road, all but off 
it, as the Exeter mail came storming up, perhaps a little late, and sweating 
the horses for the last few miles. It went roaring past, maroon and black 
turned grey with dust, guard blaring his horn to assert right of way, and the 
incident seemed to rouse Wickham from his thoughts. He glanced back at 
the receding mail-coach with its three ‘outsides’ clinging to their seats. 


‘What a way to travel!’ he remarked. ‘That’s how I came up, and there’s no 
comfort anywhere. It’s what you pay for speed, I suppose.’ 


‘It’s probably better inside.’ 
‘I was inside. Apart from that, you get nothing to eat.’ 
‘But the thing stops?’ 


‘For fifteen minutes, and the inns know all about it. They bring you your 
dinner at the thirteenth minute, and the soup’s scalding hot.’ 


‘Oh, I see. We’ll do it better today, I hope.’ 
‘We certainly will. What’s your notion of dinner-time, by the way?’ 


‘I don’t know. I was surprised to find it six o’clock in London.’ 


‘So was I. It used to be half past four. At home we dine at half past three, 
and Barford has it at four. I should call that late enough for anyone.’ 


‘It’s long enough to last from breakfast.’ 


‘Of course it is. But have you noticed that these London people are putting 
another meal into the day now? I don’t mean the cake and sherry. That’s 
reasonable, but some of them are putting a regular meal in. Luncheon, they 
call it. Soups and chicken and all sorts of things. Well, let’s stop for dinner 
about three, shall we? Ah, this looks like the stage.’ 


They were ten miles out and turning off the road to an inn whose range of 
stables marked it as a posting house. The chariot rolled into the yard, the 
postboy hallooing, and the waiting ostlers were at the horses’ heads before 
they had even stopped. Within a minute another pair were brought out, 
ready harnessed, and another postboy with them, and Grant sat watching 
while Wickham went inside to pay the bill, two horses and a postboy for 
the ten-mile stage. Each ten miles, more or less, on their journey, the 
process would be repeated. It was expensive, as Wickham remarked, but 
Barford could afford it. He could call it the delivery charge for his fine 
new chariot. 


‘We'll go direct to Barford tomorrow,’ he added as they went swaying 
down the road again. ‘He’ll expect his chariot, and we can’t send it to him 
empty, with a postboy. We’ ll have to deliver it properly. Besides, Mary 
may be there.’ 


‘Your sister?’ 


“Yes. She’s been staying with him while I was away. Well, we might get to 
Salisbury tonight, and if so...” He paused to consider it. ‘That should 
bring us to the Manor about three o’clock. Time for Barford’s dinner if we 
want it, and then we could walk home across the park.’ 


That seemed to end the matter, and the sounds of travel came pleasantly 
into mind again to fill the silence, clop of hooves, jingle of harness, crunch 
of tyres on the dusty road. It was soporific, a gentle lazy rhythm, and 
Grant sat back, finding music in it, letting his eyes range down the road 


ahead, white in the sun between the green of fields. It was a better road 
than he had known as a boy. Things had improved. All England had 
improved, and this was a richer countryside than he had known, and one 
more lovely. There were no wild commons here. All was enclosed, trim 
green hedges bounding the fields that were stubble now, thick and close 
from the harvest, or pasture, lush with clover and lucerne, with the sheep 
and the grazing cows; and in all were the trees, oak and elm and ash and 
beech, trees by the road, trees in the fields, dotted in clumps or set as a 
prospect before a house, ranging to a blue horizon, soft in the English 
haze. There were the houses, the farms and scattered cottages, all trim and 
clean and painted, each with its garden, and its pigs and hens and geese. 
There were villages and orchards, white-painted beehives and geese 
among the grass, and the buildings that served the road, here a smithy, 
there an alehouse with its tables under the trees. The people matched their 
country, the smocked and hatted labourers, the gleaners in the stubble, a 
smith at his anvil, all were strong and healthy, clean and brightly dressed. 
It was beauty everywhere, and prosperity, as if England had come to 
wealth in war. 


Clop and jingle, crunch of wheels. Ten miles an hour down the Exeter 
road. This was the way to see it, behind the horses, with the jogging 
postboy as a splash of colour against the green; broad white hat of beaver, 
yellow jacket with silver buttons, breeches of clean white corduroy. Grant 
saw it all, and was in a mood to like it. He was lazily content, drowsy from 
the steady sound and a night that had not been restful, and this was a 
change from the sea, from the eternal wind and sky. It was a change from 
London too, and Hyde Park and... 


He tried to change the thought, but it would not quite change. The westerly 
wind would suit the Dover packet, and she would be in France tonight, 
with... Again he stopped, and then he made the thought change. He was 
better here. He could not have stayed in London, and she was entitled to 
her choice. There was much to be said for the country--but not, perhaps, 
everything. He could accept John Wickham and be glad of him, but there 
would be others in the country, a sister and Lord Barford; and one who 
would not be in the country. He was less sure now that he had been last 
night at dinner. Something had happened since. 


They arrived as Wickham had foretold. They were at Salisbury that night, 
and they had four hours more of the road the next morning. Then they 
turned away, taking now to the country lanes, and it was a quarter past 
three when they came to tall iron gates, set back from the road in an arch 
of stone with a gilded crest above. Then there was a gravelled drive 
between an avenue of beech trees, and at the end of it, as a nicely 
calculated vista, was the house, dignified and imposing, and apparently 
modern. It had a classical front, a portico with Doric columns and a frieze 
and cornice, all as was proper for a nobleman’s home. The house behind 
all this could, of course, have been older. 


‘Oh, that was Barford,’ said Wickham airily. ‘He rebuilt the place when he 
got his money. It was a bit more than putting a new front on, though. He 
pretty well gutted the inside. I suppose he had to, if he wanted decent 
rooms.’ 


‘It was old-fashioned?’ 


‘He thought so. Of course, the Barfords have been here for centuries, and 
they certainly had a Tudor house here--one of those timbered black-and- 
whites. But it got knocked about in the civil wars, which didn’t do it any 
good, so when the Barfords came home again they rebuilt. Sixteen-sixty, 
of course, so by the turn of the century I suppose it really was old- 
fashioned. I can just remember it--low ceilings, and little rooms. Didn’t go 
with a peerage at all.’ 


‘And your own family? Have they been here---‘ 


‘Oh no. Only since--when was it?--1750. Sixty-five years. That was my 
grandfather. He was a friend of the Barford of the day--this man’s father. 
They were in the regiment together. He sold out, and then he had a scandal 
and more or less had to run for it.” Wickham chuckled happily. ‘So he 
came here, with another man’s wife and the village witch. She came too.’ 


‘With your grandfather?’ 


“Yes. I must tell you about it some day. At the moment, though, I’m more 
interested in Barford’s dinner. He has some uncommonly good port, I may 


tell you.’ 


They had crossed the park, and they were emerging from the green shade 
of the trees into the blaze of sunshine on a broad sweep of gravel that 
fronted the house. They swung in a wide semicircle as a liveried footman 
came solemnly down the steps, and from somewhere at the side of the 
house a groom came running to take the horses’ heads. 


‘Here’s Barford,’ said Wickham. 


Another man, tall and thin, in white pantaloons and a green tail-coat, had 
come from the house as the chariot came to a halt by the steps. Wickham 
spoke with his hand on the chariot door. 


‘Just bear in mind,’ he said, “he’s straight out of the last century. What 
they used to call a man of sensibility.’ 


He stepped out, standing bareheaded in the sunlight as the older man came 
down the steps. Then he spoke cheerfully. 


‘Good-day, sir. Reporting back--and here’s your chariot. I hope you’ II like 
it.’ 


‘So do I.’ It was the pleasant easy voice of the man of taste and of the 
world. ‘I'll see it better when they’ve washed some dust off it.’ 


‘Not to be avoided, sir. But meantime .. .” He turned for a moment. ‘I’ve a 
friend with me, from the Navy. We once tried beach warfare together. 
Permit me--Captain Grant.’ 


‘You’ re very welcome, sir.’ It came at once, with the practised affability 
of the diplomat. ‘Do you stay with John?’ 


‘For a few days, my lord.’ 


‘Then I shall hope to see you here again. But for the moment...’ He 
glanced quickly at Wickham. ‘You’ll stay to dine with me?’ 


‘We should like to. But is Mary here?’ 


‘No. She went home this morning. Said she must have the house ready for 
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you. 
‘She doesn’t know I’ve a guest.’ 


‘Then I'll send across to tell her. However . . .” He pulled his watch from 
his fob and glanced quickly at it. ‘A bottle of sherry, I think, before we 
dine. There’s just time for it. And thank you for the chariot.’ 


He stood for another moment on the steps, slim and straight, 
contemplating the chariot and carrying easily his sixty years and more. He 
could have been called good-looking, a man of quality in every sense, 
dignified and confident, with fine intelligent eyes and a lean spare vigour 
that told of interests and an abstemious life. There was shrewdness in his 
clear sharp face, and certainly a worldly sagacity; but then, as he turned 
for an instant to look straight at Grant, there was a sudden glimpse of 
something deeper. 


‘I’m glad to see you, sir,’ he said again. ‘I--have some ties with the Navy. 
Pray come in.’ For an instant his eyes seemed tired and sad, but then he 
turned briskly to the groom, who was still standing with the horses. ‘See 
these beasts fed. Then dinner for the postboy. Now, if you please.’ 


He led up the steps, his guests on either side of him, and into a hall that 
was as classical as the portico, a vaulted ceiling of ornamental plaster 
carried on fluted Doric columns, a stairway that went sweeping left and 
right, and tall mahogany doors behind the columns. Sherry was in his 
library, where pilasters graced the plastered walls, and three tall windows 
looked out to a velvet lawn fringed with cedars. Then he took them to 
dinner, set on a table of rich mahogany that could have seated twenty, in a 
softly carpeted room whose windows looked across the park to an 
ornamental lake with a miniature of a Grecian temple on its further bank. 
Dinner was worthy of the room, perfectly cooked, perfectly served by a 
butler and three young parlour-maids. It was not a heavy meal, for which 
their host politely apologized, saying that he had seen enough of mottled 
noses and found it better, in these days, to be sparing of food. There was a 
turbot with lobster sauce, a pair of boiled fowls, a ham, a saddle of mutton, 


a pudding, a syllabub, and fruit; with madeira, claret, and champagne; the 
port and the coffee and brandy to follow. 


He was an admirable host, leading the talk so deftly that his guests seemed 
to talk rather than he. Nor was he solemn about it. He sat back, delicately 
taking the scent of the madeira, and eyed his nephew quizzically before 
asking how the pretty horse-breakers fared, these days. 


‘Or should I ask,’ he added, ‘how you fared with them?’ 
‘Not I, sir. It’s Grant you should be asking. He had a rose from the Anstey.’ 


‘That being a matter for congratulation?’ An eyebrow quivered delicately. 
‘I’m afraid I don’t know the lady.’ 


‘Nor I, alas! She prefers the Navy, it seems. Something about a sailor, and 
who cares then for a marching regiment?’ 


‘That’s not new. It was the same in my day, I remember. 


And---‘ He stopped, and the amusement had left his eyes as he looked for 
a moment at Grant. ‘My son was in the Navy.’ 


‘Indeed?’ A sudden instinct warned him to be careful. The son should 
surely have been in the regiment, where all of his line had been. ‘I was 
wondering if I could have met him?’ 


‘I wondered too. He was in Royal Sovereign at Trafalgar. A midshipman.’ 
‘Oh, I---* 


Grant stopped short, meeting the older man’s eyes and knowing that he 
need ask no more. Royal Sovereign had been Collingwood’s flagship in the 
Lee Division. She had broken the enemy’s line, as Victory had done, and 
she had paid the price in casualties. 


‘I see you’ve guessed.’ The quiet voice came again to check his thoughts. 
‘IT have not had a son, since then.’ 


‘No.’ He spoke shortly, with memories rising that would not lie down. ‘I 
was in Lysander, also in the Lee Division. Five ships astern, though, and 
that was easier.’ 


‘But I was asking if you had met him?’ 


‘There wasn’t wind enough.’ He was answering his own thoughts, the 
memories that would not quite go, and he had to bring himself sharply to 
what was needed. ‘Midshipman Barford? I think--I think perhaps I did. 
Not well, but there’s a memory. I was a midshipman myself, you see, and, 
of course, we did take our boats to the flagship at times--Captain seeing 
the Admiral, perhaps--and we’d be asked aboard.’ 


‘Exactly.’ 


There was silence. Grant stirred slightly in his chair and saw Wickham 
sitting very still, looking down at his plate and toying with a crumb of 
bread. The parlour-maids stood waiting. The room was drowsy in the 
sunlight of the afternoon, and through the open windows came a hum of 
bees. Beyond was the lawn, soft and green, and then the lake, with the 
white stone temple set among the trees. It was quiet, and utterly peaceful. 
It mirrored an England made for the delight of man, where only peace 
could dwell. Wickham was rolling the breadcrumb into a ball, and he had 
lost his father and his brother-in-law. 


‘Very well.’ 


Barford spoke suddenly and with a sharp change of tone, as 1f he were 
pulling himself together. His nod set the parlour-maids leaping for the 
plates. The room roused to activity, and he had an easy smile as he turned 
to his nephew again. 


“We seem to be losing this tale, John. You were telling me of the--Anstey, 
did you say? A daughter of Phryne, I suppose? But what’s she like?’ 


‘Ask Grant, sir. But she’s Phryne, as you say. She burst on the town the 
other week--in a curricle.’ 


‘Curricle! A woman?’ 
‘Driving it herself. So she’s the talk everywhere.’ 
‘But tell me more of this.’ 


It took the next twenty minutes, while the boiled fowls came and went, and 
it was not a monologue. Barford saw to that, with his lively questions, 
shrewd comments, and smiling reminiscences of some earlier pretty 
horse-breakers, as he called them. Wickham was amused and interested, 
very ready with his interjections, and Grant was willing enough to talk of 
her--except of the last night. That belonged to him alone, and he made no 
mention of it, though neither of them would have lifted an eyebrow if he 
had done. That, he noted thoughtfully, seemed certain. 


He thought the topic ended when the talk was turned to A/tair and the way 
he had met John Wickham; but later, when the fruits were on the table, the 
grapes and peaches and nectarines, their host came suddenly back to 
Hildersham and his dealings with Anice. 


‘Typical of him,’ was his dry comment. ‘What I think he calls prime 
style.’ 


“You know him?’ asked Grant quietly. 


‘Slightly. I knew his father better. Well . . .” He leaned forward for a 
biscuit, which was a signal to the butler that he was ready for the port. 
‘Let’s hope he can afford it.’ 


“Anice? Oh, surely---* 


‘It depends on what else he’s been doing. Though I’m told he’s careful at 
the tables.’ He pushed out his glass as the butler came deferentially with 
the decanter. ‘Do you play at cards, Grant?’ 


‘Hardly at all’ 


‘Excellent. There’s more ruin in cards than in women.’ He waved his hand 
gently over the glass for the scent of the wine. ‘At all events, if you must 


play cards for money, don’t do it after dinner, especially when you’ve 
liked the wine. There may be someone sitting there who hasn’t.’ 


‘Hasn’t?’ 


‘Dined so well. He’Il have a clearer head. That’s what Hildersham seems 
to have noticed.’ 


‘A nice point. I hadn’t thought of it.’ 


‘Because you’ve been at sea, where you don’t have gaming tables. A naval 
upbringing can keep a youngster out of mischief. Some sorts of mischief, 
at any rate.’ 


‘There’s another side to it, though.’ Grant hesitated, and then decided to 
press it. ‘I feel at a loss these days, out of soundings, and that’s due to 
being at sea. I don’t know what is thought, or how people look at things.’ 


‘Such as?’ 

‘This Hildersham affair, say, with Anice. How about his wife?’ 
‘Does it concern her at all?’ 

‘I’d have thought if a man goes to Paris with---‘ 


‘My dear Grant...’ There was a quick touch of amusement in his tone. ‘It 
happens, surely?’ 


‘Often enough. But I thought Hildersham a very decent fellow.’ 


‘So he is. And you are therefore surprised that he should leave his wife?’ 
He spoke steadily now, with the amusement gone. ‘Am I to explain?’ 


‘I’m asking you to.’ 
‘If I can.’ He sat in silence for a moment, and then spoke thoughtfully. ‘He 


has a great inheritance--estates, high rank, an ancient name--and such 
things can be a burden. They put duties on a man, and the first duty is to 


provide an heir. I speak feelingly of that, since I have not done it.’ For an 
instant he was silent, and then the level tone continued. ‘So he must find a 
wife, and early. She must be of proper age and health, and of a family that 
matches his own. A settlement must be made, which can be hard to reach. 
And I suppose it’s needful that the lady should be willing. In one way and 
another, you see, it’s difficult. Not many ladies fit requirements, and in the 
end his choice is small. He must take what wife he can. You could even 
feel sorry for him.’ 


‘Her also.’ 


‘Certainly. But do you wonder they do not regard the marriage as a thing 
for themselves? It’s a duty to posterity and is so performed. He’ ll expect 
that his first-born, and perhaps his second-born, shall be faithfully his 
own, and during that time he may stay with his wife. I believe Hildersham 
did. But afterwards...” There was a slight shrug of shoulders. ‘Do you 
see?’ ‘He feels differently?’ 


‘And why should he not? Set it to his credit that he will not usually object 
if his wife should also look around her. He’d think it highly ill bred to do 
that. I don’t know how far you can agree?’ 


‘I won’t presume to. I’m merely glad to know. It’s helpful.’ 


‘It may be. But...” Wickham leaned suddenly forward, his hand on the 
table, and his keen glance took in both of them. ‘Helpful or not, I think we 
should keep these thoughts quiet in front of Mary. I doubt if she’d 
sympathize.’ 


‘No-o.” Barford nodded slowly, as if appraising this. ‘From what we’ve 
heard--Charles was like that?’ 


*That’s St. Hollith.” Wickham spoke quickly to Grant, and then turned 
back again. ‘Yes. Though I’m not quite sure he qualified as a good fellow, 
as you ’ve called it.’ 


“We can’t be sure. And de mortuis is still a decent tag.’ 


‘I’m aware of it, sir. ’m merely saying we should keep this quiet in front 
of Mary.’ 


‘By all means.’ Again Barford nodded, and then he looked at Grant. ‘In 
general--and Mary apart--it’s well to be careful with the ladies.’ 


‘They’re unpredictable?’ said Wickham. 


‘Not entirely. I was about to observe that a lady who is tolerant is 
sometimes looking for what will excuse herself. I don’t mean Mary.’ 


“No, sir.’ 


‘She said, by the way, that she’s expecting you for supper. She declared 
roundly that you’re to be with her by eight o’clock.’ 


‘The devil she did! Can’t we have any port?’ It was half past seven when 
they took leave at last of their host, who let them out himself through the 
tall French windows of his library. Then, in the last of the September dusk, 
they walked together across the park, where the cedars were black above 
the grass and the lake was without a ripple. They went quietly, their 
footsteps lost in the turf. An owl hooted, and there was not another sound 
till they came to the high brick wall and a wicket gate. They passed 
through, and before them was a church, grey and ghostly now, and beyond 
it a pool and a village green, wide and level. Lights showed in houses, and 
Wickham found his voice again. 


‘I did say we were the poor relations. We don ¢ live at the Manor. This is 
it.’ 


It was a house of comfortable size, set back behind a garden, and Grant 
paused for a moment by the gate, while he tried to estimate it. But it was 
sunk in darkness now, and all he could see was the simple shape of it, the 
cornice and dormers, the tall pillared door and the symmetry of the 
windows. Wisps of smoke rose from the chimneys, lifting lazily against 
the sky, and something seemed to welcome him. 


‘Old?’ he asked quietly. 


‘Oh no. A century, perhaps. Queen Anne stuff, I believe.’ 


Wickham pushed back the gate, and as he strode up the path the door 
swung suddenly open, and a woman was under its fine old lintel, standing 
in a pool of light to receive him. She seemed young, perhaps younger than 
he, dressed for simplicity in a green spotted silk. She was not even in the 
latest mode. She had none of the extravagance of gores and flounces that 
were to be seen in Town, though she was certainly not rustic. The look of 
quality was obvious, and for a moment Grant hung back, standing by the 
gate in the shielding dark, and seeing the quick warm smile that came to 
her as she held out her arms to her brother. She kissed him quickly, and 
then for an instant they were eye to eye, standing together in obvious 
pleasure. They were different, yet alike; two of a kind; and the perception 
of it gave Grant the clue. She was of the same breed, a soldier’s daughter, 
a soldier’s sister, born to a tradition and a way of life that did not go with 
the Town, or the Earl of Hildersham, or the St. Hollith she had married. 
She was more like--Captain Grant. It was a tradition the Navy knew. 


He moved slowly up the path, drawn to her in a glow of pleasure. She was 
not Anice. She was in another world from Anice, but for the moment he 
could not think of that. They were separate and would never meet. But 
instinct had been right. There were other people in England, and here was 
one of them. 


She heard his slow footsteps and turned to face him. Her brother turned 
with her, remembering his duties. 


‘T’ve a friend,’ he said quickly. ‘You’ll have my message. Captain Grant.’ 
He paused for the proper moment. ‘And my sister, Lady St. Hollith.’ 


“You’re most welcome, Captain.’ 


Her voice was firm and pleasant, but he noted her use of his rank. She had 
done it easily, as if she were used to it, and he remembered that she would 
be. Then she stretched out her hand, and at once he was bowing over it. 


‘I hope P11 not be a trouble,’ he said. ‘I feel an intruder.’ 


‘Of course you aren’t. I'll be glad to hear more of you.’ 
‘It’s kind of your ladyship.’ 
‘Don’t call me that. It doesn’t fit me--here.’ 


‘Then don’t call me Captain.’ He moved a little closer and was looking 
into her eyes. ‘It’s not needed either. The less formality, the better.’ 


6 The Face in Ivory 


It was Lord Barford, quiet and tactful, who exploded the mine. He had no 
intention of doing that. He merely turned to his memories and spoke of the 
past, and he could hardly be blamed for the effect he had on Grant. He did 
not know the circumstances, or--as he might have put it himself--how the 
cards had been dealt. 


It came at the end of the week, on Grant’s third morning with the 
Wickhams. They were at leisurely breakfast together, that cool and golden 
morning, when a footman came from the Manor House carrying a note 
from Lord Barford. It was in his own laconic style, asking briefly for the 
company of Captain Grant at dinner that day. 


“What shall I do?’ asked Grant. 
‘Go,’ said John. ‘Youll get a decent dinner.’ 
“What does he want me for?’ 


‘Talk about his son, I should guess. I gathered the other night you knew 
him.’ 


‘Very slightly. In fact----’ He stopped, half irritated by the whole thing. 
‘Are you going?’ 


‘He knows I’m busy.’ 


This meant his father’s affairs. He had been busy with them since his 
return, pressed by an attorney who seemed to think that the late Sir Harry 
Wickham had been more a soldier than a man of business. Apparently 
there were difficulties, and the attorney was due again that afternoon, a 
prospect that did not seem to please John. He pulled a wry face, and across 
the table his sister laughed softly. Then she turned to Grant. 


Tm afraid you’ ll have to go,’ she told him quietly. ‘It’s Uncle Barford’s 
way. He thinks he’s head of the family.’ 


‘Isn’t he?’ 

‘Not of this one, even if my mother was his sister.’ 
“What does he want me for?’ 

‘Hasn’t John told you?’ 

‘Barford’s son?’ 


“Yes.” She looked steadily at him. “You wouldn’t think he has soft spots. 
He’s rather a man of the world, all polish and manners, but he’s soft in that 
spot. He likes talking about the boy. So if you knew him----’ 


‘I hardly did. I never served in Royal Sovereign, even if I did meet her 
midshipmen occasionally, and to be quite honest I can’t really remember 
which of them he was. There was a red-haired tearaway who was certainly 
heir to someone, and a fair-haired youngster who---* 


‘That’s the one.’ 
‘So you remember him?’ 


‘In a village?’ Again the soft laugh came. ‘I think he was good-looking 
enough to make any girl remember him. I was only fifteen, mind you, 
when he was last here, and I suppose he’d have been about eighteen. That 
was his last leave, and he kissed me in the park under the trees----- ‘ 


‘Oh ho!’ said her brother. ‘You never told me that.’ 


‘No?’ For an instant her eyebrows lifted. ‘You were an ensign then, John, 
very fine in scarlet, and I never asked how many girls you kissed--here or 
elsewhere.’ 


‘It was elsewhere. There weren’t any here.’ 


‘There was at least one, and you know who she was. However...’ She 
turned sardonically back to Grant. ‘Dick Barford was the fair-haired one, 
if that clears your memories at all.’ 


“Yes.” He spoke thoughtfully. ‘I suppose he joined Royal Sovereign after 
that---* 


‘And didn’t come back. Precisely.’ She nodded shortly. ‘He wasn’t the 
only one. So you’d better go and talk to his father. Or listen to him.’ 


‘It sounds delicate. How of his mother, by the way? I take it that Lady 
Barford is dead?’ 


‘No.’ 

‘Then---‘ He stopped short as he met her eyes. ‘What do you mean?’ 
‘There has never been a Lady Barford. He didn’t marry.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘It’s common enough.’ 

‘I suppose so. Who was the mother?’ 

‘Someone in the village. That’s common enough, too.’ 


‘The only thing that isn’t,’ said John suddenly, ‘is that Barford was honest 
about it. He owned the boy and looked after him. Apple of his eye, as 
Mary says. It sometimes works that way.’ 


“Ye-es. Well, I suppose I must go.’ 


It was scarcely half past three when he walked across the park in the warm 
sun of afternoon. He went past the lake, and as he came to the fringe of 
cedars he saw Lord Barford, now in a sky-blue coat above his pantaloons, 
walking on the lawn before his library windows. His greeting came at 
once, and they exchanged politenesses until they were settled in the library 
with the sherry and a rich dark madeira to support it. 


‘They go together,’ said Barford, ‘the one bringing out the flavour of the 
other. It’s a taste that can be criticized, I know.’ 


He said it lightly, as if to hint that he was not to be disturbed by that, and 
he glanced through the open window at the sunlit lawn before he spoke 
again. He was very much at ease, and he seemed to appreciate his 
surroundings as well as the wine. 


‘Do you know John Wickham well?’ he asked. ‘Hardly as much. Just a 
week together, in a ship I commanded.’ 


He explained what they had done, and Barford listened carefully, asking a 
question or two that showed him as the man who had been Ambassador to 
Lisbon and knew something of the operations on that coast. Then he gave a 
smiling nod. 


‘A pretty piece of work,’ he commented. ‘I’1l congratulate you both. No, I 
mean it. I’ve said I’ve a bond with the Navy, and as for John--well, apart 
from his own merits and its being my own regiment, I’m glad for his 
father’s sake. He was my good friend.’ 


‘Sir Harry Wickham?’ 


‘Sir Harry Barford Wickham, to be exact. It’s a family friendship, you see. 
His father and mine were in the regiment together, and they sold out 
together. Seventeen-forty-six, that was, after Fontenoy and the Jacobite 
affair.’ 


‘And Wickham settled here?’ 


‘Oh, not at once. He had an odd adventure first, but he was here four years 
later with another man’s--well, I won’t say wife, but another man’s widow, 
a very recent widow. They arrived together, most lovingly.’ 


‘With the village witch, I hear?’ 


‘Oh, you’ve heard that, have you?’ Barford sat back, and for an instant he 
paused, with his eyes thoughtful. Then he went steadily on, with nothing 


but polite interest showing in his face. ‘Yes, she came with them--young 
and charming, it seems--and they seem to have thought the world of her. 
But we seem to be forgetting the wine. I told you that madeira follows 
sherry.’ 


He leaned forward for the decanter, very much the host, and carefully 
filled the glasses. Then he sat back, holding his wine to the light, glancing 
for a moment at the lawn and the graceful cedars. 


‘All I was trying to say,’ he went on, ‘was that the Wickhams are almost of 
my family. Harry Wickham and I were almost brought up together, and he 
married my sister. Now he’s gone, by a stray musket shot, and I feel alone. 
You'll call me a man of sentiment, perhaps?’ 


‘Indeed I shall not. I’ve seen too much of war.’ 


‘I beg your pardon. I should have remembered. We’ll say a man of 
sensibility--if it’s not a term of contempt in these days.’ 


‘Surely not?’ 


‘Things are not what they were. An evil wind has been blowing from 
France, a wind of change and violence--of revolution, as they called it--- 
and the graces have withered. A man of breeding is now a man who breeds 
dogs, or perhaps horses--which is not what we used to mean. But I become 
trite. All I wished to observe was that you and John did a very pretty 
operation together, and I’m glad of it. 


John, when all is said, is my nephew, and you---‘ He stopped, holding it in 
suspense for a moment, while he seemed to contemplate his wine. Then he 
spoke deliberately. ‘I had hoped, of course, that friendship with the 
Wickhams would be continued in another generation, but it 1s not to be. 
You know why.’ 


He had come to it at last, as Mary had said he would, and Grant looked 
straight back at him, making no pretence to misunderstand. He thought he 
had better grasp the nettle and be done with it. 


“You mean your son?’ he said quietly. ‘I can’t pretend that I knew him 
very well, and of course it’s ten years since Trafalgar. But I do remember 
him. Tall and fair-haired, and rather good-looking.’ 


‘Uncommonly good-looking. I can say that, because it did not come from 
me? 


Again his eyes moved for an instant to the peaceful lawn, the trees and the 
cloud-flecked sky above, and he seemed to hesitate. Then from his fob 
pocket he took a slim gold locket and held it for a moment in his hand 
before he opened it. He took another long moment, and then spoke 
steadily. 


‘I had it done on his last leave. He didn’t like sitting for it, but I persuaded 
him, and I’ve thanked God ever since.’ 


He held it out, obviously a miniature of his dead son, and Grant leaned 
dutifully forward to take it. He knew he must show a proper interest, one 
that it was hard for him to feel, and he tried to compose his expression as 
he took the locket and its portrait of the boy who had died at Trafalgar. 
Then he looked carefully. ‘Good God!’ 


The words left him before he knew of them. It was the face of a boy, set 
above the familiar blue of a midshipman’s jacket, and it was not 
effeminate. The sex was unmistakable. Yet it was Anice who was looking 
at him from the pool of ivory. The artist had captured something, the 
mischievous smile, the crinkling forehead, the expression in the eyes, and 
he had never a doubt that it was her. Or, rather, it was not her. He knew it 
was not. It was a boy, a boy he had known, and the forehead was his, and 
the shape of the chin. They were not of Anice, but the smile was hers, and 
the eyes, and all that was alive in the face, and it could not be by chance. It 
was too exact. It could not be counterfeit, and he knew that these two were 
kin. Anice could be sister to the boy, and if she were not quite that she 
must at least be kin. Yet not, perhaps, to Barford, who was father to the 
boy. This face had not come from him. 


‘What is it?’ 


Barford spoke suddenly, and Grant looked up, knowing that he must have 
shown something. Then, drawn to it compulsively, he looked again at the 
face in the ivory, seeing now the hair which had almost the gold of hers. 


*Who---‘ 


He stopped himself in time. He had been about to ask who it was, but he 
knew who it was. It was the boy, Barford’s son, his natural son. 


‘It--it reminds me of someone.’ 
‘Of course--since you knew him.’ 


‘Yes.’ He was trying to get a grasp on things now. ‘He was certainly good- 
looking. His mother, perhaps?’ 


‘No one would say it was from me.’ 
‘With that hair--no. But who was she?’ 


‘Did they not tell you? I thought perhaps Mary . . .” Barford leaned 
forward and took the miniature. He glanced at it and then sat back, sipping 
comfortably at his madeira while his eyes strayed to the trees and the 
sunlit lawn. He seemed at his ease, and he had even a touch of amusement 
as he went placidly on. 


‘Strange forbearance. But we mentioned the village witch, who came here 
with the Wickhams. This was her daughter.’ 


‘The boy’s mother?’ 


‘Of course. Mary will tell you, if I don’t. So...’ Again he paused, and 
sipped his wine. ‘Ann Hart--that’s the charmer who came with the 
Wickhams--had a daughter a little later, and there’s some reason, by the 
by, to think that the father was a Wickham. But we’ll let that pass. She had 
a daughter. Her own hair and colour.’ 


‘Not a witch, I hope?’ 


‘In that sense, no. In another sense, I found her a witch indeed.’ 
‘T’m glad, my lord.’ 

“You need not be formal. We are at wine.’ 

‘Excellent wine. But what happened to her?’ 

‘She died. And I was left with Dick. I did at least own him.’ 
‘One should, surely?’ 


‘Not many do. But I was too proud of him not to. I owned him at once, and 
I brought him here when his mother died. He was six years old then--a 
little fair-haired boy with curls and those deep-blue eyes, and he was all I 
had. He was just nineteen when the Frenchmen killed him, and I had not 
seen him for months.’ 


‘I know. It was endless, that waiting before Trafalgar. But was he the only 
child?’ 


‘As I’ve told you--my only son.’ 


‘Yes.’ Grant nodded, and knew that it was not so. ‘I thought there could 
have been a sister.’ “Not by me.’ 


The tone had changed abruptly, and Grant took the inference at once. There 
had been a sister, by another father, and Barford had not liked it. He did 
not like it yet, and it was a topic to avoid. But the sister--the face in the 
ivory came suddenly back to him--must surely be Anice, or might be 
Anice, and he could not leave it at that. He must find out somehow, but not 
at this moment. He glanced at Barford, and knew he must not. On this 
point the man needed careful handling, and the sooner he were diverted to 
something else the better. But there was Mary, who would certainly know, 
and possibly the whole village would know. Somebody would talk, perhaps 
gladly, but in the meantime--- 


‘Need we talk of this?’ Barford’s voice came suddenly. ‘It’s not a happy 
memory.’ 


‘I beg your pardon.’ 


‘Not at all. Talk does drift, and sometimes unfortunately. Let us turn to 
something else.’ His courteous smile was showing again now. ‘I’d like to 
hear more of what you did along the coast these recent years.-Did you 
know I had the Lisbon Embassy for a while?’ 


‘Certainly.’ 
‘An interesting viewpoint, though I did not see much of the Navy.’ 
“We were always at sea. You’d meet the Army, no doubt?’ 


‘Wellington, from time to time, and frequently his staff. That’s how I met 
Hildersham.’ 


Again the talk had slipped, and again unfortunately; for Hildersham meant 
Anice, who was with him in Paris, and the mention brought the memory 
alive again. The man was all but present, sitting easily on the box of his 
barouche, a hand protectively on Anice, his deep voice pleasant in its 
confidence and courtesy. But he would be doing more now than put a hand 
on Anice. They were in Paris, and he would be sleeping with her. The 
thought stabbed and burned. He could give her everything, and what could 
a lonely sea officer--- 


‘What’s the matter?’ 


Again the quiet voice broke in, and he turned to see Barford watching him 
intently. For a moment he was embarrassed, and then he told himself it 
was needless. 


Barford was a man of the world, who would understand these things. He 
had not kept strictly to the path himself. 


‘It’s all right. I was just thinking of--Hildersham.’ 


‘And the lady?’ Barford nodded gravely. ‘I can understand that feeling. 
I’ve known it too well. My advice, if I may presume .. .’ 


‘Of course.’ 
‘If you feel like that, go and get her. And be damned to Hildersham.’ 
‘It’s what I’m tempted to. I’m not sure it’s wise.’ 


‘Because she’s--what she is?’ Again Barford nodded, and for a moment he 
hung in thought. ‘Do you know I’m called cynical?’ 


‘No. But why?’ 


‘Some views I hold. I’m not in tune with this age. But--where’s Lady 
Hildersham? We may suppose she’s not with him.’ 


“You say he didn’t marry her for that. Or perhaps didn’t.’ 


‘Certainly didn’t, in this age. Men marry for estates, not for wives. And 
when they’ve estates they lose them at play, or by horses, or Cyprians. I 
can at least vouch for the play.’ 


‘But I don’t see---‘ 


‘It’s simple. If your heart’s engaged, follow it--and don’t think too much 
of worldly circumstance. It’s what many do. They think of the world, not 
the woman, and all they get is--the world. Ah well...’ He sat back, smiling 
thoughtfully as if memories had roused. ‘At least I never did that. I played 
whist for money, but I did not marry for it. And now I’m called cynical.’ 


‘Not by many, I hope.’ 


‘Then try a word with Mary, and see what she thinks. Though John, I’m 
glad to say, shows some natural instincts which is more than his father 
ever did. She doesn’t approve of that, either.’ 


Whatever he might have meant was allowed to wait. Grant was in no mood 
now to chase the unnecessary. His mind was in turmoil--the face in the 
locket, the boy with the hair and eyes, Anice, Hildersham, and now this 
advice from Barford. It chimed exactly with his wish. But who was Anice? 
The face in the ivory hung before his eyes again--and suddenly he 


remembered that he was a guest in Barford’s house, most courteously 
received, and he must not drift into a reverie and forget his host. The 
thought was insistent, and he roused himself. He even managed a smile. 


“We'll let it wait, my lord. It’s too deep for me at this moment. And the 
wine too good.’ 


‘Then let’s go to dinner. Did you know Captain Harvey, I wonder, of the 
Amphitryon? He was also off that coast.’ 


‘A little earlier, I fancy. They gave him a seventy-four.’ 


They kept it on that level throughout dinner in the graceful room that 
overlooked the garden, and even afterwards, when they were at wine again 
in the library, there was nothing more disturbing than some talk of the boy 
who had known this room and would not come to it again. Though even 
that was delicate, for Grant’s memories were thin and Barford’s 
overflowing, and the boy had looked like Anice. The devil would not lie 
down, and with one thing and another Grant was not sorry when the clock 
at last showed half past seven and he could decently take his leave. But 
neither did he regret the visit. He was beginning to like Barford, and to see 
him as a lonely man who had come to wealth and title, and had lost what 
he cared for most. 


They parted cordially with expressions of goodwill that were certainly 
sincere, and then Grant walked alone across the park once more. It was 
dark now, with bright stars and a chill in the September night, and for a 
moment his eyes were on the stars, picking out Arcturus and noting that 
his path led west-by-north. Then he remembered that he need not. He was 
ashore now, without a ship to care for--or anything else to care for, as far 
as he could see. She was in Paris, and Hildersham had wealth and manners, 
anything but a man of straw. It was a thought to be chased away, but the 
others closed in, the face that was his and hers, and Barford’s displeasure 
at mention of a sister. There was a tangle here, and he had not yet all the 
threads of it; but Mary would know. Though it might be safer, he suddenly 
thought, to put the point to John. There was something, it seemed, that 
Mary disapproved of, though he did not remember what. 


He came to the house, and he found Mary by herself. She was sitting alone 
by the fire, giving grace, he thought, to a room that was beginning to look 
old-fashioned. It was a room from another day, built in Queen Anne’s time, 
panelled in golden oak as the way then was, with a silver grain to make it 
brighter, but dust and polish had dimmed it now to a deep brown, and the 
sparkle was gone. It was different, but attractive still, and someone had 
made the most of it. It had a carpet of deeper brown, soft and thick, that 
made the oak seem lighter. It had some good furniture, light and graceful, 
chairs that could have come from Heppelwhite, an inlay table in satinwood 
and rose, and a round tea-table of the latest style, slender on a single leg. It 
had a fireplace newer than the room, with a basket grate and a stone 
surround. Curtains of gold brocade hid the tall sash-windows, and on the 
walls were three good water-colours and an oil above the hearth---a scene 
of a gentleman’s park, with trees and rolling grassland and a fine old house 
beyond. It was not Barford’s house, and again for an instant Grant was 
wondering whose it was and why it had place of honour here. Then he put 
that aside and turned to speak to Mary, who was his hostess now. 


‘John still busy?’ he asked. 

‘It depends on what you mean by busy.’ 
‘I meant with the attorney.’ 

‘Did you really?’ 


The dry tone was unmistakable and it set him looking at her with full 
attention. She looked back with calm steadiness. 


“You evidently don’t know John. Did you really think he’d spend all day 
with an attorney, and an evening too?’ 


“Well, he said---‘ 


‘He says a good deal, and he did spend an hour with the man this 
morning.’ ‘And afterwards?’ 


‘An attraction of a different sort. There’s one in every village.’ 


‘Oh, I---‘ There could be no mistake about her meaning, and he cut his 
comment short. ‘Who is it?’ 


‘This particular one, I think, is Mary Ann Masheter. An unpleasing name, 
though we mustn’t blame her for that. Will you have tea?’ 


‘If you are.’ 


‘I am.” She leaned across to the tasselled bell cord on the wall. ‘And I 
shall be glad of your company.’ 


‘Thank you.’ 
‘Oh no.’ 


She had turned quickly to face him, looking directly into his eyes, and 
suddenly he was aware of her as he had never been before. Her eyes were 
alive, her clear face firm and strong. But it was feminine too, which he had 
hardly seen before. She had been his friendly hostess, and with his 
thoughts on Anice he had looked no further. Now it was different, suddenly 
different. He was alone with her, eye to eye, and for the first time he was 
seeing her as a woman. The thought occurred that she was perfectly aware 
of this. 


7 Natural Instincts 


His thoughts were broken by a tap at the door and the deferential entry of a 
parlour-maid. She was told to bring tea, and as the door shut softly after 
her he looked again at Mary, who was now comfortable in her chair, 
seeming very much at her ease. 


‘I’m glad you’ve come in,’ she told him, ‘even if it’s only to drink tea. 
I’ve been short of company for some time past.’ 


‘Since your father--er.. .’ 


‘Died. You may as well say it. And my husband too, the same day.’ She 
looked at him steadily. ‘But I didn’t really mean that. Being short of 
company goes much further back. My father, after all, was a Regular 
officer, and he’d been away for years. As for Charles...’ 

“Yes?” 

‘As I’ve told you. There’s one in every village.’ 

‘He left your 

‘They leave all of us. It’s reckoned fashionable.’ 


‘I didn’t know it was as bad as that.’ 


‘Didn’t you?’ A touch of amusement was showing in her smile. ‘I’m 
afraid, Richard, you’ve been at sea too long.’ 


‘If you mean I don’t know things, you’re quite right.’ 


‘But don’t sound apologetic. I rather like you for it.’ 


‘Thank you. But when you said every village I thought you were speaking 
of John?’ 


‘Certainly.’ Again, for an instant, the smile appeared, and then there was a 
little shrug of her shoulders. ‘I don’t think the Wickhams were ever much 
noted for constancy. My grandfather seems to have been the nearest we’ve 
ever come to it, in spite of eloping, and he passed something of it to my 
father--and there it stopped. The old strain seems to be breaking out 
again.’ 


‘John?’ 


‘Of course. Too good-looking, I suppose, and he can always babble at girls. 
He’s had some practice.’ The smile became a laugh, and then she changed 
the topic. ‘But how’s Uncle Barford? Still talking about Dick?’ 


‘Oh yes.’ He said it quickly, and the way began to open before him. ‘I’ve 
been hearing about the boy’s mother, and his grandmother.’ 


‘Granny Hart? You must be privileged. He won’t usually speak of them.’ 
‘Why not? Is he annoyed at something?’ 


‘How did you guess that?’ She was suddenly sharp, and then she relaxed 
again. ‘Well, perhaps he is. Of course, they are rather a skeleton in his 
family cupboard--and he never seems to notice that they’re in ours too.’ 


‘Yours?’ 


‘Didn’t he tell you we’re related to them? Wrong side of the blanket, of 
course. Great-Uncle Wickham.’ 


*Who?’ 


The door was pushed quietly open, the light tap of a finger hardly giving 
warning as the maid came in again with the tea. Mary sank into smiling 
silence as the tray was put on the single-legged table at her side, and then, 
as the door was shut again, she turned thoughtfully to the cups. He 
watched her carefully, considering now that she seemed to come of a 


family that had--in Barford’s phrase--some natural instincts. At all events, 
the men seemed to have, so... 


‘I’m wondering,’ she said slowly, ‘if history’s repeating itself. Here you 
are. What do you think John’s doing with Mary Ann?’ 


‘The village girl?’ He carefully took the cup she was holding out to him. 
‘She’s attractive?’ 


‘Uncommonly. That can happen, even in a village.’ 
‘Do you think it’s serious?’ 


‘l’ve never known John serious yet. As for Mary Ann, I don’t know. She’ll 
be wanting something, of course, and we’! find out later.’ 


“Ye-es.” He spoke slowly and tried to turn the talk back to what he wanted. 
‘But what were you saying about your Great-Uncle Wickham?’ 


‘Old Harry? Oh, that was the Ann Hart affair.’ 

‘But what happened?’ 

“You do sound interested.’ 

‘Well, yes--if it produced Dick Barford. After all, I did know him.’ 


‘More or less.’ She paused for a moment, and then seemed disposed to 
humour him. ‘That part of it’s fairly simple. Ann Hart came here with my 
grandmother.’ 


‘Village witch, I’m told?’ 


‘An odd sort of witch. She was about seventeen, they say, and attractive 
beyond anything you’ve ever seen. But at all events, she came, and a little 
while later Harry Wickham turned up too. That was my grandfather’s elder 
brother, coming on a visit, I suppose. Of course, he’d known Ann, when 
she lived on his estate, and he seems to have had another look at her. 
Result, a daughter--this Mary Atkins, as she called herself, though nobody 


ever told me why. She had her mother’s good looks, or some of them, and 
she attracted Barford. That’s all.’ 


‘No.’ He shook his head gravely. ‘It isn’t all, from what Barford said at 
dinner.’ 


‘He does seem to have been talking.’ 


‘More than he intended, perhaps. He showed me a locket--a miniature of 
Dick.’ 


‘I didn’t know he had one.’ 
‘He has, and it’s an excellent likeness. It reminded me---‘ 


He stopped suddenly, telling himself to be careful. ‘Dick, I imagine, took 
after his mother?’ 


“Well, he didn’t take after his father. As to his mother, I was only three 
when she died, so---‘ 


‘Died?’ 


‘Didn’t you know?’ She sounded suddenly suspicious. ‘I don’t make out 
how much Barford has told you.’ 


‘Not very much, really. I think perhaps there was a quarrel.’ 
‘There was. Do you really want me to tell you?’ 
‘Briefly, if you will.’ 


‘All right.’ She looked at him steadily, and still seemed puzzled. ‘You’ ll 
understand I’m giving you hearsay? It was all before I was born, or just a 
little after. However, Dick was born, as I’ve said, and apparently 
everything was lovely--Barford doting on both of them--he even built a 
house for her, on the estate--and then, unfortunately, she had another child, 
not his. Don’t ask me whose it was. I don’t think anyone’s ever known 
that--unless Barford does--but you’ll guess that he wasn’t pleased. To 


make it worse, she died from the birth, and that really was the finish. He 
took Dick to the Manor House and called him his son, but of course he’d 
have nothing to do with the infant, who wasn ¢ his. She was brought up in a 
cottage here by her grandmother--Ann Hart, of course.’ 


‘Oh, I see.’ He spoke quietly, and was seizing on the detail that it had been 
a girl. ‘What became of her?’ 


‘If you mean the grandmother, she lived to be about eighty. She died six 
years ago. If you mean the girl--another Ann, by the way--she ran off when 
her grandmother died. She’d have been sixteen then, so I suppose she 
found work somewhere. However . ..” There was a distinct change of tone, 
as if she had now had enough of this. ‘I was in London by then--higher 
education with my Uncle Barford--so I can’t tell you much about it.’ 


‘No. But thank you for being patient.” Ann could be Anice, and the age 
fitted too. She had said she was twenty-three. But he could ask no more 
just now, and he managed a smile as he accepted the change of topic. ‘And 
what does that mean? The higher education?’ 


‘Oh...’ She was smiling at once, and plainly more interested. ‘It was the 
London season, my first, and I had to learn the way of it--what to do, what 
to wear, what sort or manners to use.’ 


‘And did you?’ 


‘Oh yes--with some mistakes. Of course, I was only twenty, and wildly 
excited, so I thought about nothing else, and you can’t help learning if you 
do that. And I must say that Barford--for a man--was as good a guide as I 
could have had.’ 


‘About clothes?’ 


‘I did say, for a man.’ She was smiling broadly for a moment. ‘He was a 
little prejudiced there--wrong by about half a century--but I soon found 
out. What really mattered was to get the right dressmaker, and that wasn’t 
difficult with the introductions he gave me. That was the point, of course. 
He knows everyone and took me everywhere--even Almack’s. He always 


had the entry, and, of course, as Lord Barford’s niece--nearly his daughter, 
by the way he talked--I was accepted.’ 


‘Very pleasant.’ 


‘Oh yes, but it was very deceiving too. I simply posed as Lord Barford’s 
niece. I let them think I’d been brought up like that, and I’d always lived 
like that, and they’d no idea what a simple life I’d had at home. They 
thought I lived at the Manor, and they accepted me on those terms.’ She 
was frowning thoughtfully for a moment. ‘I did try to stop it, once, and I 
was told not to be a fool--by my dear uncle. He takes the world as it is, of 
course.’ 


‘He probably knows what it is.’ 


‘And he likes the fact to be appreciated, I may tell you.’ The smile came 
quickly back as she gave a sardonic nod. ‘He was good to me, and very 
kind, but I did think now and then that he was enjoying letting me see how 
high in the world he’d reached, and how many people he knew. It’s human, 
I suppose.’ 


‘And I should think his lordship is very human.’ 
‘He is. But don’t say his lordship, to me.’ 


‘Sorry. But it must have been a good experience for you. I think you were 
lucky.’ 


‘Does lucky include getting married?’ 
‘Getting---* 


‘Married, I said. Because that’s what it did to me. You don’t think Charles 
would have looked twice at me, do you, if I hadn’t been Lord Barford’s 
niece and all the rest of it? Possibly with expectations.’ 


‘Then--then why did you do it?’ 


‘I suppose I was dazzled. It’s a glittering sort of world, till you’re used to 
it. So 1t was that--and the St. Hollith charm, and manners. He had those, of 
course. They all have.’ She was looking at him now with a steadiness that 
could have been her brother’s. ‘So don’t feel deficient because you don’t 
know that world. You’re better as you are.’ 


‘It’s been all Navy with me, I’m afraid.’ 
‘It seems to have been all Army with---‘ 


She stopped short as they heard the front door pushed open. Then there 
were footsteps in the hall, brisk and firm, and John’s voice calling 
cheerfully to Mary. He sounded as if he were wriggling out of a greatcoat, 
and a moment later he came stamping into the room to warm his hands at 
the fire. 


‘Cold,’ he said cheerfully. ‘I’m not sure she was worth it.’ 
‘Mary Ann?’ 


‘Who else?’ He flashed a sudden smile at his sister. “Queer how these girls 
get above themselves.’ 


‘Queer what encouragement they get.’ 

‘Not the heavy sister, please. The war’s over now.’ 

‘What’s that to it?’ 

‘There weren’t any chances, so I’ve something to make up.’ 
‘Well, if you think it’s worth getting cold for?’ 


‘I don’t. I even began to think of Barford’s dinner. How is he, by the way? 
What did he talk about?’ 


‘Oh---‘ Grant roused himself to answer. ‘His son, mostly.’ 


‘And the Hart family,’ said Mary. 


‘What? Old Granny?’ John turned sharply by the fire, with the smile 
lighting his face again. ‘Now she really was a marvel. She was nearly 
eighty, mind you, when I last saw her, and even then she could do it.’ 

‘A charmer?’ 

‘About ten charmers. She’d have charmed anything out of anyone. And to 
judge by what she did to Barford, I suppose her daughter must have been 
the same.’ 

‘What about her grand-daughter?’ said Mary calmly. 

“Young Ann? Is that a thrust at me, by the way?’ 


‘For what?’ 


“You know very well what. You’d enough to say about it at the time.’ He 
was laughing again as he turned to Grant, and perhaps he did not notice 
how his guest’s face had tightened. ‘That was my last leave before 
Peninsula, and I suppose this child was about sixteen--just trying it out to 
see what she could do. Well, well! If her mother was like that, I don’t 
blame Barford in the least. When do we have supper?’ 


‘Half past nine,’ said Mary. ‘Like other people. You’d better get a drink.’ 


‘IT will. We all will.’ He spoke cheerfully as he wandered across the room. 
‘I’m hungry.’ 


‘Mary Ann, I suppose? I hope you’re not thinking of repeating that affair?’ 


‘Which one? Young Ann?’ He turned with his hand on the rosewood wine 
cupboard. ‘I’m not having the chance to. What do you think she wants?’ 


‘I haven’t impudence enough to guess. You’d better tell me.’ 
‘Wants me to take her to Cheltenham for a season.’ 


‘Cheltenham!’ Even Mary sounded surprised. ‘What did you say?’ 


‘Told her to go to hell. Said I’d smack her bottom if there was any more of 
it.’ 


‘IT wish you had done.’ 
‘I very nearly did, so we aren’t on the best of terms. Port?’ 
‘Just a glass.’ 


She watched him critically while he poured for all of them, and she 
seemed to be appraising his mood. Then she changed the topic. 


‘As a matter of fact, John--since you don’t seem to know it--you can’t take 
Mary Ann or anybody else to Cheltenham just now. It’s a summer spa, not 
a winter one like Bath.’ 


‘Is it? You’d better tell me about it. You drink the waters, don’t you?’ 
‘Some people do. Some pretend to.’ 
‘Oh?’ He glanced suspiciously at her. ‘What do these waters do to you?’ 


‘The point is indelicate. I was merely telling you that it’s a summer spa. 
Fashionable, too. It’s ahead of Bath, in these days.’ 


“You sound as if you know it.’ 
‘Charles once took me there.’ 
‘The devil he did!’ 


“You were--abroad at the time. But what I’m telling you now, John--’ Her 
voice became suddenly incisive. ‘--is that if you go to Cheltenham, winter 
or summer, you don’t take Mary Ann.’ 


“You do sound fierce. Would you care to give a reason?’ 


‘I could give several reasons, having seen Cheltenham in the company of 
Charles, but Pll keep to just one--that if you go to Cheltenham at all 


you’re taking me.’ 


‘You?’ There was quick surprise in his face, as quickly followed by 
amusement. *You’re waking up, aren’t you?’ 


‘Isn’t it time I did? Do you expect me to sit here for the rest of my life--a 
contented widow, at twenty-six?’ 


‘No.’ He answered her quietly, and the amusement had left him. There was 
plain affection in his eyes now. ‘Do you think to marry again?’ 


‘I don’t know. I may not be asked to. I certainly shan’t if I stay here. 
Nothing at all will happen.’ 


‘My God, it won’t!’ 


“You’ve noticed it, have you?’ A touch of the sardonic was returning to her 
now. “There’s nothing here for me but advice from Barford, and nothing 
for you but Mary Ann. You'll be better at Cheltenham yourself.’ 


‘Are you hinting I should look for a wife there?’ 


‘It might not be necessary. She might be looking for you. That can happen, 
I may tell you, at a spa.’ 


‘It can happen anywhere.’ 
‘More often at a spa. They aren’t a// there to drink the waters.’ 
‘I’m not sure you need them yourself.’ 


‘Have I said it? But it won’t do you any harm to meet people--a lot of 
people.’ 


‘It certainly won’t, after that damned Peninsula.’ 


‘Then what do you say?’ 


‘Mary, there’s only one thing I could say. We’ II call it settled, shall we? Do 
it in the spring?’ 


‘In May. That’s when the season opens.’ She nodded happily, looking at 
him steadily. Then she slowly turned her head, as if she had not quite 
finished with this. ‘How of you, Richard? Will you be there too?’ 


‘In Cheltenham?’ 

‘Why not? It’s very pleasant, and you’d be welcomed.’ 

*By--you?’ 

‘Why--of course.’ Her smile appeared suddenly. ‘But also by everybody.’ 
‘That seems unlikely.’ 


‘Not at a spa.’ She watched him for a moment, and then explained it. ‘Half 
the company are there to meet people, and you’ find ladies in plenty 
who’ll be glad to meet a naval officer of--may I say?--some distinction.’ 


“You may say of some prize money,’ said John calmly. ‘They’ Il be even 
more glad of that.’ 


‘Not all of them.’ She answered him quickly, and then brought her eyes 
back to Grant. ‘There are fortune-hunters at a spa, of course, and of both 
sexes, but there are the others too, and a spa wishes to be fashionable. It 
wants what it calls the right people, and a post captain is certainly one of 
them, so you may depend on it that the Master of Ceremonies will look 
after you. He’lI see to it that you don’t want for introductions, or for the 
entry anywhere, and you’ll have a very good time.’ 


‘You do mean to have him.’ 


‘Stop it, John.’ She dealt quickly with the interruption, and then her eyes 
came back. ‘Of course I don’t wish to pull you to Cheltenham if it doesn’t 
suit you. Give me credit for that. But if 1t does happen to suit you, I shall 
be very glad to see you.’ 


‘Why?’ said John. 


‘Try thinking, for a change. You may, in time, arrive at the thought that a 
brother is not always the right escort.’ 


‘She means it. You may as well strike your flag, Richard. Do it gracefully, 
and say you’ll be in Cheltenham--convoy duty, mind you.’ 


‘And why not? It sounds very pleasant.’ He turned happily to Mary. ‘Of 
course I’Il be there, if I can find a lodging.’ 


‘Plough Hotel. It’s the best in Cheltenham, and very suited to a bachelor.’ 
Her eyes were bright with pleasure now. ‘I do think you’ll enjoy it. It’s a 
good setting for anyone.’ 


It was the wrong comment. His thoughts flew off at once, and for an 
instant they were of Anice, who could shine in any setting and would 
surely be the toast and beauty of a spa. He could see himself with her, 
parading in the Pump Rooms and sauntering in the gardens, and he had to 
wrench his thoughts back to Mary as he heard her speak again. 


‘But we can’t go there till the spring,’ she was saying. ‘So what do we do 
till then? I’ve had enough of village winters.’ 


‘London?’ 


‘Possibly. At all events, it’s what Barford’s talking of. He seems to have 
rented a house there.’ 


‘He didn’t tell me,’ said John. 


“You were probably thinking of Mary Ann. But how of you, Richard? Do 
you winter in London?’ 


‘I don’t know.’ He spoke slowly, and his thoughts were still with Anice. ‘I 
might be in Paris.’ 


8 Village Venus 


He had said it on impulse, his thoughts filled with Anice, and then he was 
suddenly in alarm, fearing that Mary would guess what he had meant. But 
she merely nodded, as if she found nothing odd in a wish to visit Paris, and 
John kept a loyal silence until the parlour-maid came in to speak of supper. 
Then the talk turned, though the thought stayed that if Anice had really 
been this Atkins’ daughter, she had once had an affair with John. It would 
have been like her, and like John too, and he found the thought 
displeasing. He could not quite lose it, and it stayed nagging in his mind. 


It was still there next morning, and so was Barford’s advice that he should 
seek her in Paris and come to grips with everything. He was feeling firmer 
about it now. It was what his instinct had prompted, and his naval training 
too, and it seemed the only way to clear this up and find out who she was. 
He could not now bring himself to ask any of them here, but he had a 
chance later that day to walk by himself and think this out. John had 
disappeared, possibly with Mary Ann, and Mary was engaged at the 
Manor, to drink tea with her uncle. She pulled a wry face over it, and then 
suggested that Richard might perhaps call at the Manor at about half past 
two to escort her home. There was a frankness about her that brought an 
immediate agreement to do so. 


He turned into the park not much after one o’clock, thinking that he would 
walk all round it while he cleared his thoughts in peace. He was in a mood 
of doubt by now, telling himself that he was leaping at conclusions merely 
from a face in ivory; and he knew now that he was attracted by Mary as 
well as Anice. He wanted to pursue it with both of them, and he knew he 
had better not. He could guess what would happen. 


He was still brooding on it when he came upon John--and Mary Ann. He 
was in a far corner of the park by then, a good half-mile from the Manor 
House, and he was coming to the top of a wooded knoll when he saw them. 


They were sitting on the grass together in as secluded a spot as they could 
have wished, screened by the trees and with a southward prospect over 
fields and a winding stream. His tread on the grass must have been heard, 
for they turned as he approached and John scrambled to his feet, not in the 
least embarrassed. He was laughing as he spoke. 


‘We were just talking of you,’ he called. ‘But allow me---* The infectious 
laugh came again to his face. ‘This is Mary Ann. She’s a friend of mine, 
just now, and she wants to be a friend of some others too. Come on, lass-- 
show yourself.’ 


But she was already at his side, a dark-haired girl with an eager laughing 
face, brown and sun-tanned, whose dark eyes shone with her zest for life. 
She was lightly built, with something of the bird about her, and her head 
seemed perfectly poised on her shoulders as she stood erect and waiting. 
But he noticed that she did wait. She waited for him to speak first, and he 
gave her credit for that. Then he became aware that he was standing a little 
stiffly, distinctly the post captain, viewing her much as he would have 
viewed a raw young officer who had just come aboard, and the thought 
annoyed him. He made himself relax, and looked again into her vivid eyes, 
and at once he was smiling. He was almost beginning to laugh. He could 
not help it--with Mary Ann. 


‘Good day to you--ma’am.’ He was not quite sure how to put it, but he 
must at least show courtesy. ‘I’m happy to make your acquaintance.’ 


That was conventional enough, but she did not seem to take it so. Her eyes 
sparkled at it, and her smile was charming as she answered. 


‘Sir...’ She spoke in a clear fresh voice that had hardly a trace of the 
country accent. ‘It’s I that should be happy. First the Army...’ Fora 
fleeting instant she turned her eyes to John. ‘. . . and now the Navy. I 
hardly know myself.’ 


‘I’m sure you know yourself excellently.’ 


‘She does,’ said John. ‘At least she knows what she wants, and if you do 
happen to be in London this winter you’ re likely to see a little more of 
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her. 
‘That sounds mysterious.’ 


‘Not at all. She can’t spread wings in this place, so she would like a 
change--which means London. And by the way things are going I look like 
taking her there.’ 


‘Oh, I see.’ He stopped short, hoping again that he was not standing stiffly. 
Then he turned to Mary Ann, and tried to speak gallantly. ‘I'll be honoured 
if we meet, ma’am. If I can be of any service...’ 


‘Sir!’ Smile and eyes seemed brighter than before. ‘You are very good. I 
may perhaps ask some small thing--some day---if I may?’ 


‘Of course.’ 


He had to say it. She had taken him at his word with a devastating speed, 
though she must have known that he had meant no more than a vague 
politeness, and he began to look at her with a new respect. There was more 
in her than he had expected. But he had enough on his hands already, 
without Mary Ann as well, and he decided to make an end of this at once. 


‘I’m happy to have met you, ma’am.’ He said it a little stiffly, and then at 
once he turned to John. ‘I’m expected at the Manor, to take Mary home, so 
you'll forgive my leaving you?’ 


‘Of course, if Mary wants you. I’m sure that Mary Ann will forgive you 
too.’ 


Mary Ann was equal to it. For a moment she stood poised, while her head 
went back, and then she dipped into a curtsey, deep and graceful, 
admirably done. 


‘There is nothing to forgive. Sir--your most obliged and humble servant.’ 


It sounded old-fashioned, oddly so in Mary Ann, and for an instant he 
wondered where she had picked it up. It sounded like something borrowed; 


but that, he remembered, was true of the rest of her manners. They did not 
fit a village girl, and she had certainly learned them elsewhere. 


“Yours, ma’am.’ He bowed quickly as he spoke. ‘A most pleasant meeting. 
But now, if you'll give me leave...’ 


He walked quickly away, hoping it would not seem too abrupt, and then, as 
he continued his circle of the park, he began to be grimly amused. John, he 
thought, was finding her a handful--and serve him right. He was no 
beginner, of course, and Mary Ann might have some shocks before she had 
done with him, but certainly she was not the village girl. Yet she had been: 
and again he wondered where she had learned her manners. It brought the 
memory of Anice to him, who had also been a village girl, and had learned 
her manners as a lady’s maid. Could this girl... ? 


He all but stopped in his walk as another thought came flashing. They 
must surely have known each other. They would be almost of an age, and if 
Anice had come from this village they could not have avoided each other. 
They might have been friends, or the opposite, and he could make no 
guess, but it would be strange if one small village should turn out two such 
girls as these; unless, of course, there was more to it than chance, and one 
was following the other. He must learn a little more, he told himself, of 
Mary Ann, and he was not altogether glad that he had met her. 


It was a little after half past two when he came to the Manor House, and as 
he walked up the terrace a footman opened the mahogany door between 
the Doric columns of the portico. Evidently he was expected, and the man 
took him at once to a long drawing-room, white-and-gold, with a deep-red 
carpet and slender chairs in golden satin. The tall windows were open to 
the park to let the shafts of sunlight come pouring in, though a fire was 
twinkling in a hearth of golden stone under a mahogany surround that had 
silver candlesticks and a gilded clock. Mary was in a chair by the fire with 
a tea-tray at her side, and Barford, in white pantaloons and a mulberry 
coat, was sitting cross-legged on a sofa, much as his ease. He rose lazily to 
his feet as the footman ushered in his guest. 


‘Come in,’ he said affably. ‘You’re very welcome. Do you drink tea?’ 


‘Not just now, thank you.’ 


He was looking round the room, noting the elegance and the blaze of 
colour, and thinking that this was typical. Barford would probably prefer 
his library, and he would have wine there with a man, but he would use this 
room to give tea to a lady. He would think it her proper setting, a courtesy 
to which she was entitled, and a glance at Mary, poised in her chair by the 
sparkling silver of the tea-tray, suggested that he was right. She gave grace 
to the room, and the room enhanced her own. 


‘I’m glad to see you.’ She was smiling happily as she spoke. ‘I’ve taxed 
my uncle’s patience long enough.’ 


‘I’m sure you haven’t.’ 

‘Oh yes, I have. He finds me quite unreasonable.’ 

‘The privilege of your sex, my dear.’ Barford spoke easily, leaning now 
against the mantelpiece. ‘Don’t alter it. You’re charming as you are, and I 


wouldn’t have you otherwise.’ 


‘That isn’t quite what I gathered. However .. .” She came briskly to her 
feet. ‘I think I need a walk. Would you ring for my cloak?’ 


‘Of course--if you must have one.’ He pulled gently at the gilded tassel of 
a bell cord. ‘A pelisse is more the fashion.’ 


‘In London, no doubt. But not here.’ 


‘I’m sure you know best. But when you come---* He broke off, and then 
turned pleasantly to Grant. ‘I shall be in Town for the winter season, and I 
hope Mary will be with me. I’ve taken a house in Curzon Street, and if you 
should be in Town I shall count upon you to call.’ 


‘I shall be most happy.’ 


‘Then Ill call it unfriendly if you do not. Pll leave Mary to say what she 
would think.’ 


‘I should think the same,’ came the prompt answer. 
‘Then Ill most certainly call.’ 
‘It’s settled then,’ said Barford. ‘Curzon Street, October and November.’ 


He turned as one of his trim young parlour-maids came quickly in with 
Mary’s cloak, and then he helped her into it. He kissed her lightly, and then 
let them out through the library and walked with them across the velvet 
lawn to the fringe of cedars and the view along the lake to the Grecian 
temple. 


“Why do we build such things?’ he asked at large. ‘Except that it’s 
fashionable, or was. In my day a gentleman was expected to have such 
things in his park. Well, well .. .” His easy smile broke out again. ‘Call on 
me again, Captain Grant, whenever you please. Formality is not needed. 
Now I think Mary looks impatient for your arm.’ 


She accepted it with a laugh, and then they walked together across the 
park, slowly in the afternoon sunshine. He had meant to learn something 
now of these village affairs, but they were no longer in his thoughts. These 
were only of Mary, who was at his side, and was gracious, and of his own 
kind. The touch of her fingers was friendly on his arm, and his thoughts 
were of her and of her talk with Barford. He wondered whether they had 
really been irritating each other. 


‘How’s Barford?’ he asked suddenly. ‘Have you been arguing?’ 
‘What makes you say that?’ 
‘It sounded like it.’ 


‘Hmm.’ She stayed in silence for a moment. ‘I suppose it did. He’s too 
much the guiding uncle at times. Worldly wise, and he can’t forget it. I 
might be his ward by the way he’s been talking.’ 


‘What about? May I ask that?’ 


“Yes.” She was suddenly terse. ‘He thinks I ought to marry again. Suitably, 
of course--which means into the nobility. He says I could.’ 


‘I’m quite sure you---‘ 


‘Don’t be silly.’ She laughed, as if she had understood his meaning and 
was not displeased. ‘It’s nothing to do with whether I’m fit to look at or 
not. A man of rank doesn’t think that way.’ 


‘Can’t he feel like other men?’ 


‘When he chooses a mistress. A wife’s rather different.’ She was distinctly 
sardonic now. ‘I can marry, if I wish to, first because I’m properly 
connected--a peer’s widow.’ 


‘And a general’s daughter.’ 


“You’re improving. And Lord Barford’s niece, of course. Don’t forget 
that.’ 


‘I’m sure he didn’t.’ 


‘How did you guess? And second . . .” Her forehead wrinkled for a 
moment, and then her tone changed. ‘I must say this was good of him. He 
said I’d expectations--meaning from himself, of course. So I’m heir to 
something, I don’t quite know what, but it will no doubt have been nicely 
calculated. Suitable bait, you see, and between that and the right 
connections...’ 


“You’re fortunate.’ 

‘No. I’m ungrateful.’ 

‘But why?’ 

‘Don’t you understand?’ She glanced sharply at him, and for an instant she 
seemed impatient. ‘I’ve had that sort of marriage once, and I’m not having 


it again. It isn’t worth it, whatever he thinks, and he can disinherit me if he 
wants to.’ 


‘He’d not do that, surely?’ 


‘He might. He’d like his money to go to the right place, and he’d like a 
peer living in his house after him, not a commoner. Well, /’m a commoner. 
At least, I was brought up as one, and from now onwards I’m going to live 
in my own rank and take things easily. Barford’s different, of course. He’s 
spent his whole life climbing to what he wasn’t, and now he’s become it. 
Well, good luck to him, but I don’t happen to want it for myself. That’s 
all.’ 


‘Can’t he understand that?’ 


‘He’s too sure he knows best. In a lot of ways he does, of course, but not 
quite in every way. Now let’s talk of something else. You’ve been for a 
walk, it seems, by the dust on your boots. Did you see John?’ 


“You’re guessing well.’ 
‘I know his ways. What did you think of Mary Ann?’ 


She had stopped in her walk, turning directly to him as she put the 
question, and the steadiness of it told him that she wanted a proper answer. 
He took a moment to consider it. 


‘She’s remarkable,’ he said slowly. ‘It’s the least I can say.’ 
‘Would you call her dangerous?’ 

‘T think I would.’ 

‘I’m glad you agree. Why do you call her remarkable?’ 


‘Oh...’ For a moment he hesitated. ‘She’s vital--full of life--and so quick, 
and so sure of herself. Her manners, too. They didn’t come from the 
village.’ 


‘She had those from Barford.’ 


“What!” 


‘Oh, it’s all right.” She was laughing suddenly at his concern. ‘I’m not 
suggesting an affair with Uncle. Mary Ann isn’t quite of that standard. She 
was his parlour-maid--that’s all. You’ve noticed he has dinner served by 
maids? He has the butler, to see to the wine, but no other man. He says the 
girls look better.’ 


‘So they do.’ 


‘Said like a man! But Mary Ann had about five years of it, as first parlour- 
maid, and I must say she was good at it. But that’s how she learned her 
manners--copying him and his guests. She’I] have been good at that too.’ 


He could well believe it, and it explained also the old-fashioned style he 
had found in her manners. That could be expected, if she had copied 
Barford. 


‘Why did she leave?’ he asked slowly. 


‘Oh, I don’t know. I think it was when her mother died, but does it matter? 
It’s John I’m thinking about now. What does the girl want?’ 


‘From what she said--though it wasn’t much--she wants to be taken to 
London.’ 


‘By John?’ She turned sharply to him, with her lips pressed tight for a 
moment. ‘Why are men such fools with girls?’ 


‘I’ve heard of girls being fools with men.’ 


‘As I was? Oh, it’s all right, I’ cry touche. All the same, I wish John 
wouldn’t do it. What’s put this into her head, I wonder?’ 


‘London?’ He hesitated, and then saw his chance. ‘Wasn’t there another 
girl from here who went off? Atkins, I think she was called.’ 


‘Ann? But did she go to London? I never heard where she went.’ 


‘I just wondered if it was one girl following the other. I suppose they knew 
each other?’ 


‘Oh yes. But...” Again she stopped, and then a smile came to her, slowly 
broadening to amusement. ‘You’ve pretty well promised Barford you’ll 
call on us in London. Now suppose John has Mary Ann there at the same 
time? It’s, the sort of thing he would do. You may find yourself meeting 
her again.’ 


‘Very likely. But it won’t be what I’m in London for.’ 


‘IT hope not. But didn’t you say something about being in Paris too? When 
will that be?’ 


‘I don’t know. In fact...” Thoughts of Anice were blending with it now, 
but Mary’s eyes were charming. ‘It’s time I was thinking what I am going 
to do.’ 


9 The Errant Nymph 


It was certainly time. He lay thinking of it that night, after he was in bed, 
and the more he thought of it the more plain it seemed that he must have 
another talk with Anice. Who she was hardly seemed to matter. It was the 
memory of her that would not leave him, and until he knew how he stood 
with her he could not know how he even wished to stand with Mary. Yet 
Mary, in her different way, was becoming important. So he must find 
Anice; and not until then would he know how he really felt to either of 
them. 


So far, so good. He must find Anice. But how to set about it was another 
matter. He did not know whether she was still in Paris, or even whether she 
was still with Hildersham. If she was, he did not know where they were 
staying. He had never been in Paris, and his knowledge of French was just 
enough for the simple questions he must put to a prisoner of war. It 
seemed all but hopeless--until he remembered that Hildersham, with rank 
and wealth, was perhaps important enough for his whereabouts to be 
known to the Embassy in Paris; or the Charge d’ Affaires, if an Embassy 
had not yet been established. But did Embassies give addresses? That was 
an awkward point, and he worried over it for the next half-hour until the 
obvious solution occurred to him--ask Barford, who had been an 
Ambassador. This was precisely the world he had lived in, and he would 
know all these points. He was friendly, and would probably enjoy showing 
his knowledge. 


A sea officer had learned to act promptly, and he walked through the park 
to the Manor House the next morning, to find Barford standing on the 
sunlit terrace in talk with his gamekeeper. He turned, gave courteous 
greeting, and then apologized for being at the moment a little occupied. 
For another minute or two he continued to talk about pheasants. Then he 
brought it to an end, dismissed the keeper, and gave full attention to his 
visitor. 


‘I’m sorry,’ he said easily. ‘Do you find pheasants interesting?’ 
‘Not very, I’m afraid.’ 


‘Nor I. Unfortunately I have to pretend to. I like looking at pheasants, but I 
get no pleasure from shooting them. The noise is distracting and the 
expense damnable. But there it is, and for a gentleman not to like it would 
be the social end of him.’ 


‘Tm sorry.’ 


‘So am I. I’ve guests next month, when the shooting opens, which means it 
will be mid-October before I can arrive in London. You’!l remember, I 
hope, to see me there?’ 


‘If ’'m back from Paris.’ 


He explained what he meant as they paced slowly along the terrace 
together, and not many words were needed with a mind as quick as 
Barford’s. 


‘By all means pursue your Cyprian,’ he said affably. ‘She seems to be 
most charming, and you’ll need an occupation until you settle to 
something. But why rush off to Paris until you at least know where 
Hildersham is? Can’t you learn that in London?’ 


‘How?’ 
‘Call at his house. It’s in Hartford Street, I think.’ 
‘He won’t be there.’ 


‘But his butler will, and if you take an air of consequence he’Il tell you 
where his master is. Or if he can’t do that, hell refer you to a banker or an 
attorney. Hildersham’s too wealthy to disappear without a trace, and 
there’ ll be somebody who’ ll know. So try it.’ 


‘I will. He did ask me to call at his house.’ 


‘Then say so. It will ease things. When will you go?’ 

‘It’s a question of leaving here. I may have to be tactful.’ 
“You can always plead affairs. Say you must see your banker.’ 
‘It’s high time I did.’ 

‘Then you won’t find it difficult.’ 


Nor did he. He mentioned casually the next day that he must soon be back 
in London to get his affairs in hand, and if Mary was disappointed she was 
too accomplished to show it. She showed as much regret as politeness 
demanded and no more, and she did not even remind him of his promise to 
call on her in London. She left that to John, who was forthright about it. 


‘Don’t forget it,’ he said jovially. ‘I?ll be there by mid-October. I'll shoot a 
few of Barford’s pheasants, and then be there.’ 


“With Mary Ann?’ 


‘I should think so, by the looks of things. But don’t worry. We shan’t be 
staying with Barford.’ 


‘I should hope not. Where will you be?’ 


‘No idea--yet. That’s why you must call at Barford’s. It’s how we’ll find 
each other. When do you leave for London, by the way?’ 


‘Another day or two. I won’t be abrupt about it.’ 


He gave it three more days, and he was surprised to find how much of the 
time he spent with Mary. He liked her talk and company, and as they 
walked the park together, those crisp September days, their talk went 
further than he expected. She was understanding, well used to a world of 
ranks and uniforms, and he found himself telling more than he had meant 
to tell of what the long war years had been. He heard in return, and perhaps 
more fully than she had intended, something of what they had been at 
home, with husband, father, and brother all in scarlet. She was cautious 


about the husband, but he remembered her admission that she meant to do 
it differently another time. 


He asked her of her present plans, and she laughed a little ruefully. 


‘How can I have any?’ she asked. ‘Barford says the world gets lax. Morals 
gone to pieces after the war, and so on. But it isn’t lax enough yet to let a 
woman run loose on her own, and I’Il have to wait for invitations--and 
introductions. At the moment that means Barford, and I’m glad he’s asked 
me to London. This place is deadly. Try to imagine it in the winter, with 
you and John away, and no one to talk to but the Rector.’ 


‘He’s dull?’ 


‘He’s eighty-six, so you’ll find me in London. But don’t ask me to make 
plans for it. Pl have to wait and see.’ 


‘John will be there.’ 
‘If you think that’s a help. We can guess who’ ll be with him.’ 
‘He’ll keep her out of sight. Give him credit for that.’ 


‘I give him credit for a good deal, but he’s still pretty light-hearted. I’m 
not trying to change him--you can’t change a Wickham--but it does give 
awkward moments.’ Her friendly eyes met his, and then she laughed and 
changed the talk. ‘Do you know what I must think of, as soon as you’re 
gone?’ 


‘No?’ 


‘Clothes, for London--and I don’t even know what’s right when I’m buried 
in this place. It’s a problem, I suppose, that doesn’t trouble you!’ 


Some other problems did. He began his journey the next day, and he did 
not travel post this time. A hired chaise took him to an inn on the London 
road, and here he took a seat in the Enterprise, from Bath to London. He 
travelled ‘outside’, thinking that a coach could hardly be more exposed to 
weather than the quarterdeck of Amphion, and in the September sun he 


found it pleasant, even though his fellow passengers complained of the 
wind and told him what it could be like in winter. He did not let this 
trouble him, and soon the clop of horses and the crunch of wheels became 
a soporific that took away his irritations and let him think of Anice--and 
Mary. He knew very well by now that he wanted both of them; and he 
could not have both. Or could he? Some men did, and in the higher walks 
of life it seemed that most men did. But he was not in the higher walks, 
and he was sure he had not the confidence and skill that it would need. Nor 
did he think that Mary’s tolerance would run very far in that direction. She 
had suffered once from it, he remembered, as he thought of what she had 
said of Charles. 


He was in London the following afternoon, and he lodged himself, as he 
had done before, at Thomas’s Hotel in Berkeley Square. He was at least 
clear of his immediate purpose, and as soon as he had changed his clothes 
and dined he walked round to Hartford Street, put an inquiry to a passer- 
by, and then rang the indicated bell. He heard it jingle somewhere in the 
house, and then he waited, rehearsing what he would say, and hoping he 
could assume the air of consequence that Barford had recommended. He 
must inquire first for Hildersham, as if he supposed him to be at home, 
and then ask for the address. 


The door opened promptly, as if Hildersham’s servants were being kept to 
their duties, and a liveried footman made a stiff little bow to the caller. 


‘Sir?’ he inquired woodenly. 
‘I call by his lordship’s invitation. Is he at home?’ 
‘Pll ask, sir. Pray come in.’ 


It was not quite what he had expected, and for an instant he was looking 
keenly at the man. Then, as he remembered his pretence, he relaxed and 
stepped into an elegant blue and primrose hall where a fire was glowing 
and chairs were ready. The door shut softly behind him. 


‘What name shall I give, sir?’ 


‘Captain Grant.’ He gave it automatically, and then the sharpness returned 
to his eyes. ‘Is his lordship returned from Paris?’ 


‘Oh yes, sir. Some days back. If you’ ll be seated, sir, I’Il inquire.’ 


The man bowed, and then marched stiffly through a door at the back of the 
hall. There was a silence, broken only by the slow tick of a clock, and he 
tried quickly to readjust himself and think what to do. It was too late to 
draw back, but he had no wish to see Hildersham and no notion what to say 
to him. Then the thought came that Anice might be here too. They might 
be at dinner together, or at ease after it, andifso.. 


Another door opened, this time at the side of the hall, and a man appeared 
in a black tail-coat, a white cravat, and black silk breeches. He was 
obviously the butler, and he bowed to the guest, more ceremoniously than 
the footman had done. 


‘His lordship will receive you, sir. If you will come this way .. .’ 


He led through the door at the side, and Richard found himself following. 
There was nothing else he could do, but he was almost in his quarterdeck 
stride, shoulders stiff and head erect, as he made his entry into what 
proved to be the dining-room, spacious and glittering, with ivory-white 
paint and a gilt-encrusted paper on the panelled walls. There was a table of 
resplendent satinwood that would have taken a dozen covers, and at the 
head of it Hildersham sat alone in a black evening coat and cream 
kerseymere breeches, buckled at the knee. He was apparently at the end of 
dinner. Fruit was on the table, and he was delicately slicing a peach while 
three footmen stood stiffly against the wall, ready if he should require 
another. He looked up lazily as his guest appeared, and then his habitual 
good manners took charge. He stood up at once. 


‘Ah, come in,’ he said cheerfully. ‘I’m glad you’ ve remembered me.’ 
‘I’m afraid I intrude.’ 


‘Not in the least. I asked you to call, and I’m glad you’ve done so. You’ve 
dined, I suppose?’ ‘Yes, thank you.’ 


‘Then a glass of wine? It’s just the moment.’ 


The butler lifted a finger. Two footmen sprang forward, one holding a 
chair, one a wine-glass, and before he quite knew what had happened he 
was seated at the side of the table, at his host’s right hand, with the butler 
deferentially filling his glass. Hildersham, at the head of the table, sat 
comfortably back. 


“Well, well...’ His deep voice had a jovial undertone of amusement. 
‘What have you been doing since we met? Any more Cyprians to ride 
with?’ 


‘Er--no.’ The word meant Anice, and at least she was not at this table. He 
had been spared that, and now he must learn where she was. But he would 
have to exchange these politenesses first. “No, I’ve been in the country. 
You know Captain Wickham, I think? John Wickham?’ 


‘The General’s son?’ The eyebrows lifted for a moment. ‘Oh yes. Though I 
knew his father better. Served on his staff, after a fashion. Knew his 
brother-in-law too--St. Hollith. Amusing devil in his way, but he wasn’t 
good with dice. So you’ve been visiting old Barford’s seat? Isn’t he the 
local Nabob?’ 


‘If that’s the word.’ 


‘Why not--for Barford? Though, mind you, he’d sense enough not to throw 
dice. He kept to whist.’ 


‘I don’t quite follow.’ 


‘Don’t you?’ The amusement was open now, and a deep-toned chuckle 
supported it. ‘My father knew him, even when he was nobody. Because 
that’s what he was, you know--a little country squire with a few hundred a 
year and a house he could just turn round in. But he got himself into 
Parliament and began to know people. He made himself useful to 
Ministers, and that’s how my father knew him. He was a Minister, and he 
put Barford into a club or two. That’s what made him.’ 


‘But how?’ 


‘Whist.’ Hildersham drained his glass and then waited placidly while the 
butler stretched forward to fill it. ‘He’d that sort of mind. Whist’s a game 
of skill, and Barford had it. He could add and subtract and that sort of 
thing, and I think you have to for whist if you’re to go on winning. 
Anyway, Barford won, and then he could move to a better club. Is this new 
to you?’ 


‘I’m afraid it is. Did he win a lot?’ 
‘According to my father, about two hundred thousand in ten years.’ 
‘Good God!’ 


‘It’s possible, and some tales put it higher.’ Hildersham chuckled again. 
‘Even at that he’d a calculating mind. He wouldn’t even dine like a 
gentleman. He’d have half a chicken and a cup of coffee--something of 
that sort--no wine at all--and then he’d play with men who’d dined. Some 
of them could hardly keep awake, and it was whist, mind you, not hazard. 
Are you surprised he won?’ 


‘Then why did they play with him?’ 


‘Why shouldn’t they? If a gentleman likes play he doesn’t ask about the 
other man’s dinner. Of course, they got rid of him in the end. They packed 
him off to Lisbon to make the place safe, and that’s how he had his 
Embassy.’ The chuckle came again, rich with amusement. ‘He had his 
peerage, too. I suppose they could hardly refuse it, when they were sending 
him out as Ambassador. And to give the man his due he seems to have 
been a good one.’ 


‘He was very good.’ 


‘I know he was. Anyway, that’s Barford, and I’m told he’s a good fellow, 
when you get to know him. A dry old thing, but decent. His staff seem to 
have liked him. Well, what brings you to Town?’ 


It was a change of tone, as if the talk must be kept moving, and for a 
moment there was a pause while both men sipped thoughtfully at their 
wine. Richard felt carefully for words, and remembered what he wanted. 


‘Lack of anything better, I suppose. But I was wondering about you. I 
thought you might still have been in Paris.’ 


‘With Anice, do you mean?’ Again there was the chuckle, but perhaps with 
less amusement. ‘You don’t know the girl.’ 


‘Does anybody?’ 


‘I suppose not. But I thought / did. Then I found I didn’t. She’s 
impossible.’ 


‘But--in what way?’ 


‘Most ways.’ Hildersham laughed, a little ruefully, and then the smile 
came back to him, as if he recognized that this, from Anice, must be taken 
with good humour. ‘I don’t think she knows what she does want. Or at all 
events, I couldn’t find what it was. It lasted a fortnight--very pleasant--and 
then she left me.’ 


“You mean you quarrelled?’ 


‘No, we didn’t. At least, I didn’t, and I don’t think she did. She just got 
tired of it and wanted something more--if she knew what it was. /’d have 
said she had everything a woman could want, night and day. But that’s how 
it was. She turned jumpy and started looking round.’ 


‘For what? Trouble?’ 


‘Perhaps. Or excitement.’ Again there was the little rueful laugh, but it 
was still good humoured. ‘Whatever she was looking for, what she found 
was Tommy Luttrell--which might be much the same thing, I suppose.’ 


‘I don’t follow that. But who is he?’ 


‘Don’t you know him? I thought everyone did.’ Hildersham stopped, and 
his forehead took a little wrinkle that was perhaps not of admiration. ‘He’s 
an out-and-outer, what they call a Corinthian--patter-flash, floor-a- 
Charley, mill-a-coal-heaver, come-coachy-in-prime-style. Do you know 
what all that means?’ 


‘I can’t say I do.’ 


‘I like you better when you don’t. Damn it, man--handling your horses is 
all very well, and I’ve fairly good hands myself, but I don’t on that 
account take my coachman as a model--drink like him, dress like him, and 
swear like him. I don’t like fisticuffs with a sweaty street-clod either. 


But that’s Tommy--and he’s a gentleman, mind you. He really is. There’s 
no pretence about it.’ 


“Ye-es. It seems to be quite a fashion today. Did it come from the war, do 
you think?’ 


‘How should it?’ 


‘I don’t really know. But so many of us had to hold in for so long that I did 
sometimes wonder what would blow out afterwards. I suppose he was in 
the war?’ 


‘He was a Black Hussar, and I can’t say more than that. You know their 
record? I’m not saying we liked them much. The Devil’s Own is what the 
Peer seems to have called them, but they could certainly fight. You can 
just see him in that lot, can’t you?’ 


‘I can’t see him anywhere. I haven’t met him.’ 


‘Oh no.’ Hildersham glanced at the clock. ‘Perhaps you’d better. You 
might be able to tell me what Anice sees in him.’ 


‘She did see something?’ 


‘She went off with him. At least...” The chuckle was certainly of 
amusement now. ‘Yes, she went off with him, and if you meet her you can 


ask her how.’ 
‘Do you know where they went to?’ 


‘I didn’t ask. But I’m told she’s back here with him now. Ever been to 
Almack’s?’ 


‘Of course not. I’m just a sea officer.’ 


‘Oh, well...” His smile was deprecating and courteous. ‘I’1l admit 
Almack’s is pretty difficult, but I can take you in. I think he might be 
there.’ 


‘Luttrell?’ 


“Yes. He’s a member--before he went coachy, of course, and I’m not sure 
they like him much now. Doesn’t put him off, of course. Well, shall we 
go?’ 


‘Now?’ He had no real wish to meet this Luttrell, but the thought of 
Almack’s tempted. It had roused his curiosity; and then another thought 
came. ‘Will Anice be there?’ 


‘Good God, no!’ Hildersham’s deep laugh came rolling suddenly. ‘You 
don’t get Cyprians where there’s a Ladies’ Committee. My wife’s one of 
them. It’s a place for news, though, even news of Cyprians, so shall we---‘ 


‘Thanks.’ He said it quickly, and he was beginning to warm to this friendly 
courteous Hildersham. ‘I’ll be glad to--and grateful.’ 
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They walked with two stalwart footmen watchfully behind them, and in 
Piccadilly the precaution seemed hardly necessary. Nobody took notice of 
them. But in St. James’s Street there were lights in every window to show 
that the clubs and gaming rooms had begun their evening, and in the street 
were men who stood about and noted passers-by. They noted Hildersham, 
and some of them raised their hats, a salute which he acknowledged curtly. 


‘Do you know these fellows?’ he asked suddenly. ‘Because it’s you they’re 
looking for. They’d like to draw you in.’ He gestured for an instant at the 
lighted windows. ‘This isn’t all clubs. Most of these places are just 
gaming hells, not clubs at all, and they keep an eye for pigeons. These are 
the eyes, and you, by the way, are the pigeon--or so they hope. They’re 
very polite till they’ ve drawn you in and fleeced you. Then there’s a 
bruiser at the door to see you don’t get in again. Well, here we are.’ 


The door-keeper at Almack’s did not look a bruiser, though he certainly 
had some burly subordinates unobtrusively behind him. Certainly he 
looked hard at Grant, but he obviously knew Hildersham. He greeted him 
deferentially, and then his eyebrows seemed to ask the question. 


‘My guest,’ came the brusque reply. ‘I vouch for him. Captain Grant.’ 
‘Certainly, my lord. If he will sign the book .. .’ 


He stepped back as if to invite them in, and then it went very smoothly. 
Footmen took their coats, and another, with the visitors’ book, held out a 
pen. Hildersham inspected his cravat in the gilded mirror and then moved 
to the foot of the stair. 


‘Better go up,’ he said briefly. ‘The ladies expect it, and they count for 
something here. Run the committee. Did I say my wife’s one of them?’ 


He had one foot on the stair when a tap of drums and a lilt of violins came 
suddenly from above. Hildersham paused, and then became sardonic. 


‘That’s it, you see? Dancing. They do it every night, with a full-dress ball 
once a week. About fifty people, and the rest of the Town would sell its 
ears to get in. I don’t think they’d have even Prinny without discussing his 
credentials.’ 


‘Very pleasant, no doubt.’ 


‘That’s what the ladies think. The trouble is, of course, they expect us to 
do it with them, and some men prefer cards. Do you know this dance, by 
the way? The music, I mean.’ 


‘Ts it a dance?’ 


‘That’s where opinions differ.’ The deep chuckle came softly from 
Hildersham. ‘It’s that new thing from Bohemia you may have heard of-- 
the waltz. I suppose it really came from Vienna. Some men took their 
wives to the Congress there last winter, and this is what the wives brought 
back.’ 


‘I’ve never seen it.’ 
‘I’m getting to like it. But it’s damn well shocking.’ 


They were up the stair now, coming to double doors that were flung open 
by footmen, gorgeous in scarlet and gold. Hildersham sauntered in, with 
Richard at his side, trying hard to be casual and not have his quarterdeck 
stride. He knew that Hildersham had not exaggerated. This, to social 
London, was the holy of holies, and in the crowds who paraded in Rotten 
Row there were few who would not have sold their ears, as Hildersham 
had put it, to get here. It was a small room, perhaps only fifty feet square, 
yet big enough for the few who had entry, and at this moment it was not 
even full. No more than half a dozen couples were dancing, clinging to 
their partners as they gyrated in a style that set Richard staring. If this 
reminded him of anything it was of the scene he remembered aboard 
Amphion when ‘Hands to dance’ had been piped by the bosun’s mates. But 


this was not Amphion, and these were not foremast hands in an hour of 
noisy freedom. These were the most favoured of Society, and they were at 
Almack’s, the most exclusive club in England, dancing on a floor like 
polished glass, under chandeliers that sparkled like the sun. It was not 
what he had expected, not what he had thought such high-born people did. 


‘Odd, isn’t it?’ said Hildersham. ‘Good country fun, I suppose, for 
haymaking or a rustic wedding, and that’s probably what it was, in 
Bohemia.’ 


‘But here?’ 


‘Well, wars upset things, and if gentlemen can look like coachmen I 
suppose their wives can romp like dairy-maids. Would you like to try it?’ 


‘Not particularly.’ 
‘Because here’s my wife, and she’s rather good at it.’ 


He turned, smiling, as a woman came down the room to join them, and 
Richard wondered if this would be an awkward moment, with husband and 
wife perhaps on difficult terms. But it went quite easily, and he found 
nothing intimidating in the Countess of Hildersham, a tall straight-backed 
girl in a gown of gold point-lace over sleek black satin. She was toying 
easily with a gold-and-ivory fan which she held very still as Richard was 
presented. Then she smiled as he bowed over her hand. 


‘I’m glad to see you, sir.’ Her voice was clear and pleasant. ‘We see a lot 
of the Army here, but less of the Navy.’ ‘We are not so honoured, ma’am.’ 


‘Then perhaps you should be. It’s a debt we owe you. But pray, Captain ...’ 
The fan pointed gracefully. ‘Do you know this dance?’ 


‘Hardly, ma’am.’ 
‘I’ve just been telling him,’ said Hildersham, ‘that it’s rustic’ 


‘Of course it is. That’s why it’s amusing.’ She turned quickly back to 
Richard. ‘I don’t say we shall continue it. These things fade, and, of 


course, our older members don’t like it.’ 
‘No?’ 


‘Not in that tone, Captain, or I shall think you’re old-fashioned. It’s too 
active for them. That’s all. You can’t expect a man of forty to move like 
that. However---‘ 


She broke off as the waltz came to an end. She watched for a moment as 
the dancers moved from the floor, and then let her fan droop gracefully 
down. 


‘But how may we serve you, Captain? There’|l be quadrilles before long, 
of course. Or do you prefer the cards? I hope not.’ 


‘Why?’ put in her husband. 

‘Because we like a man better who dances with us. ’ 
‘T’ve heard that before.’ 

‘But not understood it. Few men do.’ 


‘So I’m told. But if you’ Il forgive me for this once ...’ He had a smile that 
was perhaps of amusement but seemed to be of affection too. ‘We really 
came for a word with Tommy Luttrell. Have you seen him?’ 


‘Tommy?’ An eyebrow lifted deliberately. ‘I’d have expected you to avoid 
him--just now. Hasn’t he--er--made a conquest lately?’ 


‘Anice, you mean? Well, that’s precisely why we want a word with him.’ 
‘Jack! You don’t---‘ 


‘Steady!’ He cut her short, his tone reassuring as he saw the quick concern 
that had come to her face. ‘You don’t think I’d quarrel for a chit like that? 

It’s all right, my dear, perfectly peaceful, but we want a word with Tommy. 
So have you seen him?’ 


‘He’s probably at the hazard table. He said something about his luck.’ 


‘He hasn’t any--except with women. Well, we’ll go and look for him. Are 
you ready, Grant?’ 


They took careful leave of the Countess, and then went quickly down the 
stair and across to the hazard room at the back of the hall. Its door was 
ajar, and Hildersham moved almost on his toes, careful to avoid that sin of 
the gaming room, the noise that might disturb a player and spoil his cast. 
Richard followed, curious to see a game of which he knew nothing except 
that it was aptly named. Larger sums changed hands at hazard, and more 
quickly, than at any other game. 


The room was of some size, brilliantly lighted and softly carpeted, and it 
offered no more than a long table, space to stand round it, and some chairs 
by the wall for those in need. At the head of the table stood the player who 
for the moment was the caster. The setters, a dozen of them, stood along 
the sides, each with a heap of coloured counters pushed forward on the 
table. The caster, dice box in hand, held himself very still as he seemed to 
gather his forces. Then he nodded, and at the foot of the table one of the 
setters reached for another dice box. He shook it, and an expert flick of the 
wrist sent two dice spinning on the smooth green cloth. Heads craned 
forward intently. 


‘Four--three,’ said a quiet voice. 
‘Seven. Seven’s the Main,’ said another. 


Silence returned. Hildersham moved forward, nearer the table, and 
Richard went with him, their feet making no sound on the thick soft 
carpet. No one heeded them, and the caster seemed intent only on his dice 
box as he slowly shook it. The dice went spinning, and again the heads 
craned forward. 


‘Five,’ said a voice. 


‘A chance,’ whispered Hildersham. ‘Five’s a chance for seven. Now he can 
cast for it.’ 


The silence seemed to press on the room. Everyone was utterly still as the 
caster dropped his two dice back into the box. He held it up, looking at it 
intently, and for an instant he seemed to hold his breath. Then the cast 
came, and Hildersham leaned forward with the rest to look. 


‘God!’ he said. ‘He’s nicked it. Thrown the Main.’ 


The dice were vivid on the green, a five and a two to make the Main, and 
there was a buzz of noise among the setters, except for one or two of them 
who were standing very still and quiet. The caster leaned forward, smiling 
now, as he scooped every counter on the table into a pile beneath his hand. 
Hildersham glanced at the pile with the eye of experience. 


‘They’re playing high,’ he murmured. ‘That’s a thousand or so. A nick 
takes all.’ 


He turned suddenly aside to tap the shoulder of one of the setters, a tall 
slender man with raven-black hair, a black tail-coat, and breeches of 
bottle-green. 


‘Tommy!’ was his greeting. 


The man spun round, perhaps startled, and then saw who it was. He nodded 
curtly. 


‘Hello, Jack! What’s the matter?’ 
‘A word with you.’ 


‘By and by.’ He was sorting counters as he spoke, and preparing to push 
them out. ‘I must get a little back first.’ 


‘Or lose some more. Haven’t you lost enough?’ 
‘He’ll cast a deuce-ace soon. He can’t go on like this.’ 
‘Don’t play with a man in luck. Don’t you know even that?’ 


‘Oh, all right.’ 


He sounded none too pleased, but he turned again to the table, scooping up 
his remaining counters and stuffing them carelessly into his pockets. His 
place at the table filled at once, and the setters were ready for another 
game as he turned his back on them. His long-legged stride took him 
quickly from the room, and in the hall he looked hard at Hildersham. 


“Well, what is it?’ he asked. 
‘Congratulations, perhaps--on a conquest in Paris.’ 


‘Oh, that?’ A boisterous amusement showed for a moment. “It comes very 
decently from you, Jack.’ 


‘Doesn’t it? But I want you to meet another of her admirers. Permit me-- 
Captain Grant--Sir Thomas Luttrell.’ 


‘Grant?’ 


The question came quickly, and the bold truculent eyes were suddenly 
sharp, as if he remembered something. Richard stared back, not much 
liking the man, yet trying to appraise him fairly. Sir Thomas was 
obviously the Tommy that Hildersham had spoken of--and described as a 
Corinthian, with some hints that he looked like the coachman. He did not 
look it now. His dress tonight was impeccable, but that could be 
understood; otherwise he would not have been admitted to Almack’s at all, 
member or not, as even the Duke of Wellington had once learned. Richard 
put the point aside and brought a formidable experience to bear. He was 
giving the man the scrutiny he would have given to an officer just joined, 
or to a seaman who asked to be rated petty officer, and impressions 
formed quickly. The first was of the force and virility of the man. He was 
intensely masculine. It was not only the bold and arrogant eyes. It was the 
set of the face as well, even to the black hair and the touch of blue on his 
chin that a razor could not take away. It showed strength and force, and an 
unquenchable courage. The man could be a dangerous fighter, wild and 
fearless, and perhaps exultantly brutal--and the memory came that he had 
been a Black Hussar, which exactly fitted. They had been that sort of 
regiment, and the man had not changed. He did not at the moment look 


like the coachman, but he very easily could--a noisy nuisance of a 
coachman, and only a change of clothes would be needed. 


‘Ha! I remember it. Grant!’ Luttrell spoke suddenly, in what was perhaps 
his usual tone, loud and confident. ‘You’re the fellow who rode her down 
that day, in the Park. My congratulations.’ 


‘Thanks.’ 
‘She was telling me about you. Wonders where you hide yourself.’ 
‘Indeed?’ 


‘Dammit, man, I thought you’d like to know it--if you haven’t found her 
out yet. What did she do to you, Jack? All love and kisses, and then slams 
the door?’ 


‘Something like that. She walked out--when she’d had what she wanted.’ 
‘Which was a good deal, I suppose?’ 


‘As girls go. But are you telling me that’s what you ’ve had? I thought she 
was in your pocket.’ 


‘Dammit! She didn’t walk out. She just told me not to walk in.’ 
‘She’s back, is she?’ 


‘She damn well is, and / had the job of bringing her. Special packet from 
Calais. Then she turns the key on me. Which of us is the bigger fool?’ 


“You. But we don’t need to fight about her.’ 
‘I’m not fighting anybody. I wasn’t thinking of it.’ 


He looked exactly the opposite, an angry and dangerous man, wounded in 
a pride that had perhaps so far been invincible. He must have dealt with 
many girls, and perhaps had his way with all of them, and he had now met 
his match in Anice. He did not sound as if he liked it. 


‘All right,’ said Hildersham, who was quieter and much more under 
control. ‘Well--what’s for tonight?’ 


‘I’ve told you. I’ve to win something back.’ 
‘I said you were the bigger fool. Still--I’11 come and watch you.’ 


‘I might need a loan--just a hundred or two. That damn girl cleared me 
out.’ 


‘All right. But...” He turned quickly, obviously remembering he had a 
guest. ‘How of you, Grant? Will you come along?’ 


‘No, thank you.’ He paused, not wishing to be less than courteous to this 
friendly Hildersham. ‘I’m grateful to you for bringing me here, but I 
mustn’t impose on you. Besides...” He thought quickly, and then sailed to 
the far edge of truth. ‘I don’t play hazard, and I’ve an engagement later 
this evening. So if you’ll give me leave...’ 


‘Of course.’ 


There was a faint note of relief in the answer. Luttrell turned away, as if 
impatient for the dice again, but the better-mannered Hildersham stayed 
firmly where he was. He gestured to a footman, and then stood chatting 
easily until Richard’s coat and hat appeared. He sounded sincere as he 
invited him to call again. 


“Whenever I’m in Town,’ he said cheerfully. ‘And if you’ve any news of 
Anice, give it me.’ 


‘Twill’ 


‘I can’t help liking her, whatever she does. She’s an original. Well, good 
night...’ 


It was nearly nine o’clock, cool and dark, and the lights seemed brighter 
for it as he walked slowly along St. James’s Street again, heading for 
Berkeley Square, where his hotel was. Yet that would not be his 
destination, as he well knew. Anice was home again, and that was what 


mattered. It was all that seemed to matter from an evening that had been 
wildly different from anything he had planned. He had supposed 
Hildersham to be abroad, and he had called at his house to see the butler. 
He had ended at Almack’s, and Anice was home. 


Two men surged before him, hats a-flourish, bowing elegantly, and one 
spoke glibly, offering service in all things, and especially an introduction 
to the best of hazard tables. It was just what Hildersham had hinted, and it 
brought an answer in a quarterdeck style the tout had not expected. He 
recoiled, and a post captain strode grimly on, wondering if anyone else 
would cross his bow. But no one did, and Anice was in Queen Street, or 
might be. She might be out, or she might by now have attached herself to 
somebody else; who might be jettisoned also within a week. That seemed a 
habit of hers, and why should she be kinder to a sea officer? But he was 
heading for Queen Street just the same. There was no reason, in logic, why 
she should want him again; but this was not logic. 


He passed through Berkeley Square, making no move towards his hotel, 
and then his stride quickened as the mood of action gripped him. He 
turned into Queen Street, with a quiver inside him as he remembered 
doing this before, and at once he distinguished her house, picking it from 
the others as if it were the only one. He marched to the door, and he was in 
no half-mood as he gripped the wrought-iron bell-pull. 


There was no delay. In seconds the door swung open, and he saw the hall 
with its soft blue carpet and its stair of white-and-gold. The footman, the 
man he had seen before, bowed stiffly in his primrose jacket and lavender 
breeches. 


‘Take my name to Miss Anstey, please. Captain Grant.’ 
‘I doubt if Miss Anstey is at home, sir.’ 
‘That’s not for you to say. Take my name, and smart about it.’ 


For a moment the man stared. Then, as if he could not help it, he stiffened 
with a click of heels. His shoulders went back, and for an instant he was 


not a footman standing there but a soldier from the Peninsula who had 
heard that tone before. Then he stepped aside, and his heels clicked again. 


‘Very good, sir.’ 


This was not a footman’s answer, and Richard was grimly amused as he 
stepped into the hall and put his back to the fire. The man went quickly up 
the stair, and Richard waited. From somewhere above him a clock chimed 
the half-hour on a soft and tinkling note, and he strained his ears to a faint 
murmur of voices. Then she burst upon him, overwhelming him by the 
speed of it and the fragrance of her presence. She was at the head of the 
stair, suddenly and without process of getting there, and she seemed 
younger than before, her eyes of a deeper blue, as she looked excitedly 
down at him. 


‘Where have you been? I thought you’d forgotten me.’ 
‘I couldn’t--ever.’ 


‘That’s better.’ Her smile widened and her head took an alluring tilt. 
“You’re not frightened of me, are you? Aren’t you coming any closer?’ 


He never took his eyes from her as he slipped out of his coat and let the 
footman have it; and he had forgotten coat and footman alike as he went 
running up the stair. 


11 The Ship in Honour 


She was as impulsive as ever, and as unrestrained. At the top of the stair 
she flung her arms round him as if she could wait no longer, and once 
again she surprised him by the warmth of it. She threw his thoughts into 
the confusion that delights, and then led him into the sitting-room that was 
cream-and-gold, and was at the same time both feminine and inviting to a 
man. She all but pushed him into a corner of the cushioned sofa, and then 
she perched herself on one of the satin-covered chairs, sitting without 
thought of dignity with one leg pushed under her. He stared at her, half 
bemused, fascinated by all she was, and wondering why she should seem 
so pleased. She was an actress, of course. He could hardly doubt that, and 
perhaps she did this for every man she met. That would be her stock-in- 
trade. But he looked again, and saw the sparkle in her eyes. Could she do 
that by merely willing it? 


‘I’ve never seen you. Where have you been?’ 


It was her childish voice, the one he had heard before, and he saw the little 
pout that came with it, and her general air of being seventeen. He tried to 
collect himself, wondering indeed where he had been. 


‘Oh, I---* 


He stopped when he had hardly started. He had just caught sight of the 
mantelpiece, the fine cream stone with the glow of the fire below and the 
display of china above, which he had thought was Dresden. The pieces 
were still there, set carefully to the left and right, but in the centre, just 
where he had seen her put it, was the gift he had brought from the sea, the 
sailor’s ship-in-a-bottle. He looked at it delightedly as he saw that she had 
not put it aside. She could not have known that he would call this evening, 
and it was still there, still in her place of honour--Amphion, black and 
yellow, with guns run out and white sails soaring above the sea of blue. 
Even the name was on the taffrail. 


‘What is it? What are you looking at?’ 
‘It’s still there. It---‘ 


‘The ship?’ She was suddenly indignant. ‘Well, of course it is. Didn’t I say 
it would be?’ 


*Well--’ 


‘Don’t be silly.’ She leaped suddenly from her chair and landed on the sofa 
at his side, crouching next to him on her knees. ‘I love it, and I wouldn’t 
part with it to anyone.’ 


‘I’m so glad.’ 


‘So you should be--because it’s partly for you. Oh yes, it is.” For an instant 
she glanced again at Amphion. ‘I love the ship, though. They all ask where 
it came from. And I tell them.’ 


‘Anice!’ 


‘Silly! Do you think I’m not proud of it?’ She leaned quickly forward, and 
before he knew what was happening she kissed him firmly. Then she went 
leaping back to her chair, pushing her leg beneath her again, and reducing 
herself to seventeen. Her head tilted wickedly. 


‘Now, Captain Grant...’ It was an exact mockery of a School for Ladies. 
‘I was asking where you have been of late?’ 


‘So you were. I’ve been in the country, looking at a village.’ 


‘I don’t mind what you’ ve been looking at. I want to know who you’ ve 
been looking at.’ 


‘Do you, indeed?’ He laughed, still under the spell of her, and then gave an 
incautious answer. ‘I’ve been in Dorset, staying with a friend from the 
war--John Wickham.’ 


He saw it as he said it, tried to stop it, and was just too late. There was 
nothing slow about Anice, and already her eyes had sharpened. She sat 
utterly still, betraying nothing, yet in some way he could not define she 
had changed. The childish look had left her, and for the moment she 
seemed to age, or perhaps a little more. But she was the first to speak, and 
she was quite easy about it. 


‘Lord Barford’s neighbour?’ 


“Yes.” He tried to be as easy. ‘I hadn’t met him before--Barford, I mean-- 
but he was very pleasant.’ 


‘He knows too much.’ 


‘Oh, he’s seen the world. But why talk of Barford? It’s you I want to hear 
about, and what you’ve been doing. I thought you were in Paris?’ 


‘I was.’ There was a change of tone, and for an instant she looked steadily 
at him, as if to say that she would agree, for the moment, to talk of 
something else. ‘I went with Hillie--and that was business, so don’t sit 
there looking as if you don’t like it.’ 


‘It doesn’t seem to have lasted, so it looks as if you didn’t like it either.’ 
‘I’m glad you don’t say he didn’t--because he did.’ 

‘Then what went wrong? Come over here. Don’t sit by yourself like that.’ 
‘Oh?’ The eyebrows lifted for a moment. ‘If you want me to.’ 


She slipped out of her chair and came obediently to the sofa, sitting herself 
at his side and snuggling close against him. He put an arm around her, and 
she looked up at him with an expression that was different once again. He 
had not quite seen it before. 


‘You’ re not like anybody,’ she said simply. ‘Why aren’t you?’ 


‘I don’t know. Am I different?’ 


“Yes. I don’t have to pretend. I can just be myself.’ 


‘Anice, dear!’ He looked down at her in thoughtful silence while he 
fondled her shoulder. ‘What went wrong in Paris?’ 


‘Oh, it was me. It always 1s.’ 
‘Don’t be silly.’ 


‘I’m not being.’ She sounded sharp, and the blue eyes looked straight into 
his. ‘This really isn’t pretending. I’m no use to anybody, really.’ 


‘T still don’t believe it.’ 

“You'll find out, though.’ 

‘What happened in Paris?’ 

‘Oh, Hillie was too good to me. He’s too good to everyone.’ 
‘Quite likely. How was he too good?’ 


‘Oh ...? She had a little frown for a moment, as if she had to think it out. 
‘Always doing what he thought I’d like. Always sweet and polite. You 
know how he is?’ 


‘And didn’t you like it?’ 


‘Oh yes--to start with. But it got a bit dull after a week or two. Like eating 
apricots all day. They get too sweet.’ 


‘What did you do?’ 
‘I started looking round.’ 
‘I can guess what that meant. Did you really want to leave him?’ 


‘Not really. But I thought it might wake him up, if he got a bit jealous. I 
started picking a quarrel, too.’ 


‘With him?’ 

“Well, I wanted to see him when he wasn t being polite.’ 
‘Why?’ 

‘Always try your horses. They’ve to canter, as well as trot.’ 
“You seem to have been looking for trouble.’ 

‘I got it, too.’ 

‘Serve you right.’ 

“You needn’t tell me.’ 

‘It won’t harm you to be told. Do you mean Luttrell?’ 


‘Oh, you’ve heard it too, have you?’ For a moment she half sat up, and 
then let herself sink back again. ‘What have you heard?’ 


‘That you ran off with him.’ 


‘I didn’t.’ She lifted herself with a sudden jerk, and stared at him 
indignantly. ‘I didn’t have any choice, and he’!] have the whole town 
laughing at me.’ 


‘What are you talking about? I haven’t heard of this.’ 
‘Then you soon will. It’ll be the toast of the clubs.’ 
‘All right. But what is it, please?’ 


‘It was Tommy. And he isn’t polite any time, the great brute!’ She was 
again indignant, and then it slowly faded from her face and she began to 
laugh, half ruefully and half from amusement. ‘I’d been looking at him, of 
course.’ 


‘And he looked back, I suppose?’ 


“Well, I haven’t had a man yet who didn’t. But I don’t know what he’d 
been up to with Hillie. They might have played cards for me, or staked me 
at hazard. You never know.’ 


“Now have some sense.’ 


‘I’ve lots--that way. And don’t you think it’s beyond them, because it isn’t. 
They wouldn’t think any more of staking me than they would of staking a 
horse. That’s how they think of me, really--fine little filly--spirited--fast 
for her age.’ 


‘Distinctly.’ 


‘What’s that?’ She chuckled happily as she took the point. ‘Well, we’d 
been to a ball together--I think it was some sort of club, but I’m not sure-- 
and I don’t think Hillie enjoyed it much.’ 


‘Because you’d been quarrelling?’ 


“Well, of course, poor lamb! How could he? But the point is, I didn’t 
either, and I had to dance with all sorts of people. Mostly English, of 
course. It was that sort of place--run for visitors--and it was full of them.’ 


‘Including Luttrell?’ 


“Well, he dances very well. He does most things very well. But I’m telling 
you about this ball. When it was about over, I went for my cloak, and when 
I came down again Hillie wasn’t there, so I had to wait, and then Tommy 
came swaggering in. He always swaggers.’ 


‘T’ll believe it.’ 


‘He does it very well, though. You have to look at him. Anyway, he came 
to me and said I was going home with him that night. Of course I said I 
wasn’t, and he just laughed--you know how he does--and said “Well, try,” 
and what do you think he did? He just picked me up and threw me across 
his shoulder--I might have been a spare coat--and then he walked out with 
me. So what could I do?’ 


‘But, Anice! You don’t mean---‘ 


‘Of course I do. It wasn’t London, you know. It was Paris, and you can do 
that sort of thing there. You don’t think the French will interfere between 
one English and another, do you? They hate the sight of us, anyway, even 
if they do take our money.’ 


‘But you said they were English at this---’ 


‘They were. And you can guess what sort. Tommy’s sort--Bucks, or 
Corinthians, or whatever you call them--and they just roared with laughter. 
I suppose it must have been quite funny.’ 


What!’ 


‘Don’t look so stiff. Mind you, I didn’t think it was funny, just then--but 
there I was, over his shoulder, with my head hanging down his back and 
my feet somewhere down his front, and I couldn’t do a thing. He’d one 
arm round my legs--tight, and he’d the other hand free to slap me with, 
blast him!’ 


‘And did he?’ 


‘Well, of course he did--every time I tried to kick. Wouldn’t anybody? I 
was in a nice bend, wasn’t I? Over his shoulder like that?’ 


‘The devil you were!’ 


‘Oh, it’s all right.’ She was laughing again as she heard his angry tone. ‘It 
didn’t do any harm. After all, I’d some clothes on--then--but it wasn’t 
exactly dignified, and that’s 


how I left the ballroom, cursing and kicking, and catching it from that 
great hand of his. Do you wonder they laughed?’ 


‘Some men would laugh at anything.’ 


“Yes, dear.’ She patted his leg soothingly. ‘But don’t get the idea it was 
only the men. Some of the women were really happy about it. I'd been 


queening it in that ballroom, you see--really putting them in their places, 
and they didn’t mind seeing me put in mine. Natural.’ 


‘Are you calling this a joke?’ 

‘No-o.’ She drawled it out thoughtfully. ‘I don’t like getting the worst of 
it. /’m supposed to call the tune, and this time fe did. But it was certainly a 
change from Hillie.’ 

‘So it seems. You’d have been wiser to stay with Hildersham.’ 

‘Oh no.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘Oh, he’s different from Hillie, of course, but...’ 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

‘I’m not sure J do.’ 

‘Can’t you talk sense?’ 

‘Not all the time.’ 

‘Well--what happened after all this?’ 

‘Oh, he took me home--where he was staying. He’d a coach waiting. And 
don’t ask me what happened after that, because you shouldn’t need to. So I 
had to use my wits.’ 


‘It’s lucky you have some. But go on.’ 


‘Oh ...’ She stretched herself lazily. ‘I got a bit tired of it, being chased 
about all day and having to do as I was told.’ 


‘You?’ 


‘Why not?’ 


‘It must have been new to you.’ 


‘It certainly wasn’t. What are you thinking of?’ She spoke sharply and the 
indignant tone had come suddenly back to her. ‘I’ve had as much of that as 
anybody. Didn’t I tell you I worked in an inn--and then a lady’s maid? 
What do you think that was like? Of course I know it wasn’t the same.’ 


‘Why not?’ 


‘Oh, heaven help you!’ She sounded half amused, half exasperated. ‘Can’t 
you see the difference between being chased about by Tommy and that 
blasted woman?’ 


“What woman?’ 


‘My mistress, of course, when I was a maid. She used to slap my face and 
rap my knuckles, and every now and then, when she wasn’t pleased, she’d 
have my skirts up and give me a taste of a switch. Don’t look surprised. 
It’s common enough in country houses, where there’s no one to complain 
to.’ 


“Ye-es. I’ve heard of such things.’ 


‘I’ve done more than hear of them. Though, mind you, it was a way of 
learning.’ 


‘Learning what?’ 


‘Manners, mostly--suitable to my humble station.’ She chuckled suddenly. 
‘ll try them on you, one day--me, very respectful. That’!l surprise you.’ 


‘Very likely, if I believe it. Could you keep to the point?’ 


“Yes, sir--at once, sir.” She was sitting suddenly upright with her face 
demure and solemn. ‘As you command, sir.’ 


“What the devil!’ 


‘Oh, all right. I was only showing you I could.’ The blue eyes were 
suddenly twinkling, and her face crinkled with laughter. ‘I still know how. 
But what’s this point I’m to keep to--sir?’ 


‘Stop it. I want to know what happened afterwards--with Luttrell.’ 


‘Oh...’ She waved a hand vaguely. ‘I said I wanted to be home again-- 
better in London--that sort of thing. So he brought me.’ 


‘Chartering a special packet, I’m told?’ 

“Well, he had to look after me. I might have been seasick. I was.’ 
‘I wish I’d seen you.’ 

‘Brute!’ 

‘Then you shut him out, it seems?’ 


‘Well, he can’t play tricks like that in London, keeping me like a pet 
spaniel, all shut up. He hadn’t thought of that, but now he has. Do him 
good.’ 


‘And about time too.’ 
“Yes, sir.’ 


‘Stop it, I tell you.’ He stared at her, exasperated, as he saw the 
amusement that was crinkling her face again. ‘There are times when that 
pretty face of yours is the most impudent thing I’ve seen for years.’ 


‘Mine?’ She pushed her tongue out in mock dismay. “But you do think it’s 
pretty?’ 


‘I said impudent.’ 


“Yes, dear.’ She gazed solemnly back, and then for a moment she changed 
and the amusement seemed to leave her. ‘You know what to do, if I’m too 
impudent?’ 


*What?’ 


‘Box my ears. Oh, it’s all right. . .” She was looking him straight in the 
eye. ‘It wouldn’t do me any harm. I’ve had it often enough.’ The twinkle 
came suddenly back to her eyes. ‘I'd like to see you in a temper.’ 


“You probably will, if you don’t behave. What are you going to do next-- 
now you’re home again?’ 


‘Oh, find somebody else. I can’t afford to be without.’ Her head tilted back 
and the smile appeared again. ‘So III have to show myself. Filly in the 
ring, so to speak. I’Il drive in the Park.’ 


‘That curricle of yours?’ 


‘Isn’t it lovely?’ She nodded vigorously. ‘Ill have to be careful, though, 
till I’ve the horses in hand again. They’re out of schooling.’ 


‘So are you.’ 
‘l’m not. Didn’t I tell you what Tommy---* 
‘That’s enough about Tommy. I’ve no wish to hear of him.’ 


‘I haven’t either, the great brute! He hasn’t any money either--just now. 
Can’t throw dice.’ She frowned thoughtfully for a moment. ‘I’d George 
Curry to see me. Do you remember him? In the Blues? Then there was 
Micky.’ 


‘Who?’ 
‘Micky Murphy. Don’t you know him?’ 
‘The Irishman?’ 


‘Sure he is, so please you. He hasn’t any money at all, and I gave him his 
breakfast. I wasn’t sure he’d had any. Ah well...’ Her head tilted 
mischievously. ‘Ill find somebody soon. It’s a good thing I’ve talking 
eyes.’ 


“What does that mean?’ 
‘They say “Come here’, and someone does.’ 
‘Damn him.’ 


‘Oh, you poor dear!’ She suddenly sounded as if she were soothing a child. 
‘Now listen--you know I get a lot of presents, from men. And of all I’ve 
had--ever had--there’s only one I want to keep. It reminds me.’ 


‘Anice!’ 


She was looking at Amphion, black and yellow, white and blue with specks 
of gold, and her face had changed again. Then she turned back to him, and 
her eyes were different. The twinkle had gone, and they seemed bigger and 
of a deeper blue. He thought they looked troubled. 


“What is it?’ he asked. 


“You. I want to know what you’ve been doing in the country. What did 
you--find out?’ 


She seemed utterly different, older now and ill at ease, and she was 
watching him intently. She put him in mind of something, and he could not 
think what it was. She was someone else, someone he had known; and then 
suddenly it cleared, and the face in ivory was before him again, the face he 
remembered aboard Royal Sovereign, a little tired and strained, as they 
had all been before Trafalgar. It was before him in memory, and it was in 
the room as well. It was Anice, and for the moment she, too, looked tired 
and strained. 


‘Tell me,’ she said softly. 
‘I think you know Lord Barford?’ 
‘I used to--rather well.’ 


‘Can’t you guess what he talked about?’ 


“What?” 


‘His son. He had a miniature of him, on ivory, and I saw the face. Besides, 
I used to know him, in the Navy.’ 


“You would!’ 


It came very quietly, but her eyes met his again and he knew that she had 
understood. She moved slightly, looking down at the satin of the sofa, and 
for a moment she seemed to droop. He spoke gently. 


“Your brother, wasn’t he? Or half-brother?’ 


‘Half.’ The word came fiercely, and her head had lifted. ‘I wasn’t 
Barford’s--and he let me know it. I thought it was finished--and you would 
have to meet him--of all men! What did you talk about, besides Dick? Me, 
I suppose?’ 


“No.” 

‘What!’ 

‘Not with Barford. You weren’t even mentioned.’ 
“You didn’t--find out about me?’ 


‘Perhaps I guessed something.’ He spoke gently. ‘Perhaps you were Ann 
Atkins, once.’ 


‘Once?’ She echoed it bitterly. ‘I thought it was forgotten. Who told you?’ 


‘No one. I said I guessed.’ He was picking words now. ‘I’d some talk with 
Mary Wickham about her family. I heard how her grandparents came, and 
brought Ann Hart----’ 


‘Oh!’ She cut him short with it. ‘So it all came out?’ 


‘No, it didn’t. I’ve told you I guessed--after seeing that miniature of Dick. 
But I didn’t speak of it, to anybody. And I won’t, if you don’t wish me to.’ 


‘Wish you to? And have all the Town at it? Me, in a village, and then 
running away, and being a chamber-maid, and----‘ 


‘Anice!’ 


‘Oh, all right. But you know how they can laugh. Can’t you hear them 
roasting me for it? Little unwashed witch’s girl! That’s what they’II say.’ 


‘Midshipman Barford’s sister.’ 


‘I wasn’t. I wasn’t allowed to be.’ She seemed happier now, and she lifted 
herself, smoothing her skirts and seating herself more comfortably. ‘Don’t 
think J lived at the Manor. Dick was there--squire’s son and heir--but I 
wasn’t. I lived with Granny, in a cottage on the green, and I was kept in my 
place. I wasn’t even supposed to know him, except as young squire. I was 
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to dip a curtsey when I met him, and call him “sir”. 
‘And did you?’ 


‘I had to, when there was anyone about. He wasn’t like that, mind you. 
He’d call me sister when we were alone, and talk to me, but Barford hated 
me. Do you know why?’ 


‘Jealousy, perhaps--of your father?’ 


‘It was---‘ She stopped short, as if she had suddenly checked herself, and 
for an instant her eyes were intent on his. Then she seemed to hurry past it. 
‘Call it jealousy. Anyway, he didn’t treat me well, or Granny either--and I 
didn’t like it. The Wickhams were different, all of them, and they were 
good to both of us, while they were at home. But they were away when she 
died, all at the wars except Miss Mary, and I don’t know where she was. 
There was talk of her being married. So do you wonder | ran off? There 
was nothing for me in that village.’ She suddenly sat erect, and again her 
eyes seemed to hold him and pull him closer. ‘You aren’t going to tell 
people about this? Promise?’ 


‘Of course.’ 


‘Good.’ She let herself relax again. ‘I couldn’t bear it now. It’s all dead, 
and I just want to be Anice and nobody else. Not little Annie.’ 


‘Is that what they called you?’ 
‘Most of them. Miss Mary called me Ann, and John---* 


She broke off, and her eyebrows lifted mischievously. ‘John Wickham, I 
mean. He called me Kitten.’ 


‘The devil he did!’ 


‘Now, now! You’ ve that jealous look again.’ She moved closer, rubbing 
her head softly against his shoulder. ‘Just because I knew him, years and 
years ago? Boy-and-girl stuff?’ 


‘I. don’t know what that means.’ 


‘No, you probably never did. But he was just off to the war--orders to sail- 
-and I had to be nice to him. And he did look well, in scarlet.’ Her tongue 
pushed out for a moment, and her eyes were dancing. ‘I’ve never seen you 
in uniform.’ 


“We don’t wear it ashore.’ 


‘Oh, heaven help you! What an answer!’ She quivered with laughter again, 
and then as quickly took another change. ‘Talk of something else. Tell me 
about Miss Mary.’ 


“Well ...’ He had to brace himself to deal with this, and then he was 
carefully casual. ‘I found her very pleasant--easy to talk to.’ 


‘She is.’ There was a vigorous little nod to confirm it. ‘Of course, they all 
were, the Wickhams, but Miss Mary .. .’ She stopped, and her mouth had 
opened as if she were surprised. ‘I’m still saying it, aren’t I?’ 


“What?” 


‘Miss Mary. Of course, it’s what I always said. It’s how I used to think of 
her, but she isn’t that now, anyway. What is she, since she was married?’ 


‘Lady St. Hollith.’ 
‘That’s it. But I don’t suppose I'll see her any more.’ 


‘She may see you, though. She’s to be in Town next month--staying with 
Barford. He’s taken a house in Curzon Street!’ 


‘Hell!’ She stared at him in consternation. ‘John too? Will he be there?’ 
‘He may be in London, but---‘ 

‘And me the talk of the Town!’ 

‘Then don’t be the talk.’ 

‘I have to be. Who’d want me if I wasn’t?’ 

‘T should.’ 


“You’re different. It’s all these others. Does John know about me--who I 
am?’ 


‘No. He hasn’t seen Miss Anstey. So he doesn’t know.’ 


‘He will, though, if he comes here. He can’t help seeing me. Shut his 
mouth for me, will you? Tell him he’s to keep quiet.’ 


Tl try.’ 


‘And Miss Mary, too, if you can--though it isn’t so easy with women. She 

mightn’t approve of me, either. She’d a rather proper mind.’ She suddenly 
tossed her head, and then her eyes seemed to come to a greater brilliance. 

‘You approve of me, don’t you?’ 


‘Anice!’ 


‘Because I don’t know what I’d do if you didn’t. You’re the only one I can 
talk to--be easy with, and not watch what I say. Are you staying in Town?’ 


‘For a time.’ 

“You’ve to keep coming to me. What--what are you doing to my dress?’ 
‘Taking it off.’ 

*You’re not to.’ 

‘What did you say?’ 


‘Oh--nothing. You’re getting better. Practice, I suppose?’ 


12 Sharp Encounter 


The Anstey was back in Town and the whole town knew it. There was no 
chance not to. Her dress, her curricle, and her adventures were the talk of 
everyone. She had been the mistress of the Earl of Hildersham, had been in 
Paris with him, and had cost him a pretty penny, it was said. Then she had 
left him, or rather she had been abducted; and there was an uproarious tale 
of her being carried away, kicking and cursing, on the shoulder of Sir 
Thomas Luttrell; and ladies exchanged salacious tales of how she had been 
reduced to order and treated as the chit she was. It could have led to 
pistols, perhaps, between Hildersham and Luttrell, but it had not done, and 
now they were back in Town together, the one in the Park and the other 
driving coaches and flooring Charleys--which meant night-watchmen. But, 
more important, she was in Town, and if she had ever been reduced to 
order she had apparently recovered, and with her impudence 
undiminished. She had been seen again in Hildersham’s barouche, and in a 
hazard room with Sir Thomas Luttrell--though not at Almack’s. She had 
dined with Sir Michael Murphy and walked by the Serpentine with Captain 
Curry, feeding the geese. There were tales, too, of a Captain Grant, a navy 
man, who had been to her house in Queen Street and was thought to have 
been well received. Others had called to leave their cards, and the silver 
bowl in the hall was said to be filled each evening. She was, in short, the 
toast of the Town, the reigning Queen of Hearts, and she did what was 
expected of her. She let the Town see her, and the fiery greys in the 
primrose curricle were the sight of London. 


She was driving now through the Chesterfield Gate, deftly avoiding a 
phaeton that had stopped for someone, and then she made for Rotten Row, 
with the greys at a faster trot than was usual on that road. Twice she had to 
haul them sharply back, and when she reached the Row they were down to 
a careful walk when they could move at all. Often they could not, as gigs 
and phaetons stopped in her path and gentlemen gave their greetings. The 
ladies said less, but their eyes were sharp as they noted her easy ways and 


the liberties she took with fashion. She was not in muslin now, for this was 
October and there was a chill in the air despite the brilliant sun. Her 
pelisse was of velvet, cherry-red, with a scarf of lavender silk thrown 
carelessly round her neck, a mixture that was surely her own; and neither 
the red nor the velvet was fashionable. She had lavender gloves too, when 
tan was the colour of the year, and to complete it she was without a hat. It 
was blunder after blunder; or would have been, if any lady had thought it 
done from ignorance. But no lady thought anything of the kind, and one 
formidable dowager summed it up for all of them. The baggage, she 
declared, knew what she was doing. 


She was at least being noticed. To the men, who cared nothing for what she 
did with fashion, she looked soft and charming, and her corn-coloured 
curls, still carefully untidy, gave sparkle to the gaiety of colour that she 
offered. Gentlemen stopped their gigs to speak to her; they ranged 
alongside on fine blood horses; they stepped out of the crowd to raise their 
hats, and her progress along the Row was usually so impeded that it could 
better have been called a Progress. But today she was not inclined to stop. 
She was gay and courteous, and her retorts were as charming and 
outrageous as ever, but her eyes kept turning to the crowd, ranging here 
and there as if she might be seeking someone, and suddenly it appeared 
that she was. She had done a little more than half the distance of the Row 
when she leaned sharply back, the white reins stretching taut as she pulled 
the greys to a halt. Then she turned to the side, her eyebrows lifting and a 
grin splitting across her face. She beckoned imperiously, heedless of 
spectators; heedless, too, of Sir Thomas Luttrell, who had been pressing 
through the crowd on a horse as black as himself and was now close 
behind her. Instead she waved again, and Captain Grant, who had been 
standing on the footpath, watching the curricle approach, stepped into the 
carriage-way. He was surprised and pleased, very conscious of the eyes of 
everyone as he swept his hat to her. 


‘Jump in.’ She cut him short brusquely. ‘I want to talk to you.’ 
‘Nothing wrong?’ 


‘Everything’s wrong. I don’t know what’s going to happen. Come on.’ 


It was at this moment that Luttrell rode up, a curt touch of his hat serving 
as salute to her. There was a curt nod to Richard, and then he spoke as 
curtly. 


‘Good day, Anice. ‘Day to you, sir. You didn’t seem to want me this 
afternoon?’ 


‘Didn’t I?’ Anice swung round, looking as little pleased as he. “I didn’t 
know you were there. I wasn’t watching for you, today.’ 


‘So 1t seems. Well, I’m here.’ 


‘Then be somewhere else. It’s no good, Tommy, I’m busy. I want to talk to 
him.’ 


‘There are one or two things that / want, too.’ 
‘There usually are, but you can’t have them this time.’ 
‘Anice, if you think---‘ 


Richard pushed forward quickly, thinking it was time he did. Luttrell 
swung round instantly, his horse moving with him and scraping a restless 
foot. He spoke first. 


‘Yes?’ 


It was contemptuous, inviting anything that might follow, and then he sat 
utterly still, with his eyebrows pulled down and his brow thunderous. 
Richard stared back at him, tense and angry, but with the comfortable 
feeling that he at least knew what to do. He had been hardened to this sort 
of thing by some Captains he had served under. 


‘Are you making threats?’ he asked. ‘To a lady?’ 
‘I don’t explain what I’m doing.’ 


‘No? Then Miss Anstey and I wish to talk--without your listening. Also-- 
since you don’t seem to know it--this is not Paris. Or did you think of 


Badajoz?’ 
‘By God, sir, you’re insufferable!’ 


‘Stop it--both of you.’ Anice leaned forward urgently in her seat, and the 
groom behind her, who had been sitting with a pretence of hearing 
nothing, stirred suddenly as if he might be needed. ‘I won’t have you 
quarrelling, either of you. Tommy--if you want to talk to me, you can call 
on me at any decent time and I’II let you in. But at this moment I want to 
talk to someone else, so, just for once, will you please do as I ask?’ 


‘All right.’ He answered her curtly while his arrogant eyes seemed to take 
in both of them. ‘Don’t overvalue yourself, will you? You aren’t quite 
what you were.’ 


He swung his horse brutally, and was away at a noisy canter before either 
of them could answer. Richard stood watching. Anice eased back, then 
gathered up the reins and took her driving poise again. The groom settled 
back between the springs, and everything was as it had been--except that 
the peace had hung by a thread, which might not hold another time. 
Richard, watching Luttrell’s retreating back as it disappeared behind a 
phaeton, wondered how it would be when next they met. He turned again 
to Anice, but the moment he took his eyes from Luttrell he was aware of 
more than Anice. The Row had no fence here to keep spectators back. 
There was merely a footpath by the road, and the onlookers had swarmed 
across the carriage-way, drawn to this altercation like bees to sugar. They 
were standing now agog, and it was plain that they had heard these 
exchanges and were avid for more. Anice looked at them, and then wasted 
no time. 


“Come on,’ she said. ‘Get in.’ 


She wriggled along the seat to make room for him, and then the reins 
flicked and the curricle swayed. A man raised his hat, and another, and 
Anice contrived a smile while she watched the horses. Richard raised his 
hat, and then the curricle was leaping away as if the greys were tired of 
waiting. Anice had to haul them back to avoid an oncoming gig. 


“You can’t move in this place,’ was her comment. 


He nodded, with his thoughts on that ring of people. Anice and her curricle 
would be recognized anywhere, and with the gossip that was running he 
had no doubt that he had been recognized too. So, of course, had Luttrell, 
and the gossip would spread like a fire in the hold, perhaps turned into a 
quarrel for the Anstey’s favours. That would suit the Town, and they would 
be betting on it in the clubs before the day was out. Anice, perhaps, would 
like it. She needed notoriety, but for his own part. . . 


“You’re very quiet,’ she told him suddenly. 
‘I was thinking that it’s awkward.’ 
‘Awkward! I don’t know what to do next. I was telling you so.’ 


‘Telling?’ His mind flew back to what she had said at first sight that 
afternoon. ‘Anice, what’s the matter? Is something wrong?’ 


‘Is anything right? Hey---* She swerved the curricle sharply to the verge as 
a young blade in a sulky went dangerously by. ‘I don’t know what driving’s 
coming to.’ 


‘Never mind the fool. What’s happened?’ 


‘Oh...’ She sounded quite cheerful about it. ‘Who do you think wants me 
now?’ 


‘Luttrell, by the look of it.’ 

‘I don’t mean Tommy. Who else?’ 
‘For heaven’s sake, tell me.’ 
*Prinny.’ 


“What!” 


“You can say worse than that--just when I thought I was settling, too. 
Sends an equerry--very polite--His Royal Highness’s compliments-- 
desires the pleasure of my acquaintance. In other words, he’s heard about 
me, so he has to see me. Other gentlemen know me, so /e must.’ ‘Hmm.’ 


“What does that mean?’ 
‘All very well, if it were no more than making your acquaintance.’ 


‘Well, it can t be any more, unless he wants to chuck me under the chin or 
something. You know what shape he is, and they say he’s let his belly 
down.’ 


‘Anice, what do you---‘ 


‘Don’t you know anything} Don’t you know he keeps his belly in with 
stays?’ She was chuckling delightedly now. ‘He must have found them 
uncomfortable, and they say he’s taken them off. What a sight! But P11 
have to go to Brighton--that’s where he is--and I don’t want to. I don’t 
want Prinny either. He’s quite safe, but he’s a bore. You should hear Hillie 
about him.’ 


‘Need you go?’ 

‘It’s a royal command, isn’t it, when he sends an equerry?’ 
‘I suppose it 1s.’ 

‘Suppose!’ 


She lapsed into an indignant silence, and then suddenly shook out the reins 
and let the greys go storming into a canter. They were nearing the end of 
the Row by now, past the press of people, and with a clear way before them 
the horses asked for nothing better. They leaped at it, pulling perfectly 
together, and the gentle sway of the curricle changed to something that set 
a sea officer thinking of A/tair in the November days. He had to sit back, 
with his feet pressed hard against the splashboard, to keep his balance at 
all, and he was not quite sorry when the Row went curving gently to the 


left to join the Public Road along the high forbidding wall of Kensington 
Palace gardens. For another minute the canter continued, and then the 
greys were pulled smoothly to a halt as the road came to an end. Anice 
relaxed and looked carefully round her. 


‘Where do we go now?’ she said. 


He looked round also. In front of him was what seemed to be a block of 
stables. To the right was an arched gateway into the Palace grounds, and 
the gates were shut. To the left a lane ran a few yards to the Western Road, 
along which he had driven in a chariot with John Wickham. It would take 
them back to Knightsbridge if they went that way, but it looked busy and 
uninviting, no place for a curricle. 


‘We'd better put about,’ he said. ‘Return as we’ve come.’ 


‘We certainly shan’t.’ She glanced quickly at him, her young face 
mutinous, and then she set the horses walking slowly down the lane. 
‘We’ ll try it this way. They won’t see us.’ 


‘What’s wrong?’ 
‘Everything. I told you it was.’ 


At the road she had to stop, holding the horses steady as a coach from Bath 
came pounding along with its passengers already groping for parcels and 
looking at watches. Then the curricle moved out and followed in its dusty 
wake. The other side of the road seemed filled with wagons and an 
impatient coach or two, and Anice looked resignedly at the coach in front. 


‘It’s no good,’ she said. ‘We’ll never pass him. You can’t pass anybody on 
this road. It’s no good choking the horses.’ 


She pulled them back, to keep them out of the dust cloud from the coach, 
and then she began to look aggrieved again. 


“You didn’t tell me,’ she said suddenly, ‘about John back in Town?’ 


‘John Wickham? But is he? I didn’t know.’ 


‘I thought he’d have been to see you. Ah well...’ A gleam of amusement 
began to show. ‘He must have been thinking of somebody else. Do you 
know her?’ 


She shot it at him suddenly, but he caught her eye and saw the amusement 
again. Apparently she had mixed feelings about something. 


‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘Have you seen him?’ 


‘John?’ She hauled suddenly across the road to get round a wagon piled 
high with beer barrels. ‘It’s this brewery down here. But listen---‘ 


‘I’m trying to.’ 


‘All right. Well then, I was turning into the Park just now, because I 
wanted to find you and tell you about Prinny. I always tell you my 
troubles. Well, there I was, turning through the gate, and you know how it 
is--there’s always some fool who can’t handle his horses and gets in the 
wrong place. We shan’t be able to move in London soon. There was a 
barouche in front of me, doing about half a mile an hour, a whisky coming 
out, and a phaeton stopped in the middle of everything while the man 
talked to his aunt. Well, she looked like his aunt. So I had to crawl behind 
that barouche.’ 


‘Go on.’ 


‘Well, I had a look round--I’d nothing better to do--and who do you think I 
saw? I hadn’t seen him for years, but I knew him all right, and he knew me 
too. I’m sure he did.’ 


‘John? Was he looking at you.’ 
‘Gaping. So now he knows who Anice is. And what am I to do?’ 


‘It doesn’t matter if he knows, if he doesn’t tell the Town. II] see he 
doesn’t.’ 


‘If you’re not too late.” She brooded darkly on it while they went lazily up 
Knightsbridge behind the laden coach. ‘It isn’t only the women who talk, 


whatever you say. The men can be pretty good at it, when they’re on the 
third bottle.’ 


‘Pll do my best.’ 
‘Just when I’ve to go to Brighton, too. Blast Prinny! Who was he with?’ 


‘John?’ He made a leaping guess, which was not very difficult. ‘He’d 
someone with him?’ 


‘It wouldn’t be John if he hadn’t.’ She laughed softly, with another change 
of mood. ‘Hanging on his arm--most affectionate. Rustic look about her. 
Not quite in fashion. Doesn’t know it.’ 


‘Did she know you?’ 

‘She waved at me--and that’s pretty rustic’ 
‘I’ve known you to wave.’ 

‘I’m different.’ 

‘Did you wave back?’ 


‘With half the Town to see it? What do you take me for? I looked away 
quick. Oh, it’s all right. I was watching that damned phaeton--I told you he 
was across the road--but as soon as I’d wriggled round I was off, and I 
didn’t look back. And that, by the way, is why we’re on this road now.’ 


She gestured to the side, where the Life Guards’ barracks stood between 
Knightsbridge and the Park. Beyond the barracks stood a row of small 
houses and the brewery, and between them they blocked the view 
completely. No one in the Park could see Miss Anstey in Knightsbridge. 


‘Now tell me,’ she said firmly. ‘Who was she?’ 


‘At a guess--there was a girl called Masheter.’ 


‘Mary Ann?’ She nodded calmly. ‘That’s what I thought. So you’ve met 
her?’ 


‘Once.’ 
‘Quite enough. What’s she doing in Town?’ 
‘Looking for a start in life, by what she said.’ 


He explained it while the easy trot of the greys took them slowly to the 
Hyde Park turnpike. He was feeling for a shilling as the curricle came to a 
halt. 


‘It’s like her,’ said Anice calmly. ‘She’ll have a lot to learn, though.’ 


‘She’s learned a good deal. Here you are.’ He handed the coin to the 
turnpike keeper. ‘She seems to have been Barford’s parlour-maid.’ 


‘Oh ho!’ She laughed delightedly, and then suddenly produced a smile that 
set the keeper leaping erect and touching his hat. ‘Thanks very much. 
She’ Il be after me, I suppose?’ 

‘She didn’t say so.’ 

‘She will be. She knows who I am, now.’ 


‘Will you help her?’ 


“Well, we used to be friends. But she’ll get what I think good for her, not 
what she wants, and I don’t know that she’ II like it. Now you’d better find 
John, and pretty quickly. Where will you look for him?’ 


‘Larkin’s perhaps, in the Haymarket. He likes to dine there.’ 
‘If he isn’t dining with Barford, and Miss Mary.’ 


‘Oh, hell!’ 


‘Hadn’t you thought of it?’ She chuckled delightedly. ‘You did say they 
were coming, so she may hear that you’ve been with me. Well, well! One 
trouble at a time. Are you for Larkin’s?’ 


“Yes. Pll walk along Piccadilly.’ 

‘Right. I’m going up Park Lane, so I’Il drop you here.’ 
‘When do you go to Brighton?’ 

‘As soon as I can, I suppose. In a day or two.’ 

‘I wish you weren’t.’ 


“Well, I can’t help it. If you meet Mary Ann, tell her she can come and see 
me--if she’s quick about it. And, darling...’ 


‘Yes?’ He moved suddenly closer, drawn by the unexpected word. 


‘Whether you see her or not, come to me yourself--tonight. I'l be ready 
by ten o’clock.’ 


13 The Out-and-Outer 


It was a quarter to six, and a blue haze of dusk was on the streets, when he 
turned into Larkin’s, but he did not see John. He stood by the door of the 
long crowded room, looking from table to table, and then he remembered 
Mary Ann. A chophouse was no place for a woman, and if John had her 
with him they would be more likely to dine in their hotel. He stood in 
thought, and then remembered Foggarty’s in Bond Street. John had once 
spoken of it and had seemed to know it, and it might well have been his 
choice this time. It was quiet and decent, and being on the extreme edge of 
the fashionable area it would be a convenient but not too prominent place 
for Mary Ann. Richard stood considering it, rather regretfully. He was 
hungry, and the tables at Larkin’s seemed attractive, but he thought he 
should try Foggarty’s. It was part of his promise to Anice, and a moment 
later he was in the street again, making for the lights of Piccadilly on his 
way to Bond Street. 


It was only ten minutes’ walk, and a word with the porter at Foggarty’s 
was enough. He had guessed right, and a moment later he was in the small 
quiet dining-room where they were at dinner together, John and his Mary 
Ann, at a table by the fire. But the reception they gave him was surprising. 


‘Oh ho!’ John was on his feet at the first glance, laughing as he reached for 
a wine-glass. ‘The man of the hour! Your good health, Richard, and your 
coachman’s too! Yours and hers!’ 


‘Now what the---‘ 


‘We saw her drive in, yellow-bellied curricle and all. The incomparable 
Anstey! Her excellent health!’ 


‘Really, John---* 


‘We heard about you, too--getting in next to her, driving away out of 
sight.’ 


‘Who told you?’ 


‘Who didn’t? You’re the talk of the Town. However . ..’ He lowered his 
glass and became suddenly quieter. ‘We’re very glad to see you, Richard. 
Have you dined?’ 


“Not yet. I---‘ 


‘Then sit down. No, it’s no trouble at all. Waiter! A third cover. You--er-- 
remember Mary Ann?’ 


‘Of course I do. Delighted, ma’am.’ 
‘I am greatly honoured, sir.’ 


It was the same careful courtesy, oddly out of date, and he looked at her 
now with a new interest, well able to believe that she had picked it up at 
Barford’s when she had been his parlour-maid. But she was doing it very 
well, and in her high-waisted gown of ivory silk, decorated with flowers of 
pink satin, she did not look out of place at Foggarty’s. It was Richard, 
indeed, who began to feel out of place, remembering that he had not yet 
changed his clothes and was still in the pantaloons that he had worn in the 
Park. He found himself apologizing, and John swept that aside. 


‘Nonsense,’ he said. ‘This isn’t Almack’s. Look at ‘em.’ He gestured 
vaguely to the half-dozen other people in the room, and then his eyes 
steadied, as if he were coming to what mattered. ‘I suppose you were 
looking for us here? Any special business?’ 


‘A message from Anice.’ 


‘I was wondering what you’d call her.’ He nodded slightly. ‘She did see us, 
then?’ 


“Yes. As she entered the Park.’ 


‘I thought so. She didn’t wait, though.’ 
‘T think she was a little flustered.’ 


‘At me? Oh, thank you, waiter. And another bottle of claret--two bottles. 
But a message from Anice, did you say?’ 


‘Yes.’ He was carefully tasting the soup that had just arrived. ‘What did 
you expect me to call her?’ 


‘It might have been Ann. You know who she is?’ 
“Yes. I gather that you do?’ 


‘She hasn’t a face to forget. Dammit, man...’ John sat back, laughing 
softly. ‘There she was, the famous Anstey, coming in her curricle, and I’d 
never seen her before--the Anstey, I mean. But everyone told us who it 
was, so I was interested, and Mary Ann was a dither of excitement. So 
there she was--the famous Anstey. I used to tickle her, when I was so high, 
and Mary Ann fell into ponds with her. Then you say she was flustered! 
Spare a thought for us.’ 


‘Sorry.’ 


‘It’s not what you’d expect. Here’s some fish for you. She’s ahead of Julia 
Johnstone, and she looks like deposing Harriette Wilson, and that’s who 
she is.’ 


“Yes. And that’s really the point of all this.” He made play, for a moment, 
at dissecting the steak of turbot. ‘That’s really the message. She doesn’t 
want the tale all around the Town, so she asks you--for old times’ sake, so 
to speak--to keep it to yourselves and not let it out. It wouldn’t help her, 
just at present.’ 


‘I don’t suppose it would. All right...” John nodded amiably. ‘Tell her 
we’ ll keep it quiet--for old times’ sake, as she says. At least, I will. Mary 
Ann will do it for new times’ sake.’ 


“What does that mean?’ 


‘She wants something. She usually does.’ 


‘It isn’t very much.’ Mary Ann spoke for herself, and she was more 
natural now; the Barford manners had left her as she looked earnestly at 
Richard. ‘Do you think she remembers me?’ 


‘Oh yes.’ He found himself smiling at her eager young face. ‘She says you 
may call on her if you wish to.’ 


‘Oh, thank you. But when?’ 


‘Whenever you please. You’d better not delay, though. She’s to go to 
Brighton at any moment.’ 


‘Brighton?’ John asked it sharply. ‘She’s flying high, isn’t she?’ 
‘She can fly high. But I fancy she’s been sent for.’ 

‘Prinny, do you mean?’ 

‘He wants to look at her. I’m told he’s harmless.’ 


‘I should think he is. But it will put little Ann at the top of things, if she 
can dine with him and have his notice.’ 


‘Don’t call her Ann. It’s what she’s asked you not to do.’ 
‘Sorry. Anice, then.’ 


‘Never mind that.” Mary Ann had been listening with widening eyes, and 
now she pushed herself urgently back into the talk. ‘Can I call on her 
tomorrow?’ 


‘IT expect so.’ 


‘Oh!’ It was almost a sigh of relief. ‘You see, it’s all different here, and 
Ann--no, Anice, I mean--knows it all, and I don’t.’ 


‘Then go to her tomorrow. Don’t be too early, though. She--er--mightn’t be 
ready.’ 


He stole a quick glance at the clock. It was half past six. Anice was 
expecting him at ten, and there was no need for Mary Ann to see him there 
in the morning. She could call later, and Anice had spoken of giving what 
was good for her, not what she wanted; but he need not mention that either. 


‘Have you finished the fish?’ said John cheerfully. ‘We might all have 
some mutton, if you have. And it’s time you had some claret. Waiter! Now 
what about yourself? Are you going to Brighton?’ 


‘T can’t think I’1l be wanted there.’ 
‘Probably not. And you will, I gather, be wanted here. 
At least---‘ 


He stopped, as the waiters came bustling to the table with the saddle of 
mutton, and its attendant sauces and vegetables. 


There was carving, offering of dishes, pouring of claret, and then Mary 
Ann, perhaps now at ease, gave a healthy attention to the mutton. John 
stared thoughtfully at his knife, and then looked up again. 


‘I was saying,’ he murmured, ‘that you might be wanted here. What I 
really meant was Barford--Mary too, of course. I thought I’d better tell 
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you. 
“Well--yes.’ There was sudden urgency in his tone. ‘Is she here?’ 


‘She was leaving home yesterday, with Barford, so they should be in Town 
this evening. But I’m afraid you are in the news. What’s this about 
Luttrell, by the way? They say you almost had a quarrel with him, about 
her?’ 


‘Forget Luttrell.’ 


‘If I were you I wouldn’t forget him. I shouldn’t think he’s much used to 
marching orders--if that’s what you gave him.’ 


‘Anice did. But what about Mary?’ 


‘But do keep an eye for Luttrell. Well. . .” He considered it for a moment. 
‘Perhaps you’d better leave Mary to me. I’Il go round to Curzon Street in 
the morning, and have a word with her. So I'd better see you again 
tomorrow.’ 


‘Dine with me, please. Larkin’s.’ 


‘Right. Larkin’s, then, at five-thirty. You’re sure you wouldn’t like to see 
Mary tonight?’ 


‘No, I couldn’t. I--I’ve an appointment.’ 


‘Oh, have you? Well, I won’t ask questions, but shall I tell Mary you’ll 
call on her tomorrow night?’ 


That would be much better. I’1l call on her after dinner.’ 


He could not call on Mary before then. It would be too soon after Anice. 
Barford alone would not have mattered. He would probably have 
sympathized, but Mary was different, and even seeing her after dinner 
might be running it close. His mind was filled with Anice now, her face, 
her voice, her touch and warmth, the whole fragrance of her, and for a 
moment he wondered if he should not give up all thought of calling on 
Mary, and send a message that he was engaged elsewhere, in heart and 
mind. Then he knew that he could not. He had promised it to Mary, and she 
was expecting him. He argued it with himself, asking what he was taking 
to Mary when all his thought and longing was with Anice; and at once, 
from some other part of him, the answer came. He needed Mary, perhaps 
as deeply as he needed Anice, for they were the two halves of his world, 
his sun and moon, light and dark. He began to see it as he sat back over the 
coffee and let John talk softly to Mary Ann. Mary was of his own world, 
perhaps the only world he could live in if he were to feel at ease and 
honour. She stood for it all. But Anice? His longing for her flared into fire 


as he thought of her, but even then that other side of him gave answer. She 
was of another world, and she was not likely to leave it. She was a queen 
within it, a Queen of Hearts, and in it she would stay. A Hildersham, 
perhaps, might pluck her from it, if he were fool enough to marry her, but 
she would not leave it for a sea officer. 


They were thoughts for which he hated himself next morning as he slipped 
out of the dainty little door in Queen Street and walked away quickly, 
hoping not to be seen, and trying not to look back. He was filled with 
Anice. She had been at her most bewitching, and she had asked him-- 
pressed him--to be with her in Brighton as soon as she had found the way 
of things and shown herself to Prinny. Then she would write; and if they 
could not share a lodging he could at least have one near by. 


He did not walk in the Park that morning. He had been enough in the 
public eye, so he went eastwards instead, along Pall Mall and into the 
Strand, of which he knew almost nothing. It was almost a voyage of 
exploration, and by noon he had advanced into Fleet Street and had a look 
at St. Paul’s. Then he turned into a wine lodge for a glass of madeira and a 
slice of the madeira cake that went with it, and from the table in front of 
him he took the Morning Intelligencer. He glanced at the foreign news, 
turned the sheet, and got a shock. He was reading his own name, or what 
amounted to his own name. 


There were three full columns of gossip, and the first of them was about 
Anice and himself. The paper had evidently had someone in the Park, and 
he had not missed much. There was an account of ‘Miss A***e An***y’ 
arriving in the Park in her curricle, with a description of both that and her 
clothes. Then came notes--and names--of the men she had spoken to in the 
Row; and then--in more detail than pleased him--an account of her 
stopping the curricle for “Captain R****d G***t, Royal Navy, late of the 
Am****n frigate, an officer who, as we understand, has lately been 
changing some part of his prize money for the delectable favours of 
Phryne.’ 


That would have been enough, but the rest was even worse. ‘The divinity, 
therefore, having hauled her steeds to rest, and the gallant captain being 
about to conduct a boarding operation (as smartly, no doubt, as becomes 


the Naval Service), there came another to the verdant scene--no less than 
Sir T****s L*tt**I1, an officer as distinguished under Venus as under Mars 
... There was another half-column of it, in the same high style, but as 
unpleasantly accurate in face. It related all that had happened until ‘Sir 
T****s was given peremptory discharge and leave to seek favour 
elsewhere. Further developments are awaited, since it is not thought likely 
that an officer so spirited will readily accept dismissal.’ 


He was red with annoyance when he ended it, and he was still fuming 
when he walked into Larkin’s at something before half past five that 
evening. He chose a table, ordered dinner, adjusted the candles to his 
liking, and then brooded on it again as he awaited his guest. He was still 
damning all journalists and wondering what Mary had made of it when 
John walked in, prompt to the minute and looking most irritatingly 
cheerful. He came straight to the table. 


‘Ho! Well met.’ He sounded as happy as he looked. ‘I’m very fit for 
dinner. This for me?’ 


‘The sherry? I supposed you could take the half-pint?’ 
‘At least that. Well, well--you see me bereft of love.’ 
‘What?’ 


‘Bereft and left.’ He lifted his glass cheerfully. ‘That’s to say Mary Ann. 
She’s gone, so now I can breathe again.’ 


‘What does that mean?’ 

‘Heaven, or something like it. But how’s it with you? All well?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘These damned newspapers.’ 


‘Oh, that?’ John nodded slowly. ‘I suppose it is a little tricky.’ 


‘Tricky! How’s Mary taking it?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Didn’t you see her?’ 

‘She hadn’t read the papers then. Or I don’t think she had.’ 
‘What time was this?’ 


‘Ten o’clock. I thought I might as well have breakfast with them. What’s 
this? Lobster?’ 


‘A change from soup. I like a ragout.’ 


‘So do I. Well . . .. He leaned back while his plate was filled. ‘Mary’s all 
right. Quite cheerful. Looking forward to seeing you.’ 


‘After the papers?’ 

‘There’s that, I suppose. Damned good ragout.’ 

‘Excellent. Looks as if I’d better avoid her till this has died down.’ 

‘Do you want it to die down? You’ve not finished with Anice, I suppose? 
But I think, if I were you, I’d leave Barford to talk to Mary about those 


newspapers. He’s broad-minded.’ 


‘He needs to be, from what we’ve learned of him. Don’t you think I should 
avoid Mary?’ 


“You can’t. You’re seeing her tonight.’ 
‘Hell!’ He stared back in something near stupefaction. 
“You mean, after she’s been reading---* 


“Well, it’s what you asked for.’ 


‘I know it is.’ 


He sank into silence, finding nothing more to say, and John looked 
cheerfully to the waiters. He had finished the ragout of lobster and seemed 
ready for something else. 


“Women are a complication,’ he said easily. ‘They make life difficult. I 
suppose it’s this damned war again, really. We’ve never learned the trick of 
running two at once, as a gentleman should. No chance to practise. Hey-- 
turkey, is it? You can order a dinner.’ 


‘I’ve done without so many.’ 


A roast turkey had arrived, with some boiled ham, the potatoes and celery 
sauce and the rest of it, and again there was the interval while the waiters 
carved and proffered and poured. John watched them thoughtfully. 


‘Not like Hildersham,’ he mused. ‘Of course, he was born to it. He could 
run about six at once if he tried it. He probably has done.’ 


‘I’m not Hildersham.’ Richard spoke morosely, and then tried to pull 
himself together and remember that for the moment he was the host and 
had some duties. ‘Well, let’s enjoy our dinner, and talk of something else. 
What’s this about Mary Ann? You say she’s gone?’ 


“Yes, thank God! She was becoming a bit demanding.’ 
‘But where’s she gone?’ 


‘Brighton. At least, she’s going tomorrow. With Anice, of course--as lady’s 
maid.’ 


What!’ 


‘Oh yes.’ John was chuckling with amusement now. ‘She seems to have 
found a little more than she expected. She was round at Queen Street as 
soon as she’d had her breakfast this morning--calling on the old friend, 
that sort of thing. That’s what she thought. Anice thought differently, and 
she seems to have given her a proper trimming. Told her she was rustic. 


Didn’t know the fashions, and her precious manners would get her laughed 
at. More like that. Then she told her the only way to learn was to watch 
somebody who knew.’ 

‘T think that’s how Anice learned.’ 

“Well, it’s how Mary Ann’s learning.’ 

‘I hope she likes it.’ 

‘Anice probably knows. Though, mind you, there may have been a little 
self-interest in it too. It turned out her maid had just left her. She’s set up 
on her own, so Anice was without.’ 


“What did Mary Ann say?’ 


‘She came rushing back to get her bags, and then she moved in at once--at 
Queen Street. I don’t think she was too pleased, mind you. It wasn’t how 
she’d seen herself. But she wants it so badly that she’ ll put up with almost 
anything to get it--for six months, anyway. I’m told that’s the term of it.’ 


‘I wish Anice wouldn’t do it. It’s not much better than a school for training 
harlots.’ 


‘But what else is Anice? Or Mary Ann?’ 

‘I wish to God they weren’t.’ 

“You seem to be a little worried?’ 

‘I’ve no right to be running after Anice as I do.’ 


‘But you can’t help it?’ John nodded slowly and sympathetically. ‘That’s 
her art, of course--something she’s born with. That’s why she can’t stop.’ 


‘What do you mean?’ 


‘If you’re really born to do something you have to do it. It takes 
possession of you. It’s like the Peer in the war--or Boney--or Nelson. 


Those men couldn’t stop. They were born to it, and they had to do it.’ 
‘That’s a shade different.’ 


‘A different trade, of course, and hers isn’t as well thought of, but the 
principle’s the same. They led men in war, and she leads men in--what’s 
this?’ 


His tone had changed sharply, and he was looking intently down the room, 
seemingly to the door. Richard turned as sharply, sensing that something 
was wrong, and the first glance confirmed it. The door from the street had 
been flung noisily open, and candles were flickering everywhere as a cold 
wind swept over the tables. Heads had turned and men were staring in 
annoyance at the coachman, or whatever he was, who had come blustering 
in. He certainly looked a coachman; a tall man in a great full-length coat 
of brown, tight-waisted, with capes on the shoulders, then falling almost to 
the ankles of his mud-splashed boots. His wide-brimmed hat, still on his 
head, was decorated with a woman’s garter, pinned to the brim, and was 
pushed rakishly back to show his face. He was swaying slightly on his feet 
as he looked truculently round, staring contemptuously at everybody. Then 
his arrogant eyes met Richard’s, and recognition was mutual. This was Sir 
Thomas Luttrell, the out-and-outer, who could come-coachy-in-prime- 
style. Behind him was another man who seemed of his own stamp, though 
he was not dressed quite so outrageously, a shorter man in a bottle-green 
hunting frock and mire-streaked riding boots. He was steadier on his feet 
and he stood back a little as if he knew that he was the follower here. 
Luttrell was in the lead, and Richard, meeting his eyes, felt a quick wave 
of cold in his back and then a well-remembered pulse hammered in his 
forehead. These were his responses to danger, and he had felt them last on 
Amphions rain-swept quarterdeck when he had braced himself against the 
shrouds to see the French war flags break out in the ship to windward. He 
steadied himself in the same way now. 


‘Hey, you! A table--quick!’ 


Luttrell spoke suddenly, and his strong resonant voice was oddly pleasant 
in tone, proof of an expensive upbringing; but 1t was aggressive too, and 
the waiter he had shouted at looked nervously at the crowded room. 


‘Very soon, sir. All full just now, sir.’ 
‘Do J wait here, or do you? Hi! Larkin! Where are you, dammit?’ 


The proprietor had appeared hurriedly at the end of the room, and along 
the length of it Luttrell stared him out of countenance. Then he advanced 
slowly, clumsy in his boots and coat, and with his hat still rakishly on his 
head. He seemed to have thought only for the scene he was creating, but 
for one fleeting instant, as he walked up the room, his eyes were on 
Richard, who was still stiffly in his chair, turned half about to look. It was 
for the moment only, perhaps too quick for others to see, but Luttrell’s 
advance stopped suddenly, exactly at that table; and Richard, turning to 
face him, was perfectly aware that this was intentional. The man meant 
mischief, of some Corinthian sort. ‘I want a table--now.’ 


Again the voice had the pleasant ring, but the threat in it was plain and 
ugly. The black and arrogant eyes reinforced it, and Larkin squirmed in 
embarrassment, obviously terrified of a scandal that could spoil the name 
of his house. In the deadly silence every eye was on him as he tried to 
answer. 


‘In a matter of minutes, sir--only that. Or in my private room, sir? If you 
would care to dine---‘ 


‘ll dine where I choose, and if I don’t get a table in thirty seconds there’s 
going to be something here you won’t forget. The Town won’t, either.’ 


‘But, sir, I---‘ 
‘Listen---‘ 


It came as a shout, and in the next instant Luttrell whirled about. His two 
hands swooped on the table at his side, snatching knives, forks, and spoons 
from the plates and covers. He swung them above his head, held them for 
an instant, and then dashed them on the table, splintering the plates and 
dishes, splashing the food and wine and gravy everywhere. Richard 
recoiled, falling half out of his chair from the shock and noise of it, and 
dimly he saw John clawing back, and men on their feet throughout the 


room. Then he was on his feet himself, splashed in face and coat, and too 
angry to measure words. 


“You unwhipped puppy!’ he snapped. ‘What kennel do you foul?’ 
“Yours, by the look of it.’ 
“You---* 


He cut off short as his anger turned to ice and his mind became clear 
again. No doubt could stay after an answer like that. Luttrell meant to 
quarrel, and there could be no avoiding it on any standard of conduct. It 
would have to be accepted, however unwelcome, and the need now was to 
speak as a gentleman, even if Luttrell did not. These points would be 
remembered later. 


“You wish to quarrel?’ he said steadily. ‘Is that the meaning of these-- 
antics?’ 


‘Quarrel? What the devil for?’ Luttrell spoke contemptuously. “Who in 
God’s earth are you?’ 


“You know well enough who I am.’ 


‘Do I?’ He drawled it, and for the moment he seemed the calmer of the 
two. Then he simulated surprise. ‘God, so I do! You’re the trollop’s pretty 
boy.’ 


“You---‘ Again he cut off short. ‘If you say that again I’ I] lay a cane about 
you before I make an end of you.’ 


‘Instead of running under her skirts, you mean, as you did yesterday? Very 
brave, weren’t you--leaving her to speak?’ 


‘That’s enough. You know the satisfaction I require.’ 


“Require? My God, what a word! Who the devil are you?’ He held his 
attitude for a moment longer and then came to it. ‘Naval officer, aren’t 
you? A sort of gentleman by Act of Parliament? All right, then--send your 


friends, if you’ve a mind to be shot.’ He turned slowly to the man who had 
come in with him and had seemed the quieter of the two. ‘Receive this 
fellow’s friends for me, Jack, if he has any.’ 


The man nodded, and John took a quick step forward, frigid, angry, and 
utterly correct. For an instant he looked at Richard, seeking approval. Then 
he spoke icily. 


‘My name is Wickham, sir. I act for Captain Grant. Where may I seek 
you?’ 


‘T’ll be at the Two Sevens later. Sir John Digby.’ 
‘Very well.’ 


They exchanged bows, slight and stiff, and at once the man turned, 
touched Luttrell’s arm, and indicated the door. They went swaggering out 
together, and they did not even shut the door. A waiter did it for them, and 
the nickering candles gave their proper light again. Men stood stiffly in 
the silent room, and from somewhere a voice spoke softly to break the 
spell. 


‘An out-and-outer.’ 
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It was Larkin who first recovered his wits, perhaps because he had his 
mind on one thing only, his guests’ dinners, and at once he had his staff in 
a whirl of activity. Food that had cooled was whisked away, new dishes 
rushed in, plates changed, bottles uncorked, all to a ceaseless murmur of 
apology and regret. He himself, bowing and fluttering, saw to Captain 
Grant and Major Wickham, who had been so scandalously treated in his 
house. Their table was cleared in an instant, the sodden cloth snatched 
away, a new one laid with a flourish, clean plates, sparkling silver, 
polished glass, a new roast turkey, a special wine with Mr. Larkin’s 
compliments--all appeared from nowhere, and it was Larkin himself who 
bowed them deferentially to their chairs when all was done. John spoke 
their thanks and then looked warily at Richard. 


‘It seems we’re meant to continue.’ 
‘I don’t think I want to. However .. .’ 


He was less cool, inwardly, than he had been. He was disturbed and shaken 
by it, and this was the moment of reaction, with the enemy out of sight and 
a chance to think. It was all familiar, of course, the quiet at night before 
the enemy came over the horizon again, but that had been different, a thing 
he was used to, and this was not. He knew nothing of duelling--strictly 
forbidden in the Navy--and he had never thought to have it thrust upon 
him; but thrust it had been, and he had no choice now but to face it with 
careful unconcern. He roused himself to do it. 


‘Thanks for acting for me,’ he said quietly. 
‘What else could I do? What dunghill did the fellow crawl from?’ 


‘I’m told he’s of good family.’ 


‘That’s the way some of them go. Any special instructions?’ 
‘For what?’ 
“Well, I’m to see this friend of his---‘ 


‘Oh, Digby? Yes, I see.’ He paused for a moment to consider. ‘I think I 
must just leave it to you, if you happen to know the rules, because I don’t. 
We didn’t have it in our Service, thank God! Their lordships had sense 
enough to stop it.’ 


‘So had the Peer, after a year or two. One of those damn dry Orders of the 
Day he used to write. “The Commander of the Forces, having always 
presumed that officers journey to the Peninsula to fight the French, can 
neither comprehend nor permit their fighting one another.” Hmm! It 
turned out, of course, that he meant it.’ 


‘I should hope so. But to come back to the present one--do you know the 
rules and so on?’ 


‘Oh, I think so.’ He paused for a moment and then spoke soberly. ‘Duels 
aren’t as damn dangerous as they used to be, so I’m not greatly worried for 
you. That’s to say, of course, if Luttrell knows what’s expected.’ 


“What is expected?’ 


‘Oh, level ground, decent light, minimum distance twenty-five feet. A 
little more’s better. Fire at a signal and don’t aim too carefully. That’s 
called vicious.’ 


‘Luttrell is vicious.’ 


‘Possibly. But after the first fire the seconds must try conciliation. 
Likewise after the second. After the third there’s no choice. Nothing 
more’s allowed.’ 


‘I see. Well...’ 


‘Leave it to me. I’d better give Digby time for his dinner, and then III go 
and see him. It would be the Two Sevens. He looks like it.’ 


‘A gaming house?’ 


‘In St. James’s Street. Number seventy-seven. It’s a rouge-et-noir place 
really. Now then...’ He slipped his watch out of his fob. ‘Nearly seven 
o’clock, and I can’t ask for Digby before half past eight. What time are 
you seeing Mary?’ 


‘Good God! I can’t!’ He sat for a moment as the enormity of it broke upon 
him. ‘I can’t go to Mary tonight--with this on my hands. It’s not decent.’ 


‘Why?’ 

‘A duel over another woman? We did quarrel about Anice.’ 
‘I suppose you did, really.’ 

“You heard what he said of her.’ 


“Ye-es.” John nodded thoughtfully. ‘It’s a nice point. Only, of course, 
Mary’s expecting you. So’s Barford.’ 


‘I don’t mind Barford.’ 


‘Well, that’s how to do it. No, listen. If you leave Mary for a while she’ll 
probably get bored with Barford, and go to bed. So if you call at the end of 
the evening there’s a chance you'll find him alone.’ 


‘That would be all right. But---* 


‘Then do it. Now...’ Again he glanced at his watch. ‘You’ll have to 
change clothes, and so shall I, if I’m to call on Digby, so we’d better 
separate. I’1l see Digby, and then I’1l come to your hotel. That might be 
about nine o’clock, and I can tell you what we’ve arranged. Then you can 
call on Barford, perhaps about ten. Will that do?’ 


‘I can’t think of anything better. So let’s go.’ 


In the Haymarket the night was dark, and a thin drizzle of rain was falling. 
Already the pavements were glistening in the lights, and a sea officer 
pushed his nose into the wind and declared it to be from the south-west, 
coming up from Ushant. It would be stronger there, he said, and the rain 
heavier. 


‘I’m concerned with it here,’ said a soldier tersely. 


They parted at the end of Bond Street, each walking alone to his hotel, and 
in Berkeley Square the lights were few and feeble, each with a halo in the 
mist of rain. Richard changed clothes slowly, wondering now what he 
should wear when he came to the exchange of fire with Luttrell. Even that 
detail was beyond his knowledge, and he supposed he must simply wear 
the plainest and quietest he had. That could mean his brown coat and green 
kerseymere breeches, with a black hat and his black top boots. He looked 
them out to be sure they were ready, and then his thoughts drifted to Mary 
and the foolishness of calling upon her at all. She would have read of him, 
and of Anice too, and the curricle, and she might well take it as an affront 
that he should thrust himself upon her when he was caught in a duel over 
Anice. He had no doubt what word she would use for Anice, and it could 
not even be disputed. He could only hope that John had guessed right, and 
that Mary would be safely away by ten o’clock. 


It was nearly half past nine, and he had been fidgeting for some forty 
minutes in his green tail-coat and black silk breeches when John came in 
with the raindrops gleaming on his high-collared greatcoat. 


‘What a night!’ he said brusquely. ‘You’ll need a boat-cloak if it gets 
worse. Sorry I’m late.’ 


‘Not at all. Have you had trouble?’ 


‘Not exactly. You can deal with Digby, if you get him to yourself. He was 
Light Division, by the way--Salamanca onwards.’ 


‘Possibly. But what about the affair?’ 


‘I’m telling you. Digby was helpful. He explained I must have a surgeon. 
Each side has its own, it seems, just in case. So I had to see to it. That’s 
why I’m late.’ 


‘A kind thought. May I know when and where?’ 


‘Tomorrow--early. That’s Luttrell. Says he has an appointment at noon. Of 
course I said that was as may be.’ He laughed softly. ‘But I had to accept 
it. After all, you did challenge him. ’ 


‘Technically.’ 


‘That’s what matters. It gives him the choice. But there’s something else, 
and this might be useful--more than useful. You noticed Luttrell had been 
drinking?’ 


‘He’d had a drink or two.’ 


“Well, he’s had a few more now, if I can judge by the Two Sevens. Of 
course I didn’t see him, but from the general noise, and the state Digby 
was in, I’d say they’re hard at it. He’ Il be taken home in a coach, I should 
think, after midnight, and if he’s put to bed like that, he won’t be much 
good in the light of dawn. So I withdrew objection and said six-forty-five. 
With sunrise at six-thirty, that’s about the soonest possible, and I’m glad / 
haven’t to wake him to get him there.’ 


‘That’s a little sharp, isn’t it?’ 


‘It’s sound tactics, so don’t be too nice about it. This sort of shooting 
match looks like war to me, and that’s how we’I] treat it. It’s too damn 
dangerous if you don’t. So tomorrow it is, in Hyde Park--the Ring, if you 
know it.’ 


‘I’ve seen it.’ 


‘Pll be here about six-fifteen, so you’ll please be dressed by then and with 
some coffee inside you. Perhaps a biscuit too.’ 


‘What about pistols?’ 


‘All arranged.’ 
‘I must say you’re efficient.’ 


“You can lose your men’s lives if you aren’t, and I’m not losing yours. Not 
by carelessness, anyway. Now, how about Barford?’ 


The rain was heavier when he saw John to the door of the hotel, Lizard 
rain, heavy enough to send him back to his bedroom for the boat-cloak 
John had jested at, and he was glad of it before search had ended. He did 
not know the house in Curzon Street, and he had to peer at numbers by the 
feeble light of the misty lamps before he found the right one. Then he 
announced himself to a supercilious footman, slipped out of the sodden 
cloak, and was conducted across a finely pillared hall to a sitting-room 
whose restrained elegance would have suited the elderly better than the 
young. It suited Lord Barford, who was much at his ease in an old- 
fashioned Chippendale chair that nevertheless looked comfortable. But 
opposite, at the other side of the fire, was Mary, sitting very still and 
showing nothing of her thoughts. She inclined her head as he bowed, but 
she did not even smile. Barford was more welcoming. He looked pleased, 
and he had his own easy smile as he came to his feet. 


‘Come in, Grant, come in. We were hoping you would come.’ 


“We were expecting you to come,’ said Mary, and she gave the word a 
little stress. With a fleeting glance at the clock it made her meaning clear. 


‘I’m sorry.’ He was feeling quite uncomfortable now. ‘I had meant to be 
earlier, but I was--detained.’ 


‘That could easily happen.’ 


‘It could happen to anyone. Which isn’t what you mean at all. You mean 
that I’ve done something, in some way, that offends you.’ 


“You’ve done nothing at all, as far as I know, that you hadn’t a perfect 
right to do.’ 


Her tone was smooth and easy, but it seemed to nettle Barford. He turned 
on her with the air of a man exasperated, who can put up with it no longer. 


‘Mary, could you be a shade more courteous to our guest? He is our guest.’ 


‘I’m sorry if I was not.’ It was as smooth as before, and as quick, and then 
she turned herself to Richard. ‘I’m told I show a want of tolerance--a 
rustic want of tolerance, and perhaps I do. I’Il try to correct it. Pray sit 
down.’ 


‘I’ve no wish to embarrass---‘ 


‘For heaven’s sake, sit down,’ said Barford. ‘I won’t have my guest stand 
there all night.’ ‘Very well.’ 


He moved forward, seeing nothing else for it, and took the chair that 
Barford offered, and the glass of port. This was even worse than he had 
expected, and it was an easy guess that these two had been arguing before 
he came. They had pushed each other to the edge of tempers, and he need 
not ask what it had been about. 


‘That’s better,’ said Barford quietly, and the tone of easy courtesy had 
returned to him. ‘We’re glad to see you. You may blame this on the 
newspapers, as you may blame much else. They’re a great cause of 
mischief in families, and I’m afraid Mary has been reading them.’ 


‘So have you,” said Mary. 
‘With a different point of view.’ 
‘Naturally. Mine 1s the other, also naturally. Is there any more to say?’ 


‘I doubt it.’ His tone said he was still annoyed, and he seemed almost to 
make a show of ignoring her as he turned back to Richard. ‘As Cyprians 
go, the lady must have qualities. Some affections too, perhaps, since she 
stops her curricle for you.’ 


‘She’s impulsive. That’s all.’ 


‘Enough, if the impulse runs in your direction.’ 


‘Don’t disturb yourself,’ said Mary calmly. ‘I fancy this mention of her is 
for my benefit rather than yours--a way of teasing me. All the same, I 
hadn’t understood till now that you’d been speaking of her to my uncle 
before. And John, I suppose, knew all about her too? Everyone, in fact, but 
me?’ 


‘There was not very much to know, and I didn’t think it quite--er--suitable, 
for---‘ 


‘For me? Of course not. I understand perfectly.’ 


‘I wish,’ said Barford, ‘you would stop saying “perfectly” and try to 
understand in reality. He was quite right not to mention her to you, and he 
could properly expect that you would not mention her either. Certain 
matters are not for a lady. It’s a part of good breeding to be aware of that.’ 


‘Thank you for the lesson, sir. I’m almost at school again.’ 
“You are nothing of the sort.’ 
‘I feel I am. I’1 not touch on it again.’ 


‘Nor shall I. However ...’ His tone changed as he turned. ‘On a point that’s 
rather different, who is this Luttrell whom she appears to know? Is he the 
son of old Sir John, who died last year?’ 


‘I’ve no idea who he is. He’s an ill-mannered brute, and that’s all I can 
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say. 


‘Oh?’ An eyebrow lifted. ‘It sounds as if you didn’t get on. But I knew Sir 
John. A hard rider, certainly. Drank deep and played high, but decidedly a 
gentleman. I know he had a son--in the Army I believe--and I wondered if 
this...’ 


‘Yes,’ said Mary, and he turned in surprise. 


“You know him?’ 


‘Charles did. So, of course, I met him also.’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ He nodded thoughtfully. ‘But ill-mannered, you say? How?’ 
‘He’s what they call a Corinthian--an out-and-outer.’ 

‘That breed?’ Again Barford nodded. ‘Well, I suppose it fits, after those 
years in the Army--then home again, and inherits--master of his own 
fortune--all at about the same time. Impatient of restraints, no doubt, and I 
suppose he might miss the--er--violence of war. Is it possible, do you 
think?’ 

“Very much so, by what I’ve seen of him.’ The memory came again of 
Luttrell by the dinner-table, insolent and impossible. ‘Nothing but 
violence will satisfy the fellow.’ 

‘What of his clothes?’ 


‘A filthy coachman’s coat. Manners to match.’ 


‘That’s your Corinthian. A sign of the age, of course. Thinks he owns the 
earth.’ 


‘And objects, apparently, to the rest of us living on it.’ 

‘So much?’ For an instant his eyes were penetrating. 

You’ ve not had any special trouble, I hope?’ 

‘I don’t know what’s special, with a man like that.’ 

‘I wondered---‘ 

‘Have you been quarrelling? Is that what you mean?’ Mary spoke 
suddenly and sharply, and Richard turned quickly, unpleasantly aware that 
he had said too much, or all but said it; and that Barford’s diplomacy had 


for once come to trouble. 


‘Have you?’ 


She spoke again, and there was nothing now of the frigid courtesy she had 
used to him before. She was forceful and direct, sitting tersely erect and 
looking at him with eyes that challenged. For a moment he was silent, 
trying to read her expression and get some hint of what had roused her like 
this. Then he tried to evade it. 


‘I don’t think I’ve been quarrelsome at all. I don’t like quarrelling.’ 


‘You’ re trifling with me.’ It came angrily, with a contemptuous snap. ‘But 
I suppose it gives me the answer. Has he called you out?’ 


‘Mary, dear!’ Barford intervened protestingly. “You really mustn’t---‘ 
‘IT want to know. Do you think it means nothing? Has he?’ 


‘Perhaps .. .” Barford turned slowly. ‘Perhaps you should put her mind at 
rest. It’s a most improper question, but---‘ 


‘Has he?’ 


‘Not precisely. I...” He looked unhappily from one of them to the other. ‘I 
think I may truthfully say I sought nothing of it. Something was forced on 
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me. 


“You mean... ?’ She jumped out of her chair in obvious agitation. ‘You’re 
not to. It’s mad. It’s---‘ 


‘Mary! Please control yourself. You---* 

‘Oh, you men!’ She turned suddenly on Barford, who was on his feet also. 
‘Mustn’t this and mustn’t that, all in your silly code as if it was a game. It 
isnt a game. It’s just---‘ 

‘Please! If you can’t consider me, you might at least---‘ 

‘Consider!’ She echoed the word, and then stood with her lip quivering 


while she tried to get a grip on herself. ‘It would take a man to say that. 
Haven’t we lost men enough? Haven’t J lost men enough?’ 


*But---° 


‘That’s what you mean, isn’t it?’ She turned fiercely on Richard. *‘You’re 
fighting him? What you call honour--with Tommy Luttrell! Isn’t that it?’ 


‘I--I’m afraid it must be.’ 
‘Afraid! You’re not afraid of getting shot. Only of what---‘ 
‘For heaven’s sake!’ said Barford. ‘Mary, you really must---‘ 


‘All right. I shouldn’t have said anything, should I? Just kept out of it and 
pretended it didn’t matter. All right, then, if you want it so. When 1s it to 
be?’ 


She flung the question suddenly, in a flat and hopeless tone, and Richard 
took a long moment to understand that it was for him. He saw Barford 
turn, waiting also for the answer. 


‘Tomorrow,’ he had to say. ‘Just as well, perhaps. But that’s how it’s been 
arranged.’ 


‘Ah, yes.’ Barford nodded, and seemed to force himself into his matter-of- 
fact tone again. ‘It lies with the seconds, of course. Who’s acting for you, 
may I ask?’ 


‘John.’ 
‘Ah, good. He’Il know what he’s doing, I think.’ 


‘Doing?’ Mary flared suddenly at them again. ‘Has he ever thought what 
he’s doing? Have any of you?’ 


‘That really is enough. If you can’t behave better than this you should---* 


‘Go to bed--get out of your way? I quite understand.’ She turned on 
Barford with a voice that set him recoiling. ‘Well, I don’t know what I’m 
doing either, but I know madness when I see it, and that’s what this is-- 
murderous madness. All right--now [ll go.’ 


‘Please---‘ 


‘It’s all right. Everything’s all right.’ She turned away to the door, and then 
for an instant stopped. ‘I think you’re insane, both of you.’ 


15 Dies Irae 


The Park was grey and empty, with dripping trees and sodden grass. The 
rain had stopped, but the dawn was late in the heavy cloud. Water lay 
everywhere, and the coach was crunching in the puddles as it crossed Park 
Lane and splashed through the Chesterfield Gate. It turned away, passing 
north of the Serpentine, slowly in the mud of a neglected road, and the 
three men sat still and quiet. One was a surgeon, nursing his box of 
instruments, and he could perhaps be concerned for his fee and his 
breakfast. The others had more to think of. 


The road turned north again, running past the forgotten Ring, which had 
been the circus of fashion for the coaches and the ladies of an earlier day. 
It was lank and dismal now, a circle of road with a ring of trees and grass 
sprouting through the gravel, and at the short lane that led to it from the 
outer road the coach lumbered to a halt. Three men got out, the surgeon 
with his instruments, the others unencumbered. John stamped his feet, 
looking at the grey sky and the unkempt trees. Then he glanced at his 
watch. 


‘Six forty-two,’ he announced. ‘Three minutes to go.’ 
‘Or longer. There’s no one in sight.’ 
‘He may have needed waking.’ 


They walked slowly down the lane, the surgeon clutching his heavy box as 
he picked his way through the puddles. 


Then the road divided, going left and right to make the ring, and John 
looked carefully round. 


‘This should do,’ he said. ‘There’s length enough, and it’s level. I suppose 
the light’s improving.’ 


‘Soon will. Where are these people?’ 


Richard was irritable now, and impatient, and the chill was on him that he 
had known of old before the action joined. He would be glad when it did 
join. He had not slept well, with the thought of this lying upon him, and 
the memory of Mary to disturb him further; and again the nagging thought 
was in him that a Black Hussar might be good with pistols; better, perhaps, 
than a sea officer. 


‘Here they are,’ said John. 


He was looking up the lane to where a resplendent coach was pulling in 
behind their own dull hackney. Three men got out, and one again was a 
surgeon. Digby had a mahogany case under his arm, and the rich glow of 
it, against the brass of lock and hinges, was the only touch of colour. All 
else was grey sky, leafless trees, and men in their darkest clothes. 


‘Better keep back,’ said John. ‘I’l] meet them.’ 


Richard nodded and then moved to the side, waiting calmly now as the old 
feeling of action came upon him. He watched the seconds face each other, 

exchange meticulous bows, and then fall into whispered talk while Luttrell 
walked firmly to the other side. Even in the wan grey light his face looked 
pale and vicious; as if, perhaps, he had spent that sort of night. 


The seconds were busy now, looking this way and that to see if the 
direction of the light gave advantage, but under the heavy cloud it had no 
direction. Then Digby’s boot scraped in the sprouting grass to make a line, 
and together they marched ten paces before the heel dug in again. They 
returned to the middle, facing each other across the line of fire, and Digby 
unlocked the pistol case. John signed to the principals, and in silence they 
both stepped forward. 


‘Gentlemen...’ He spoke formally. ‘Do you wish this to continue?’ 


Neither man answered, and he inclined his head in acquiescence. Then he 
spoke again. 


‘Do you wish to inspect the weapons? Or to object to them?’ 


Digby held out the open case, lined with red silk and having recesses for 
the long slim pistols, all but black, with triggers and hammers bright as 
silver. A powder flask, a box of balls, a box of wads, and a slender ramrod 
lay in the other recesses, and John took out the flask. 


“We load.’ 


Again he spoke formally, but to the loading he gave infinite care, watched 
at each move by Digby. A misfire was not to be thought of, and every 
detail was checked by both of them. The same care went to the second 
pistol, while principals fretted, felt cold, and glanced round at the trees, at 
the deserted road, and the waiting surgeons. A spatter of rain fell 
suddenly; then stopped again. 


‘Sir, will you choose?’ 


John had the pistols now, and was offering the butts to Luttrell, as the one 
who had received the challenge. He seized one carelessly, hardly troubling 
to look, and Richard was given the other. Then Digby took charge, and he 
sounded as if he had done this before. 


‘Be pleased, gentlemen, to take your places. Behind the marked lines.’ 
He waited, looking keenly until he was satisfied. Then he stepped three 
paces back, out of the line of fire, and John, facing him, did the like. 
Everyone was standing stiffly now. 


‘Cock your pistols.’ 


There were two soft clicks, hardly heard in the silence, as thumbs 
squeezed the hammers back. Both men were rigid, arms at sides, pistols 
pointing to the ground. Digby held a handkerchief now, a rich blue silk, 
vivid in the grey of morning. 


‘Be pleased to look at me. You should fire when I drop the silk.’ 


Richard looked, and three paces back now served a purpose. 


With his eyes on the square of blue he could not watch Luttrell, and 
Luttrell could not watch him. This would be snap shooting, with no 
picking of a mark beforehand. He had to keep his eyes on the silk, blue 
against leaden cloud, and it seemed to hang eternally. There was utter 
silence, and he waited. Nothing moved. A thought of Anice was suddenly 
in his mind, who would be warm in bed, asleep, knowing nothing of .. . 
Then blue flicked down against the grey, and thought of Anice went. His 
head turned, his right arm lifted, flinging out the pistol as his eyes sought 
their mark: a white face, a grey coat, a black uplifted pistol. He saw it 
clearly, then saw it burst into a gout of flame. Luttrell had been the 
quicker. 


For an instant he was detached, a mere spectator, seeing and hearing as if 
from outside himself. Smoke drifted as the flame died, and something 
tugged at his coat, savagely and not seen, and the scream of the ball was 
deafening in his left ear. It was all at once, in the same instant, and his 
breath snatched and faltered. Then calm returned and experience bore him 
up. He had heard that scream before, and he knew it need not be feared. It 
was the signal that the ball was past, and the danger with it. The shot had 
missed, or nearly. 


Thought cleared, and he was aware of his arm still lifted, his pistol 
levelled. He had not even sighted fully, let alone squeezed the trigger, and 
now he could do as he pleased. He saw Luttrell in front of him, a little 
whiter than before but standing unflinchingly to receive the shot, and he 
knew he must decide. He could kill the man if he chose, and he knew he 
could not. That was not his nature. He steadied his breath and lifted his 
pistol higher. The ball whistled across the Park, and the acrid scent of 
powder was in his nose. 


He stood as still as Luttrell, knowing that he must leave it now to the 
seconds. He saw them step forward, confer for a moment, and then come 
side by side towards him. John’s voice, when he spoke, matched their 
formal bearing. 


‘Do you wish for a second fire?’ 


‘No.’ He made himself relax, and then he answered what they were really 
asking. ‘I think this can be accommodated.’ 


They bowed, and went as formally to Luttrell. A faint murmur of voices 
came, and he could see John standing stiffly while Digby argued 
something. It was not hard to understand. Custom required that the 
seconds must now try conciliation, which could hardly be rejected after 
that shot into the air; but Luttrell was being difficult. 


The voices stopped, and again the two men came across. Again they 
bowed, and this time it was Digby who spoke. 


‘Sir, I am to say that my principal maintains his right to require attention 
in a chophouse. He regrets it, however, if you were yourself put to 
inconvenience. On these terms the matter may be accommodated.’ 


Grant hesitated, not knowing what to say. It was a very qualified apology, 
and perhaps not enough. He must not seem to shrink from a second fire, 
however he disliked it, and he stood in doubt until John intervened to give 
assurance. 


‘I think you could accept it,’ he said. ‘He regrets what touches you, and if 
more should be said, it should be said to Larkin.’ 


‘It won’t be.’ 
“You needn’t fight for Larkin. Nobody would expect you to.’ 


‘Very well.’ He contrived to sound less pleased than he was, and then he 
turned squarely to Digby. ‘Pray tell your principal, sir, that I accept his-- 
assurance. I regard the matter as ended.’ 


‘Pll convey it, sir.’ 


Nobody was anxious to linger. Digby had his word with Luttrell and a 
moment later he was helping John to sponge the pistols before they were 
carefully put back into their case. The formal bearing had gone from both 
men and they seemed to work easily together. But it was Luttrell who 


provided the surprise. He came strolling across to Richard, just as the 
pistols were being packed away, and he too had lost his stiffness. He had 
more now of his Corinthian air, but the studied insolence was for the 
moment lacking. He seemed positively good-humoured. 


‘Congratulations,’ he remarked. ‘You stood it well. Your first time out?’ 
‘For what it’s worth.’ 


‘Quite a lot. You’re the right stuff. Dine with me some time, and we’ll 
have an evening together.’ He turned abruptly away as if it were settled, 
and then he swung back again with an afterthought. ‘Don’t quarrel with 
gentlemen, by the way, over chits like that. They aren’t worth it. 
‘Morning!’ 


He walked briskly away, Digby at his side, leaving his late opponent to 
stare angrily at his back. 


‘Did you hear that?’ he demanded as John came up. ‘He speaks as if J 
started this.’ 


‘Never mind what he said. We’re well out of it, and you know we are. 
What time’s breakfast?’ 


‘At the hotel? Nine-thirty, I think.’ 


‘Good God! Two hours to wait! But we’ll get some coffee, anyway, and 
muffins.’ 


They stayed to give a fee and a word of thanks to the surgeon, and to let 
Digby and Luttrell pass ahead of them, and then they were back in 
Berkeley Square before eight o’clock; where the hotel, to John’s 
annoyance, had not yet made its muffins and they had to be content with 
biscuits. He grumbled, and then looked brighter as the coffee began to 
warm him. 


‘Might be worse,’ he conceded. ‘The biscuits aren’t bad.’ 


‘They’re a great deal better than ship’s biscuit. You soaked that in your 
coffee, 1f you didn’t want to break your teeth.’ 


‘First knocking the weevils out. And how about your salt beef?’ 
“You remember it?’ 


‘I damned well do. Well, what of today? I think you should take a walk in 
the Park, or in St. James’s Street. Show yourself whole, as it were, and in 
good health.’ 


‘Are you suggesting that this affair is known?’ 


‘How many men heard you last night at Larkin’s? They’ Il have told 
another hundred by this time, and set the whole Town buzzing.’ 


‘They’ Il only know there was a quarrel.’ 


‘There are two surgeons who could talk, and two coachmen who certainly 
will. There were also some people in the Park as we came back, and it 
won’t take them long to put two and two together--two coaches at that 
hour. So if Luttrell just keeps his mouth shut and gives a nod, that’ ll be 
enough. It’1l be round the Town in ten minutes. Where’s Grant? No sign of 
him. Poor devil’s been winged. You know how tales can fly.’ 


“You’d have made a good sea lawyer. I feel I should call on Mary this 
morning. Or should I?’ ‘What’s wrong?’ 


‘Oh, last night. I hadn’t time to tell you, but. . .’ 
It had to be explained, and John sat listening carefully, throwing out a 
question or two over his third cup of coffee. Then he showed a gleam of 


amusement. 


‘Poor old Mary!’ was his comment. ‘I didn’t know she was quite so far 
engaged with you.’ 


‘She’s not engaged with me.’ 


‘Then she seems to have been rather oddly worried for you, and I agree 
she’ ll want to know you’re safe. Still . . .” He considered it thoughtfully. 
‘No, I think you’d better not. If she thinks by this time she let out a little 
too much, she may be shy of you this morning. So you’d better leave it to 
me. /’7// tell her you’re safe.’ 


‘I’d be glad if you would. I don’t want to blunder here. 
I’ve done enough of that, and---* 

‘And you’re fond of Mary? Right. I’11 deal with her.’ 
‘Then when do we meet?’ 


‘Dinner, I should think. Not at Larkin’s. II] call on Mary after breakfast, 
so you'll probably be out when I get back, but if there’s anything to report 
I'll leave a note.’ 


‘Where will you be?’ 


‘Queen Street, perhaps.’ He laughed softly. ‘A last look at Mary Ann. And 
it’s time I paid respects to little Ann.’ 


‘Anice, please.’ 
‘I beg her pardon. A slip.’ 
‘T think I’11 come with you.’ 


“You damned well won’t. Heavens, man! You fight a duel--about Anice-- 
you know Mary’s worried, and when it’s over you rush straight off to 
Anice, not seeing Mary.’ 


‘That’s not---‘ 


‘It’s how she’// put it, which is what matters. And could you blame her? 
Try some thinking--and leave me to call on Anice. II] convey your 
undying devotion.’ 


‘I didn’t say so.’ 

“You sounded like it. Now, is it all clear?’ 

‘Perfectly. Orders understood. Proceed with all despatch.’ 
‘Breakfast first, if you please. I can smell muffins now.’ 


They went to a leisurely breakfast, disturbed only by the discovery, just as 
they were sitting down, that Richard’s coat had a long jagged tear in the 
left shoulder, and John, leaning across the table to view it with an 
experienced eye, pronounced grimly that he had seen that kind of tear 
before, and rather too often. It was Luttrell’s pistol ball; which showed 
what the intention had been, whatever he had said afterwards. They looked 
at each other, each waiting for the other to speak, and then John pushed 
ham and a cold pheasant across the table. It was time, he said, for 
breakfast in earnest. 


To walk in the Park that morning was an ordeal. It brought a sense of being 
watched, of being noticed and whispered about. Men raised hats whom he 
did not know, and ladies turned hurriedly to look. Captain Curry swooped 
on him and took ten minutes, for which he was grateful, and then two 
strangers raised their hats a little stiffly and asked if he knew them. He did 
not, but he might have done, for they proved to be naval officers, and he 
remembered that they had been in Larkin’s. 


He went back to the hotel for his cake and madeira, and a note was waiting 
from John. He read it quickly. 


Message conveyed. M. much relieved and pretended not. Barford out, 
officially for walk. Suspect really for news of you. 


Suspect also M. drove him to it. Inclined to slap her, and she me. Mutual. 
Now for Q. Street and little Ann--no, Anice. See you five-thirty. 


John 


He -was still savouring that, and wondering what Mary had really said, 
when another note was brought to him, addressed in a hand he did not 
know. He was impassive as he ripped the seal. 


I learn with dismay that you fought Luttrell in the Park. I am glad indeed 
of the outcome, but your position is delicate after such an indiscretion. I 
must suppose you do not appreciate this; so pray call with no delay on: 


Barford 


He read it twice, not knowing what it meant, or even what the indiscretion 
was. Duelling, of course, was illegal, but the law was seldom enforced. It 
would be enforced, perhaps, if sharp practice were suspected, but if an 
affair between gentlemen conformed to the accepted rules nothing need 
usually be feared. He read the note a third time. Then he finished his 
madeira, picked up his hat, and walked round to Curzon Street, where he 
found Barford similarly engaged with madeira. There was no sign of Mary. 


Barford seemed pleased. He waved to a chair, poured madeira, cut a slice 
of cake, and then leaned back, delicately balancing his glass as he made 
his opening. 


‘I’m glad to see you. Good of you to come so quickly. Mary? Keeping to 
herself, I’m afraid. John was here, and he may have upset her. And last 
night, of course. But did you understand my note?’ 


‘Not entirely.’ 


‘I feared you wouldn’t. It’s--er--difficult. The law is unsatisfactory, of 
course. It prohibits such affairs.’ 


‘But they occur.’ 


‘Oh, certainly, and I’m not suggesting that you did wrong to go out. It can 
be a duty for a gentleman. But, even so, it’s a breach of the law, and it’s 
therefore reckoned proper after such an affair that the principals shall be 
discreet, leave Town perhaps, and generally keep out of notice for a time. 
It’s easier then for the blind eye not to see them.’ 


“You mean that J should leave Town?’ 


‘I’d have said that in the best of circumstances. But as it is ...” The touch 
of asperity in his tone changed to something trenchant. ‘Need you have 
fought in a Royal Park?’ 


‘Royal?’ 
‘My dear Grant! Do you really not know it’s Crown land?’ 
‘I haven’t heard so. There are limits to what one hears at sea.’ 


‘And in the Army, too, it seems. Three soldiers and a sailor, and you didn’t 
know it between you. Permit me to say that it 1s so--so much so that the 
Queen had a thought of walling some of it in, to make the Palace gardens 
bigger. She had to be told there’d be a riot if she did.’ 


‘Possibly.’ 


“You’re damnably cool about it. Which leads me to suppose you haven’t 
seen the point. Understand, please, that to fight in a Royal Park is only one 
remove from fighting in the precincts of a Palace. It’s disrespect to 
royalty--in this case to the Queen, and she may resent it. Prinny, of course, 
won’t give a damn. But it’s the Ministers you must think of. They’re on 
such bad terms with Prinny that they want to stand well with the Queen, 
and that’s your danger. They may feel forced to prosecute, and if you’ ve 
been in the Park this morning that will make it worse. Why did you invite 
such attention?’ 


‘Error of judgement, I’m afraid. But I suppose all this must apply to 
Luttrell too?’ 


‘Luttrell’s probably out of Town already on his way to Prinny. He’s a friend 
of Prinny--a sort of amateur coachman to him. Drives him about. Prinny 
likes it, so he’ ll see Luttrell 


safe. It’s you I’m thinking of, and you must take yourself out of sight for a 
while. But forgive me. Your glass seems empty.’ 


Barford leaned forward and carefully filled both glasses. Then he sat back, 
smiling a little now, as if the difficult part were behind him. His most 
affable tone returned. 


“You will not, I hope, resent my saying these things? I’ve more than one 
reason to wish you well. But I really think you must slip out of polite 
society for a while. Then you will find, I think, that Ministers are very 
tolerant.’ 


‘Very well. I'll accept your advice. For how long, would you think, should 
I be away?’ 


‘Most of the winter, I’m afraid. You’ve complicated the affair, and the 
usual month or so won’t do.’ 


‘The winter will seem long. Where should I go?’ 


‘Where you please, so long as it isn’t London--or Brighton. Was that in 
your mind?’ 


‘I’ve hardly anything in mind.’ 


‘But I did hear a tale that a lady is expected to go there.’ The smile was 
flickering again. ‘My dear Grant, I sympathize--I do indeed--but you must 
not go to Brighton. With Prinny there you couldn’t possibly call it slipping 
out of notice. Besides .. .” A touch of hesitation came suddenly back. ‘I 
don’t know how far it will weigh with you, but you’ll have noticed a little 
difficulty with Mary last night. You must give your own meaning to that, 
of course, but she will hardly be pleased if you go off to Brighton at this 
moment. After all, it does appear that Miss Anstey was the cause of your 
quarrel with Luttrell.’ 


‘Say his with me.’ 
‘By all means, if you think that Mary will make that distinction.’ 
‘Then I’ve no idea what I shall do.’ 


‘There is much that you could find diverting. All Europe is open, now we 
have no war. And at home--is there no place you have wished to see?’ 


‘Bath, perhaps.’ 


‘By all means. That’s a mixed society where you can move without 
attracting notice. And it reminds me--wasn’t there some talk of 
Cheltenham in the spring?’ 


‘Yes.’ He had to collect his thoughts to remember this. ‘I’m not sure it was 
a firm arrangement.’ 


‘Then shall we call it one? Does it suit you?’ 
“What will Mary say to it? I’ve had no word with her.’ 


‘It’s not a propitious moment. You’ll understand why it isn’t. However . . 
. He had an air now of bringing the talk to an end. ‘I think you may leave 
Mary to me. Ill have some help from John, no doubt, and these present 
troubles will have blown away and been forgotten. Don’t arrive in 
Cheltenham with your pretty horse-breaker, of course.’ 


‘Really, sir---‘ 
“You may find your thoughts turn that way.’ 


That was an easy prophecy. His thoughts were very much that way as he 
walked slowly back to his hotel. He had not seen Mary, and there seemed 
no chance that he would see her for months to come. He would probably 
not see Barford either, whose sage advice he had no thought of flouting. 
These matters of protocol and ministerial behaviour were precisely where 
Barford was expert. But a winter in something like banishment was not 
what he had hoped for after the lost years at sea, and his anger began to 


rise again against Luttrell, who had caused all this and could now fare 
better as a friend of Prinny. He could at least go to Brighton--and the 
thought led to Anice, who would also be in Brighton. It was as well that 
she had lately had enough of Luttrell, whose presence might even get her 
out of Brighton all the sooner. So what after that? 


He came to the hotel, and to his surprise he found John waiting for him, 
looking impatient and perhaps a little disturbed. 


‘Here at last?’ was his greeting. ‘They say you went out again?’ 
‘A request from Barford. It seems we’ve made a blunder or two.’ 


He explained it as clearly as he could, and John listened impassively. It 
almost seemed as if his thoughts were elsewhere. But then he nodded. 


‘Sorry,’ he said quickly. ‘It’s my fault. J chose the Park to fight in. Or 
Digby and I did, between us.’ 


‘It doesn’t matter.’ 
‘Of course it does. But what will you do?’ 


‘Heaven knows. Bury myself at Bath, perhaps. Unless, of course, I hear 
from Anice.’ 


‘She---er--promised it, didn’t she?’ 
‘Why that tone?’ 

‘Just something I didn’t like.’ 
‘What is it? Have you seen her?’ 


‘This morning.’ There was a pause, and he seemed to be wondering how to 
put it. ‘I went to see Mary Ann, and I must say she was in hand all right. 
Quite the lady’s maid. But Anice was friendly too. Glad to see me, and so 
on--and I think she really was. We had a very pleasant chat.’ 


‘But what are you coming to?’ 


“Well...” Again he hesitated. ‘Anice had hired a chaise, it seems, to take 
them to Brighton, so there we were, waiting for the chaise to come, and it 
didn’t come. A barouche came instead--very smart, groom behind, 
coachman up, everything to wish for--except for the coachman. Can you 
guess it?’ 


“You don’t mean... ?’ 


“Yes, I do.’ John’s voice hardened suddenly. ‘Luttrell himself, coachy in 
full style, and he’d done it so well I didn’t know him till he’d jumped 
down and Mary Ann had the door open. But Anice knew him, of course, 
and she just squeaked at him, all excited, and called him Tommy.’ 


“You mean she was pleased?’ 


‘She sounded like it. Mind you, I don’t think she’d expected him. It wasn’t 
an arrangement.’ ‘But what did he want?’ 


‘Anice--blast him! Though I will say he looked pretty hard at Mary Ann. 
But he came in, just as damned sure of himself as ever, saw me, nodded as 
if I was some sort of waiter, and then kept to Anice. Told her he had to go 
to Brighton, short notice, and he’d drive her down. Was she ready?’ 


‘What did she say?’ 


“Well, she looked at me, then back at him, then me again--and then she 
started thanking me for calling. Glad to see me, enjoyed the chat, and so 
on and so on.’ 


‘Dismissal, in fact?’ 


‘Obviously. Very polite, but that’s what it was, and I had to accept it. What 
else could I do?’ 


‘Nothing. You think she’s gone with him?’ 


‘I know she has. I had to leave the house, of course, and get out of sight, 
but I went back in half an hour and had it out of her footman. He’s an old 
Peninsula hand, by the way, so it wasn’t hard. She’d gone with Luttrell, on 
the box. Mary Ann in the back. So what do you make of it?’ 


‘Is there anything I can make of it?’ 


He was trying to keep the sickening disappointment out or his voice and 
eyes. She had seemed all that was left to him--Anice, whom he could talk 
to as to no one else--and of all men, it was Luttrell, whose crazy humours 
had brought all this. He would be with Anice now, perhaps half-way to 
Brighton. 


‘I think,’ said John cheerfully, “you made a mistake when you wasted that 
shot. You should have made an end of him.’ 


“Would it have helped?’ 


‘God knows. But you were uncommonly generous, and this is how he 
answers it. That’s your Corinthian. He’s probably laughing at you now.’ 


‘But what’s Anice doing? After what he---‘ 

‘Don’t get heated. It’s not worth it, and she’s not either. She must be mad if 
she prefers Luttrell, but you never know, with girls like that. Sometimes I 
think they can’t help it.’ 

‘Help what?’ 


‘Oh, anything. Excitement, if you like. What will you do? Go after her?’ 


‘I shall not. All else apart, and forgetting Barford, Ill not bear up for this 
pursuit.’ 


‘I think you’ re right.’ John spoke soberly and then looked straight at him. 
‘It’s going to be a long winter.’ 


‘Damned long.’ 


“We’ve known long ones before, and yours may not be the only one. I 
fancy Mary’s going to find it longer than she likes. And Anice---‘ 


‘Yes?’ 


‘Hers might be the longest of all--when she knows what she’s done. Let’s 
wait and see.’ ‘It'll be a long wait.’ 


‘Not for two of us. I’m coming with you.’ 


16 Mr. King Disposes 


Mr. King, the Master of Ceremonies at Cheltenham, was almost at his 
wit’s end, hard put to it to hide his thoughts and keep his smooth 
politeness. This should have been his year of all years, his pinnacle before 
retiring, and instead it was driving him mad. Certainly it was his duty to 
oblige a visitor, and especially a noble visitor, but he could not do the 
impossible. 


He supposed he must still try to do it, and wearily he addressed himself 
yet again to the Earl of Hildersham, who was sitting comfortably in a chair 
by the open window. 


‘But I do assure your lordship, there’s not a house in Cheltenham that isn’t 
taken. It’s impossible. We open our new Assembly Rooms next month---’ 


‘And Wellington’s coming to do it? Cut the bit of ribbon and dance the 
first dance, hey? Well, that’s why I’m here. It’s why we’re both here.’ 


He glanced for a moment at the woman who was sitting, so quiet and 
composed, at his side, and she gave a quick smile of acknowledgement. 
Then her eyes strayed again to the open window and the busy High Street 
beyond. They were in the Plough, the first hotel in Cheltenham, where they 
had arrived a half-hour since in a barouche-and-four. Mr. Bickham, the 
proprietor, had sent at once for the Master of Ceremonies. 


‘Yes,’ said Mr. King suddenly, and his voice had pitched a little higher. 

‘It’s why you’re here, my lord, and it’s why everyone else is here too. I’ve 
never known Cheltenham so full. It’s near bursting--or it will be. The 
rooms are booked, the houses taken, and what am I to do when people keep 
coming? But as to finding you a house, my lord, a whole house---’ 


‘I wrote to you.’ 


“You did, my lord, and for Mrs. Masters.’ For a moment his tired eyes 
turned to her as she sat by the window. ‘You asked a house for her, a small 
house, and I found it hard enough to get. But the house is ready, just off the 
London road, new from the builders. It was finished but three days ago, 
and that only at my insistence. But there it is, furniture put in, servants 
engaged, just as you commanded. I hope it will give satisfaction.’ 


‘I’m sure it will, and I’m much obliged to you, sir.’ 


‘I thank your lordship. There--er--will be an account for the furniture, my 
lord. Mr. Cooke, in the Colonnade.’ 


‘Let him send it to me. But as for myself---‘ 
‘What can I do, my lord? You wrote no word of coming yourself.’ 
‘Oh, I changed my mind. I heard Wellington was coming, and---* 


“Yes, my lord. It is what they have all heard. So we have gentlemen 
everywhere, and for a house, a whole house, fit for your lordship’s rank-- 
the last of them was taken weeks ago. My lord, it’s impossible.’ 


‘Hardly that.’ Hildersham uncrossed his legs and looked calmly at the 
worried man in front of him, noting perhaps the signs of strain in a man 
much older than himself. Then his tone changed quickly. ‘Now don’t 
distress yourself, Mr. King. You’ve done excellently, and these little 
difficulties aren’t your fault. I still think I shall get a house, though. I may 
have to pay a little more, of course, but it’s my experience that if enough is 
offered somebody always takes it. He’ll move out, and let me have his 
house.’ 


‘Ah!’ Mr. King considered it, aware that this was his own experience too. 
‘It would be a high price just now.’ 


‘Try it, sir, try it. Then let me know.’ 


‘As your lordship pleases. If I have carte blanche---‘ 


“You have. And for a night or two, while you see to it...” He paused, and a 
touch of amusement came to his face. ‘I’ll lodge myself on Mrs. Masters.’ 


‘My lord!’ 
‘What’s the matter? Isn’t the house big enough?’ 
‘It’s not proper, my lord.’ 


‘Oh, damn that. There’s nothing proper about me.’ The deep voice 
chuckled softly. ‘What do you say to it, Marion? Will you have me?’ 


‘Pll be delighted.’ 


It was the first time she had spoken, and her cool clear voice turned Mr. 
King’s attention to her. He had been too worried till now to take much heed 
of her, and he was suddenly aware that he must indeed take heed of her. 
Mr. King had learned through the years to single out the qualities that 
would attract attention at a spa, and he saw them all here. She was young, 
the early twenties at most, slim and dark, elegant in a cool summer pelisse 
and a curricle-cloak of rifle green. She was small and slight, with her 
sharp young head poised delicately on a slender neck, and her eyes shone 
brightly as she turned them suddenly to his. Mr. King coughed gently, and 
was quite certain she must not give hospitality at night to the Earl of 
Hildersham. 


He tried to remember the letter he had had from Hildersham. It had asked 
him to arrange a house for her, and though he could not recall the exact 
terms, it had certainly conveyed to him that she was a widow, possibly 
from the war, to whom Hildersham had some kind of obligation. Mr. King 
coughed again, thinking that there was no look of grief in Mrs. Masters. 
She would make her mark in any company; and Mr. King knew only too 
well what the company at Cheltenham could do with a spark of scandal. 
That was to be expected, but the Master of Ceremonies had a duty to his 
proprietors, and there must be no scandal about the Earl of Hildersham; or, 
if there was, it must be the right sort of scandal, the sort that would bring 
more visitors to Cheltenham. 


Mr. King coughed again, and then took his most professional tone. 


‘If your lordship will forgive me, it would be most unwise--indiscreet, my 
lord, with people as they are. They drink the waters, stroll in the walks, sit 
in the Pump Rooms, and what have they to do but talk? And with your 
lordship’s eminence, and at a spa---* 


‘It doesn’t need a spa to set them talking of me. They do it anywhere, and I 
don’t worry.’ 


‘No doubt, my lord, but for Mrs. Masters’ sake---* 
‘She came here to be noticed. Didn’t you, lovely?’ 
‘In a way, perhaps. It all depends---‘ 


‘Precisely.’ Mr. King cut in sharply, and had even less doubt now of Mrs. 
Masters. ‘It depends very greatly. Mrs. Masters is young, and, if I may say 
so, attractive, and--er--my lord, you must not sleep in her house.’ 


‘I have to sleep somewhere. You don’t want me to walk about all night?’ 
‘Possibly a hotel, my lord--just a night or two?’ 


‘This one?’ The flick of his hand seemed to take in all the Plough. 
‘They’re full to the chimney-pots. They say the others are too. So there we 
are. I’ll need hospitality, and if Mrs. Masters offers it... Very kind of her. 
Ill accept it till you find me a house.’ 


Hildersham unfolded his legs and sat back comfortably. Mr. King sat 
opposite and damned his obtuseness. He had no objection to whispered 
scandal. That was an attraction at a spa. But open scandal, disregarding 
even the looks of things, was another matter, and mothers with daughters-- 
or some of them--would be outraged by it. It would harm the spa, and 
something would have to be done. 


‘My lord...’ A thought had come suddenly to him. ‘Hospitality indeed-- 
but not, if you please, from a lady. I feel sure that some nobleman at 
present in the town will most gladly be host to your lordship.’ 


‘Oh? Who?’ 
‘I--I’Il have to consult the Spa Book.’ 


‘Very well.’ Hildersham got suddenly to his feet as if he had lost interest 
in this. ‘I’m taking Marion to this house of hers. I suppose we can get a 
phaeton or something? I’ve put up my barouche.’ 


‘Oh yes, my lord.’ 


‘Right. Well, P’1l be an hour or two--see her settled in--and then I’11 come 
back--no, where’s your office? Assembly Rooms? I’Il call there and hear 
what you’ve to say. If there’s nothing . . ., He completed it with a nod at 
Mrs. Masters, who was already on her feet, tying her cloak, and then his 
smile broke out as he turned. “In the meantime, sir, I’m much obliged to 
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you. 


They went out together, her arm linked in his, and Mr. King was so far 
from his usual equanimity that he did not even bow them out, let alone 
attempt his usual announcement that the Pump Rooms opened at six each 
morning, when a band of musicians would attend till nine, depending for 
remuneration on the liberality of visitors. He did not care at this moment 
whether musicians were remunerated or not. He sat dejectedly in his chair, 
feeling that he was getting too old for this--as indeed he was. He would be 
seventy next month, and he had continued this year only for the Duke of 
Wellington’s visit. He could not miss that unless, of course, he were to go 
mad first, and he was beginning to suppose he might. 


But something had to be done, and he pulled himself to his ageing feet and 
went strolling up the High Street with his professional look of leisure, his 
charming smile, and a lift of his hat for two ladies and a baronet as he 
passed the new Assembly Rooms, still a whirl of painters and polishers. 
On he went, legs aching and hat lifting, past Cambray Street to the Old 
Rooms just beyond, thirty years old and too small and outmoded for the 
fine new Cheltenham that was rising after the war. Here he had his office, 
and here he sank wearily into the softly padded chair and called urgently 
for the /mportant Visitors’ List. All visitors were asked to sign the Spa 
Book on arrival, nominally so that Mr. King could call to pay respects, 


actually so that he could sum them up and decide what importance they 
had. But the Book served also to compile some special lists, and it was one 
of these that he was now reading. He would need a nobleman as host for 
Hildersham, and of these the list had not many. Lord Harborne, in the 
Royal Crescent. . . that would hardly do. His lordship had gout and was 
said to be difficult... The Viscount Trevithick ... again no ... he had lost 
too much at hazard and was in a little villa off the London Road .. . not 
suitable for Hildersham ... The Marquis of Malloch, at Bayshill, had a 
large family, mostly daughters .. . perhaps inadvisable... Mr. King 
pursed his lips and read on. The Royal Crescent again, Lord Barford .. . 
that looked better. Mr. King sat back as he considered it. 


It looked much better. Lord Barford ... Lady St. Hollith . .. she had been 
in Cheltenham before, with a husband. . . no sign of him now. . . some 
talk of a brother who might be joining them, but there would still be plenty 
of room. Mr. King nodded and remembered that he had called and been 
well impressed. They had known what they were doing, these two. Lord 
Barford had hired the house in ample time, and had brought his servants 
with him. The niece knew how to run it, and Lord Barford was a man of 
affairs, a former Ambassador, who knew almost everyone. He might know 
Hildersham, and Mr. King tinkled his bell. He was too tired now to walk to 
Royal Crescent, so he called for his cream-and-gold phaeton which his 
proprietors maintained for him, and in which, contrary to custom, he had a 
man to drive him. It was the best-known equipage in Cheltenham, and it 
meant a deal of hat-lifting for Mr. King. 


He did not let that disturb him. He could do it by habit, and he was again a 
picture of smiling ease as the phaeton went swaying down the High Street 
in the sunlight of the May afternoon. It turned away, and after the noise 
and throng of the High Street it came to quiet. This was a road for walking 
more than driving, and only a hundred yards or so was metalled, running 
past a fine stone colonnade. Ahead was a wide grassy track, crossing a 
stream and then rising to a low wooded hill where there were signs of 
activity as if building were beginning. But the phaeton was not concerned 
with that. It turned away again, going parallel to the High Street, and 
another minute took it through a belt of trees from which it emerged to a 
wide sweep of grass. Ahead was the Royal Crescent, a dozen and a half of 


tall houses, the last not three years old, built in one curving block in the 
style that was known at Bath, and distinguished by the balconies of 
ornamental iron that hung above the simple doors. The road ran to the 
Crescent and round it, and at one of the doors the phaeton stopped. Mr. 
King smoothed his pantaloons and pulled his coat straight. Then he walked 
across the pavement and up the steps to the door. 


Lord Barford was at home. It was four o’clock and he was waiting for 
dinner, but he had time for Mr. King. Everyone in Cheltenham had time 
for Mr. King, and he was given a brimming glass of madeira, which he 
seemed to accept more thankfully than he always did. Nor did he demur 
when his host stretched forward a minute later to refill it. 


‘That’s better,’ said Barford affably. “You’re looking tired.’ 
‘I must admit, my lord, I am. Time tells, I’m afraid.’ 
‘It tells all of us, and yours must be a tiring work.’ 


“You do it in the winter, don’t you?’ put in Lady St. Hollith from his other 
side. ‘Aren’t you the Master of Ceremonies at Bath, too?’ 


‘Indeed yes. I never get any rest.’ 


‘I’m afraid you won’t, with all these people here. The town seems very 
full.’ 


‘I’ve never known it so full. But that, my lord, is what brings me to you.’ 
Mr. King fortified himself again with the madeira and then contrived to 
explain the matter. They heard him attentively, and Barford seemed 
delicately amused. 


“Young Hildersham, is it? Quite like his father. But who is the lady?’ 


‘[--er--understand, my lord, that she’s a widow to whom his lordship has-- 
er--certain obligations.’ 


‘Then I?ll assume she’s young. And attractive?’ 


‘Exceedingly, my lord.’ 


‘Lucky fellow, isn’t he, with obligations of that sort? Well, what do you 
want me to do? Custos morum, 1s it--to Hildersham?’ His lordship’s 
eyebrows quivered. ‘That’s a new role for me to play.’ 


‘But if you would consent, my lord?’ 


‘My niece will see more of him than I shall. So what do you say to it, 
Mary?’ 


‘I think we must.’ She answered him firmly, and seemed in no doubt of it. 
‘We’ ve an obligation to him. Or, at least, I have.’ 


‘More obligations?’ He was a little sharper. ‘What’s this one, please?’ 
“You know what help he gave John when---‘ 


‘Your father? Bringing him home? But of course.’ Barford nodded quickly. 
‘Stupid of me. I’d forgotten it was Hildersham.’ 


‘But it was.’ 


‘Then certainly we must take him in. Very well, sir. It shall be as you say. 
When do you wish him to come?’ 


‘Oh, tonight, 1f you please. That’s important. But I’m infinitely obliged---* 
‘Not at all. How of tonight, Mary? Can it be done?’ 
‘Why not? He’d better hurry, though, if he wants dinner.’ 


‘Pll convey that to him.’ Mr. King rose a little uncertainly to his feet. 
“Your ladyship’s most grateful servant. Yours, my lord.’ 


‘Don’t hurry, sir. You'll have another glass before you go? Call it 
medicinal.’ 


Mr. King; was persuaded. He took another five minutes, and then the 
phaeton went crunching away through the trees to the Colonnade. Barford 
turned quizzically to his niece. 

‘Good of you to remember Hildersham. You’re quite right, of course.’ 
Again there was that flicker of the eyebrow. ‘To judge from the brightness 
I noted in your eye, I’1l suppose you were not unwilling?’ 


‘No?’ She faced him quite calmly. ‘But consider the effect in the Pump 
Room.’ 


“What effect?’ 


‘Not your usual quickness, sir.” She began to sound sardonic. ‘The effect 
on the company.’ 


‘I beg your pardon. I must be getting old. Il so far oblige you that I'll 
desist from the waters for a day or two, and stay comfortably in bed till 
breakfast.’ 


‘I don’t wish to deprive you of them.’ 


‘It’s no deprivation at all. You may have his escort unalloyed. It will 
establish you in this company.’ 


‘It should do. They haven’t taken much notice of me yet, but they won’t 
miss Jack.’ 


“You call him that?’ 

‘Why not? He was a friend of Charles, which is how we met.’ 
‘Then if I may presume to advise .. .’ ‘By all means.’ 

‘Say Jack in the Pump Room. That wi// set you up.’ 


‘I’d thought of it.’ 


“You’re evidently learning. All this, of course, supposes that he’s willing 
to take the waters.’ 


‘Since he’s my guest, he can hardly avoid it.’ 


“You think of everything. How of this Mrs. Masters, by the way? Suppose 
she takes the waters?’ 


‘From this house he’II have to escort me, and that’s what matters. Now I’d 
better see to putting dinner back or it will be so burned that he’!l need the 
waters. Forgive me.’ 


She went cheerfully away, and Barford settled placidly with his wine. He 
was still sitting comfortably over it when Hildersham arrived in a hired 
phaeton, followed by his servant and five travelling trunks. He came 
cheerfully in, big and genial, and was at once apologizing for his intrusion. 


‘I hadn’t a chance, sir. Truly I hadn’t. Little Twitters just pushed me at 
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you. 

“You mean Mr. King?’ 

‘If that’s his name. Ah, Mary!’ 

She had appeared in the hall, and she was not left to ask what terms they 
were on. Hildersham gave her a firm lead, going to her at once and kissing 
her with an assurance that did not seem to displease her. Then he stood 


smiling down at her, with his hands still on her shoulders. 


‘Mary, I’m delighted. I haven’t seen you for--how long? Five years, isn’t 
it?’ 


‘Six, more likely.’ 
‘It’s scandalous. I did write to you, though, when---* 
‘I know you did.’ 


‘Don’t let’s talk about it. You’re more charming than ever.’ 


“Am I?’ She leaned back with a little touch of colour in her cheeks. ‘How 
many have you said that to?’ 


‘Hundreds, but this time I mean it.’ 
‘Jack, you’re impossible. You haven’t improved at all.’ 


‘I probably shan’t. But, Mary, I am glad. I’d not expected this in 
Cheltenham.’ 


‘Nor had I. Come and have dinner.’ 

‘It’s only five o’clock.’ 

“You’re at a spa, if you haven’t noticed it, and we keep the country times.’ 
‘The devil you do! Tell me about the place.’ 


She told him at dinner, coming to it when they had dealt with the trout and 
ducklings and were turning their attention to a roast of lamb, and she came 
to it without having to be prompted. She could have been thought 
purposeful. 


“You’re here to drink the waters,’ she told him. ‘That’s assumed.’ 
‘Waters! In the name of charity---‘ 


‘I said assumed. There’s no actual need to drink the stuff, but you must be 
seen in the Long Room with a glass in your hand.’ 


‘That’s a relief. What’s the Long Room?’ 

‘The place where you drink it.’ 

‘Or pretend to? Do I have to pay for it?’ 

‘In Cheltenham you pay for everything. You pay for the waters, by 


subscription--extra to walk in the grounds--and having paid for the water 
you tip the woman who pumps it. Then you tip the band.’ 


‘Can’t I hear them first?’ 

‘Certainly. And be ready at seven-fifteen, please.’ 
‘Mary, there’s a right time for jokes.’ 

‘The time for this one is seven-fifteen.’ 


‘But please--you’re not serious?’ He turned cheerfully to Barford. ‘Do you 
rise at that hour, sir?’ 


‘Since you’re some thirty-five years younger, I’1l make way gracefully.’ 
‘Overwhelmed by your kindness, sir. Is it light at seven-fifteen?’ 


‘Excellently,’ said Mary, ‘and very pleasant in a May morning. I’ll take 
you to the Old Well, unless you prefer a chalybeated saline?’ 


‘I don’t prefer anything. What is it?’ 
‘I think it means iron. You go to Montpellier for it.’ 


‘I hope you like it. What else does one do? You don’t drink this stuff al/ 
day?’ 


‘Heavens, no! You begin the day with it. Then breakfast--ten o’clock is 
usual, and after that...” She paused, her face crinkling with amusement. 
‘There’s really nothing till dinner. We saunter in the rides and walks, and 
there’s music in the Pump Rooms, and harmless cards.’ 


‘Harmless?’ 
‘No money to be staked.’ 
‘Hell!’ 


‘Join the Subscription Card Club,’ said Barford calmly. ‘You can lose all 
you’ve a mind to there.’ 


‘Thank you. But go on, Mary. What more amusement?’ 


‘Subscription libraries, pastry cooks, a coffee room at the Plough. Have 
you taken to what they call luncheon?’ 


‘Of course I haven’t.’ 


‘Then that’s about all till after dinner, and then the place wakes up. There’s 
something every night at the Assembly Rooms: theatre parties, card 
assemblies, balls--you dance, I hope?’ 


‘Certainly.’ 


‘Don’t forget the shopping,’ said Barford drily. ‘That’s the ladies’ 
pleasure, and we are required as escorts. Since they spend most of their 
time just talking, it follows that we spend most of ours just waiting.’ 


‘Another pleasure, sir, in which you’re making way for me?’ 

‘I’m desolated, but instinct tells me that that is what will happen. Either 
with Mary or...’ He paused delicately. ‘I hear that you’ ve a lady with you 
already. Mrs. Masters, is it?’ 


“Well, yes.’ 


‘I’ve no curiosity, of course. Neither has Mary. It’s just that we’d like to 
know.’ 


‘Exactly. Well--how did the tale go? An attractive young widow, I think we 
said.’ 


“To whom you have obligations?’ 
‘Well, that part’s true.” Hildersham sat back with a grin, in no way 
disconcerted. ‘But really, sir, there’s nothing to it. It’s finished with. She 


was amusing while it lasted, but...’ 


‘Then why bring her?’ 


‘Oh, I’d promised it. She’s unusual.’ 

‘They all are. In what way?’ 

‘She didn’t seem to want anything. No demands at all.’ 
‘That’s a danger sign. But how long did your affair last?’ 


‘Oh, quite three weeks. In the end, of course, I had to ask her what she 
wanted. You have to do, sometimes.’ 


‘And you’re finding it expensive? She must have a brain.’ 


‘I’m not sure. But that’s what she asked for--a few weeks in Cheltenham in 
a house of her own. Promised not to disturb me, or ask anything more. So 
what could I do but see to it?’ 


‘Nothing, when she’d played the ace. And 1s that the end of it?’ 


‘I’ve promised her introductions if there’s anyone here I know. Otherwise 
it’s finished.’ He turned slowly, and his friendly eyes were very steady. 
‘Mary, I’ve been honest about it. Does it put me from your favour?’ 


‘Why should it? I know something of the world, and I knew something of 
Charles too. I’m not saying I liked it, but I couldn’t change it. I couldn’t 
change Charles.’ 


‘But he was proud of you. You'll be seen with me, then--in a Pump 
Room?’ 


‘Or anywhere else. As long as she isn’t with you, of course. I must keep 
appearances.’ 


‘That’s understood. Well--here’s to the simple life, chalybeate and all! Is 
there news of your brother?’ 


‘John?’ She was frowning thoughtfully. ‘We don’t seem to hear much from 
him. He isn’t good at letters. He’d a notion, it seems, of spending the 
winter with a friend of his.’ 


‘Grant, was it?’ 

“Yes, if--if you know him.’ 

“We’ve met. He had to leave Town, you know, after---’ 

“Yes, I know.’ She cut him short quickly. ‘But John wasn’t able to go with 
him for long. He was called back to his regiment, and he hadn’t expected 
that. He thought he had indefinite leave.’ 


‘Oh, I see. Comes of being a Regular, I suppose. Is he still with them?’ 


‘I don’t know. The last we heard was that he was thinking of selling his 
commission and getting out altogether.’ 


‘I don’t think I blame him.’ 
‘Perhaps not. So what he’II do I don’t know. He might even turn up here.’ 
‘I'd like to see him. And how about Grant, by the way? Will he come too?’ 


‘Why ask me?’ She was looking down at her plate as she carefully slit a 
grape. ‘There was some talk of it, but he never wrote. So I can’t tell you.’ 


‘Then let’s hope he comes. I liked him. Pleasant fellow, I thought.’ 

“Yes.” She was intent on the grape again. “I suppose he might be.’ 
“Well...” Hildersham seemed to be suddenly aware of a silence in the 
room, and his tone changed quickly. ‘Do we go to the Well in the morning? 


What time did you say?’ 


‘Seven-fifteen, please. And look as if you like it.’ 


17 The Long Room 


The Royal Crescent had been built for the morning sun. It faced south- 
east, to the Cotswold Hills, and it was full in the light, its windows 
sparkling and its doors gleaming, as Hildersham stood waiting on the 
pavement, enjoying the sun and the pale-blue sky with a touch of gilded 
cloud. He glanced at his watch, which showed exactly seven-fifteen, and 
then turned with his quick smile as Mary appeared in the doorway, dressed 
for the spa in a flowered bonnet and a pelisse of green-and-white jaconet. 
He lifted his tall tapering hat and stood bareheaded, the sun gleaming on 
his Wellington frock and full-length pantaloons as she came briskly down 
the steps to join him. They walked together round the Crescent and then by 
a path through the dew-spangled grass to a low bridge of ornamental iron 
that spanned the little stream that was the Chelt. Ahead of them, to the 
south-west, a wide gravel path climbed through an avenue of trees to the 
Well, some two hundred yards up the gentle slope. Already it was dotted 
with people, some walking slowly in twos and threes, some pausing for 
breath on the seats that fringed the verges of the walk. Hildersham 
chuckled at the sight, and solemnly offered Mary his arm. She took it as 
solemnly, and together they went strolling up the Old Well Walk. 


The Well was simple, being no more than that: an open well, some twelve 
feet deep, set in a paved court and furnished with a simple canopy on four 
brick pillars. But flanking it, on either side of the court, were two plain 
buildings of a decent size, in the honey-coloured Cotswold stone, one the 
Long Room where the company could assemble, and the other a sale-room 
for fancy goods. Hildersham chuckled again, and then turned to look back 
down the Walk across the bridge and over the grass to the spire of the 
parish church, exactly in the centre of the vista. Mary looked with him, 
still with her hand on his arm. ‘Rustic?’ she inquired with a smile. 


‘Never mind. I’ve seen worse prospects. But I’m not sure I like this one.’ 


He had turned to the sale-room at the side, which announced that it was 
Fasana’s Repository, and together they strolled across to look. Its big 
windows faced the pump and offered a display of glass and pottery, maps 
and guide-books, prints and water-colours, artists’ materials, beads and 
brooches, and trinkets of every kind. 


‘Don’t be too critical,’ she told him. ‘People like this sort of thing. They 
buy presents here to take home.’ 


‘They waste their money.’ 
‘Are you the one to say it?’ 


‘No.’ He laughed cheerfully as he turned to face the pump. ‘What about 
this stuff we’re to drink? What does it do to you, by the way?’ 


‘Don’t ask. Or ask your physician.’ 
‘I didn’t bring one.’ 
‘Then do some guessing. But this is where you get it.’ 


She led him to the canopy over the well. Under it was a simple bench with 
a hand-pump and a range of glasses, and Mrs. Forty, the pumper, lost no 
time. Her smooth slow pull at the handle set the water splashing into the 
glasses, clear and cool, and slightly brown. She handed them, and 
Hildersham took due note of the bowl of coins on the bench. He threw in a 
shilling, and then sipped cautiously at salty water that had a bitter tang in 
it. 


‘I’d prefer sherry,’ was his comment. ‘Where do we go now?’ 
‘In here. If you pour some water away it will look as if you’ve drunk it.’ 


She was walking to the other side of the court, where the Long Room faced 
the fancy goods. Its door, graced with a porch and Corinthian pillars, was 
at the end of the building, facing down the Walk, but it led to simplicity, a 
polished pine floor, some seventy feet long, that could be used for 
dancing, chairs under six tall windows along each side, and a counter at 


the upper end, already set with cups and plates and the impedimenta of 
breakfast. Above, in a gallery, an orchestra was playing softly, only half 
heard in the buzz of talk. If the room was not yet crowded it was at least 
well filled, and Hildersham halted in the door for a wry glance at Mary. He 
had an encouraging smile in return, and he responded gallantly. He offered 
her his arm again, and together they advanced up the floor. 


Good manners held. No one stared, but everyone had an eye on them. 
Gentlemen glanced casually, ladies perhaps more keenly. Eyebrows asked 
questions and whispers gave answers as glasses were lifted and sips of 
water taken. Lady St. Hollith had been recognized, her companion perhaps 
not. But he was good-looking, with an air of consequence, and Lord 
Barford’s niece had her arm in his, so a problem had been set that it would 
be a pleasure to solve. Who was he, and what terms were they on? This 
was important, as every lady knew. 


But such problems have a way of being solved, and Mary was perhaps 
willing to help in this one. She looked slowly round, and her eye fell on a 
couple who were standing by a window. Her smile of greeting brought 
them sauntering forward, and the talk seemed to die away as the company 
strained to listen. Mary was calmly in command. 


‘Good morning!’ She was friendly and affable to them. ‘I wondered if 
you'd be here. But do you know...” She glanced carefully at Hildersham. 
‘Jack, may I present Mr. Barlow? And Mrs. Barlow? She’s my half-cousin. 
The Earl of Hildersham.’ 


She had said enough, and for a moment there was almost a forgetting of 
manners as heads turned to look. Then Hildersham put the finishing touch 
to it. A man who had been leaning against the counter at the end came 
strolling nonchalantly up, and Hildersham lifted an eyebrow. He glanced 
quickly at Mary, and a gleam of amusement came to his eyes as he saw the 
chance. 


‘ “Morning, George! Glad to see you. Mary dear . . .” He paused to let that 
sink in. ‘Do you know George Curry--of the Blues? George--Lady St. 
Hollith.’ 


‘Honoured.’ Captain Curry clicked his heels with a fine precision. ‘Is it-- 
er--Charles... ?’ 


‘That’s it, George.’ 


‘Damned nice fellow. Sorry he went. Servant, ma’am. Do you drink this 
tipple?’ 


‘No.’ She laughed as she spoke. ‘I’ve heard of you, Captain Curry. You’ Il 
have known my father .. .’ 


She led him into talk, and the buzz of it broke quietly from the company 
again as they remembered that they must not be seen to stare. Nor must 
they be overheard as they discussed this shift in the hierarchy. For shift it 
was. Lady St. Hollith was now at the top of the scale, almost with 
Hildersham, and ladies began to think excitedly of introductions. 


Then it was the turn of Sir Michael Murphy. He was known to all of them, 
at least by sight, for his good looks and genial ways, but he had been 
thought of so far merely as an impoverished Irishman of no great 
importance. Now, however, he came lounging forward to fall into easy talk 
with Hildersham, who plainly knew him, and after a minute or two of this 
he was taken to Lady St. Hollith, with whom he was quickly on laughing 
terms. So once more there was some reappraising, this time, perhaps, by 
the men, and Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, in talk with both Hildersham and Curry, 
were having a morning to remember. It would be a tale worth telling when 
they were home again. 


But there was even more to come. Interest shifted suddenly as a stranger 
entered the room, a woman who stood elegantly in the doorway, looking 
round as if she expected to see someone. Hildersham turned his head, and 
at once a quick smile lighted her face. He acknowledged it with a lift of 
his hand, glanced quickly round, and, after a whispered word to Curry, 
went slowly towards her. She stood waiting, slight, dark, and vivacious, 
not at all disturbed by the thought of every eye upon her, and her smile for 
him was charming. There was another whispered word, and then he turned 
and brought her up the room. Captain Curry, who had moved to meet them, 
was presented, and Hildersham spoke clearly: ‘Mrs. Masters, an old 


friend.’ The whole room heard her name, and it confirmed the quick 
appraisal they had already made of her. Mrs. Masters was of the haut ton, 
and they looked at her with even greater interest. Only Lady St. Hollith did 
not look. She was still in talk with Sir Michael, standing with her back to 
the door, and she kept it so, even when he smilingly asked leave and then 
stepped forward to be presented in his turn to Mrs. Masters. 


Again Hildersham was affable. ‘Ah, Marion, here’s Sir Michael Murphy, 
who’s a friend to all of us--Mrs. Masters.’ 


‘Delighted indeed, ma’am.’ Sir Michael was his own genial self. ‘We’ Il be 
better acquainted soon, I hope.’ 


‘My hope also, sir. I’m quite a stranger here.’ 
‘That will not be for long, surely.’ 
“You’re very kind--as I was told you would be.’ 


Her voice was fresh and clear, perhaps a little careful, not one to be 
forgotten, and Lady St. Hollith turned sharply as she heard it. Then she 
stood very still, looking steadily at Mrs. Masters, and Hildersham was for 
once not quick enough. He did not, indeed, attempt another introduction. 
He had sense enough for that, but he did not seem to have noticed 
anything, as perhaps he might have done. 


‘Marion’s a stranger,’ he said, ‘so I’m giving her what introductions I 
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can. 


‘Marion?’ Her ladyship spoke quietly, too quietly for the room to hear. 
‘She must have changed the spelling. It was Mary Ann when last I knew 
her.’ 


Hildersham was quick enough this time. He had been taken surprise, 
plainly with no knowledge of this, and for an instant he stiffened. He 
spared one darting glance for Mrs. Masters, now standing rigid with her 
lips pressed tight, and then he was looking again at Mary. He spoke as 
quietly as she had done. 


‘I’m sorry. I didn’t know. Or I wouldn’t have...’ 


He stopped, as if he knew there was no more to say and he must leave this 
to her. She nodded slightly, and for a moment her eyes moved round the 
room and the attentive faces. She looked again at Mary Ann, still in 
suspense, and then her face eased. She looked back to Hildersham. 


‘Very well’ There was even a hint of amusement now. ‘I'll accept it as you 
say. As for--Marion--I’Il wish her success in Cheltenham.’ 


‘I--I thank you ladyship.’ 


It came quickly, and sounded strangely earnest, and for a moment they 
were eye to eye. Then suddenly she sank into a curtsey, perhaps to the 
surprise of the company. It brought a quick smile of acknowledgement, 
and then Hildersham took command. He was himself again now, smiling 
with relief. 


‘Splendid! I wish her success myself--and a most happy stay in 
Cheltenham. But now...’ He glanced sharply at the clock. ‘Perhaps we 
should go to breakfast, Mary?’ 

‘I think so. It will be a little time before they serve it here.’ 

‘Then let’s go. Murphy, you’II see to Marion--you and Curry?’ 

“To be sure we will. And breakfast too.’ 

‘That’s good. Well, then...’ 

They went out together, leaving an interested company to learn what they 
could of Mrs. Masters, who was now all smiling confidence. Mary said so, 


and Hildersham nodded brusquely. 


‘So she should be. We’ ve dealt the cards for her, and it’s a hand she can 
play. But, Mary, you were good about it, and I’m grateful.’ 


‘I didn’t see much choice, unless I were to set the whole town talking.’ 


‘They’ ll talk anyway, but I’m still grateful. It would have made me look 
silly, too. But I take it you know her?’ 


‘Used to.’ 

‘I’d no idea of that.’ 

‘I’m sure you hadn’t. How well do you know her?’ 

‘Only three weeks. I was introduced.’ 

‘I won’t ask details.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Who is she?’ 

‘A parlour-maid.’ 

‘The devil she is! I must say she hides it well. What’s her name?’ 


‘Mary Ann Masheter. And if you want to know any more, you’d better ask 
my brother. He--er--had some dealings with her, and that’s another reason 
I didn’t want a scene. I didn’t know what would come out.’ 


‘Perhaps nothing. I doubt if she’s that sort. I’m surprised she was a 
parlour-maid, though.’ 


‘T’m surprised that she’s--Marion. It’s a little awkward, all the same. Is she 
to stay in Cheltenham?’ 


‘For some weeks, I’m afraid. Of course, I didn’t know ...’ 


‘I’m just wondering what happens when we meet. We’re more or less 
bound to, in a small place like this.’ 


‘Don’t worry. She’ll show some manners. So couldn’t you just accept it 
quietly, and say nothing?’ 


‘I suppose I'll have to. I can’t help admiring her, in a way, for what she’s 
made of herself. I wonder how she did it?’ 


‘They don’t tell us these things.’ 


‘Why should they? It was shocking bad luck for her, though, to meet me on 
her first morning here.’ 


‘I’d have said the opposite--it was uncommonly good luck. You were 
generous to her.’ 


‘Was I?’ She turned to him with a smile of appreciation. ‘You’ve a happy 
trick of sounding as if you mean it.’ 


‘IT do mean it.’ 


“Well--thank you.’ The smile was becoming a laugh. ‘Now come along. 
The least I can do after that is to see that you get some breakfast.’ 


‘I’m quite ready.’ 

‘I’m more concerned to know if Barford’s ready.’ 
‘Does it matter?’ 

‘Perhaps not. Though there’s a point to explain.’ 


She let it drop until they were in the house, and she did not seem 
disappointed that Lord Barford had not yet appeared for breakfast. They 
settled themselves comfortably in the room that in this small house must 
serve for every meal, and had a table that would not have seated more than 
ten. But it was a cheerful room, gay and new, with the sunlight in the open 
window, and a trim young parlour-maid--though not as trim as Mary Ann-- 
ready at a mahogany sideboard that was set with the essentials of 
breakfast: tea, coffee, milk, cream, muffins, toast, rolls, marmalade, 
black-currant jam, potted beef, potted chicken, ham, tongue, eggs, 
anchovies, and the like. It was some minutes later, when he had taken the 
first edge from his appetite, that she returned to what seemed to be 
troubling her. 


‘It’s a trifle delicate,’ she said carefully. ‘What’s Barford going to say 
when his eye lights on Mary Ann?’ 


“You think he’11 meet her?’ 


‘He meets everyone who’s talked about. He makes a point of it, and Mary 
Ann means to be talked about. So what’s he going to say?’ 


‘From what I’ve heard, he’s pretty broad-minded.’ 


‘I’ve occasionally suspected that he has a need to be--though, of course, 
it’s something that nobody would tell me about. But this time, Jack, it isn’t 
merely a question of being broad-minded. He might overlook the parlour- 
maid--but she happens to have been his parlour-maid.’ 


‘Oh hell!” 


‘Exactly. So do we tell him? Or don’t we?’ 


18 Diplomacy 


Lord Barford thought he should care for his health, and he was therefore in 
Cheltenham for more than the social round. He meant to drink the waters, 
and he was not to be put off by-having missed his three half-pints before 
breakfast. He would have them later in the day, and probably at 
Montpellier, where the chalybeated saline seemed to suit him. He said so 
when he came to breakfast, and Mary looked at Hildersham. There would 
no doubt be a crowd at Montpellier, and quite a chance of meeting Mary 
Ann. 


‘Hmm!’ said Hildersham. ‘I was telling you, sir, that Mrs. Masters was 
there this morning. Did I say that Mary--er--thought she knew her?’ 


Between them they explained it to him, and Barford sat back over his 
coffee with an expression that could have been amused or annoyed, or 
possibly both. 


“You mean that maid I had? Little dark-haired thing?’ 
‘Precisely.’ 
‘What the devil did you bring her here for?’ 


‘I’d no idea who she was, sir. Truly I hadn’t. I’m sorry if I’ve caused you 
embarrassment.’ 


‘I’m not embarrassed by a chit of that age. I’m just surprised.’ 
‘She asked to come to Cheltenham---‘ 


‘Of course she did. In a place like this, with half London coming, you can 
expect the Cyprians too. There’Il be a whole platoon of them by next 


month, and there’s nothing odd about that. But what do I do when I meet 
her?’ 


He flung that at Mary, and she looked steadily back at him. 
‘What J did was to say nothing. I let her be Mrs. Masters.’ 


‘Probably wise of you. You don’t want a scene. Besides---‘ He broke off 
thoughtfully, and stirred his coffee. ‘It was John who took her to London, 
wasn’t it? I wonder how he parted from her?’ 


‘I’ve no idea.’ 


‘Of course one doesn’t ask, but all the same...” He turned to Hildersham. 
‘Can you help us at all?’ 


‘I’m afraid not. She was merely introduced to me, and as you Say, sir, one 
doesn’t ask questions. If it’s any help, it was the Anstey who introduced 
her.’ 


‘Anstey?’ There was surprise in his tone. ‘The leading Cyprian? And our 
Mary Ann? What do you make of it?’ 


‘It does seem odd, but I’m afraid I hadn’t thought of it. Shall I ask her?’ 


‘Oh, no no. We don’t do that. It’s mere curiosity, anyway, and it doesn’t 
matter how she got here.’ A shrug of the shoulders seemed to dismiss 
Mary Ann. ‘Well, what do you mean to do today?’ 


‘Mary speaks of a tea-garden--whatever that is--in a place called 
Prestbury, a little way out. So if my horses are rested... .” 


‘We’ ll send for them.’ 


The barouche was at the door an hour later, and Mary was on the box with 
Hildersham as it went rolling away. Lord Barford walked out a few 
minutes later, but he did not make for Montpellier. He had apparently 
decided to have his hair cut, and the careful informality of a spa allowed 
him to do it like anybody else, without thought of being a Peer of the 


Realm. He turned into Mr. Wilson’s establishment, which, having a 
commanding position at the corner of the Colonnade, was also an excellent 
centre for the picking up of gossip; and when his lordship emerged, half an 
hour later, he knew rather more than he had done about Mrs. Masters, 
including the detail that she had left the Long Room that morning in the 
company of Captain Curry and Sir Michael Murphy. He stood for a 
moment, and then strolled up the High Street as far as the tobacconist at 
the corner of Winchcomb Street. Here he filled his snuff-box and learned 
that Captain Curry was at the George Hotel and Sir Michael at the Royal. 


Again he emerged into the High Street, standing thoughtfully while he 
made the proper play with a pinch of snuff. Then he saw her. Across the 
street, just below the Plough, was the shop of Riviere, the jeweller and 
watchmaker, and outside it, entranced by its glittering window, was Mary 
Ann. Even with her back to him he was sure of it, and the snuff-box 
clicked as he snapped it shut. He crossed the road purposefully. 


‘Good morning, Mary Ann!’ 


She gave a little squeal, perhaps of panic, as she whipped round and saw 
him next to her, his hat politely raised, and for a moment she was his 
parlour-maid again. Habit compelled her, and he reached forward to press 
her arm in reassurance. He was almost paternal now. 


‘Be at ease,’ he told her. ‘This is Cheltenham, and you’ve risen in the 
world. Mrs. Masters, I’m told?’ 


‘Yes.’ She was recovering now, and trying to regain her poise. ‘Marion 
Masters if--if you please, sir.’ 


‘By all means. Perhaps I’d better call you Marion?’ 
‘Oh, please.’ 


‘I shall be delighted. However . . .” He looked quickly at his watch. 
“You’ve not had your chocolate yet? It’s proper in Cheltenham, and I want 
a word with you. Come over here.’ 


‘But---° 


‘Just for this moment, Mary Ann, you will do as you’re told. Come over 
here.’ 


He led across the High Street yet again, this time to Gunton’s, the 
confectioner and pastry-cook opposite the Plough, and here, when they had 
been bowed to a table, he ordered cups of chocolate. Then he looked at her 
with his quizzical smile. 


“You must remember, my dear, that you’re Mrs. Masters--not Mary Ann 
any more--so sit a little more comfortably, and look as if you’re used to 
taking chocolate.’ 


‘My lord--you’re too good.’ 


‘How about Hildersham? Ah, here we are.’ He stopped as cups were 
brought, with the jug of chocolate and the bowl of whipped cream. 
‘Marion, how old are you?’ 


‘T’m twenty-two.’ 


‘Then you may have a cake with your chocolate. Help yourself to cream. 
For myself, I'd better not.’ 


‘My lord!’ She was trying to look him in the eye. ‘I’d not expected this. It 
isn’t---* 


‘Oh yes, it is. You’re very charming, and I congratulate you. Perhaps 
you ve been a trifle lucky to attract Hildersham. He can do a lot for you. 
Perhaps I can do a little myself.’ 


‘My lord, if--if you could only accept me in Cheltenham--not tell people, I 
mean---‘ 


‘Isn’t that what I’m doing? Lady St. Hollith did it too, I’m told. Ah, here’s 
your cake--and don’t be silly about it. No running off to find a tape- 
measure because you’ve had a piece of cake. You’ve some inches to spare. 
Ah, that’s better! You’re laughing, and so you should. Nature demands it. 


And, by the by, it makes you a dozen times more attractive. Didn’t she tell 
you so?’ 


‘She?’ 

‘The eminent Miss Anstey, who took you to Hildersham--and don’t look so 
awkward, Marion. It’s a habit you must get out of. But would you tell me 
how you ever came to her notice? Who took you to her?’ 

‘I oughtn’t to say.’ 

‘But why not?’ 


‘It--1t might give trouble.’ 


‘Why should it?’ He was watching her keenly now, with all the advantage 
of experience. ‘It was my nephew, was it not, who took you to London?’ 


‘My lord--please!’ 


“You must not look so awkward in public. It will do you no good. However 
... Again he watched her keenly. ‘I shouldn’t mind in the least if he had 
taken you to Miss Anstey, but I didn’t think he knew her.’ 


“No, he didn’t. He---‘ 


‘Less heat, child. Less heat, if you please. Then if John did not I’Il suppose 
it was Captain Grant, who certainly knew her.’ 


“Yes, my lord.’ 
“Yes to what, I wonder? But I won’t press it. You do know Captain Grant?’ 
‘Oh yes.’ 


‘That sounds better--and I hope you’ve been telling me the truth. But tell 
me then: where is Captain Grant?’ 


‘I don’t know. We never heard.’ 


‘We?’ 
‘Anice and me. We went to Brighton---‘ 


‘With Sir Thomas Luttrell, I believe. Which was not well done. But go on. 
Should you have heard?’ 


‘She said so.’ 

After going with Luttrell?’ 

‘It’s not for me to say.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. But did she wish to hear from him?’ 

‘Oh yes. She was always asking where he was. She wrote twice.’ 


‘And had no answer? That sometimes happens. Well, well...” He glanced 
quickly at his watch. ‘I’m not going to plague you any more. Think of me 
just as a talkative old man.’ 


‘Oh no, my lord.’ 


‘I fear I am, though, and getting worse. But you seem to have finished 
your chocolate. What next?’ 


‘T’ve to go to the Pump Room, at Montpellier. Captain Curry said he’d be 
there, and Sir Michael Murphy.’ 


‘I doubt if I know them. However .. .” His smile now was benign. ‘III do 
something for you, Marion. In the old days I’d have given you a shilling. 
Perhaps even a guinea. I couldn’t do that now, of course, but Ill do what 
may be worth more to you in the end. I'll escort you to the Pump Room.’ 


‘Oh, my lord!’ 


‘And if Captain Curry should be there, and his friend, you may present 
them to me.’ 


‘Oh!’ 


If she had ever lost her wits she had now found them again. She was 
excitedly ready to go, very ready to be seen in the Pump Room with a Peer 
of the Realm, more than ready to have it known that she could introduce 
her friends to him. That could be the making of her in Cheltenham. There 
might be doubts about Hildersham, who was perhaps impressionable, but 
Lord Barford was sixty and had been an Ambassador. He could set a seal 
on Mrs. Masters. 


He made her walk, saying it was part of the regime in Cheltenham, and she 
did not seem unwilling. It let her be seen at his side as he took her past the 
Crescent again, over the bridge, and up the Well Walk where she had been 
that morning. He saluted an acquaintance or two, and then continued past 
the Well till he came to a wicket gate set between the trees, and she 
hurried to open it for him. 


‘Thank you. This is the Montpellier estate.’ 


It was rustic. They had left the avenue now, and the path was on the grassy 
slope of the hill. Then it swung round, running parallel to the other, and 
again there was a planted avenue of trees climbing the hill to the Pump 
Room at the summit. Barford pointed with his stick. 


‘There you are. And it really is a Pump Room. The pumps are inside.’ 


It was certainly unpretentious, a Long Room like the other but furnished 
on three sides with a wide verandah on timber pillars, and with a 
musicians’ gallery that rose in the centre of the roof like a miniature 
second storey. It stood on the edge of a grassy plateau, fresh and green, but 
a furlong or so away, both to east and west, there were gravelled roads and 
houses building. Some of them seemed finished. 


‘This path through the trees,’ said Barford, ‘takes us to the end door. It’s 
pleasant before breakfast, when it has the sun, but I think we’ll now go 
round.’ 


The facade of the Pump Room faced south-west across the grass, and it 
was now in the full sun, gay and bright with painted pillars and an arch set 
in the verandah to dignify the door. Beyond the Pump Room, and 
discreetly behind a shrubbery, was another sale-room, built this time of 
golden stone and with a pillared porch. It called itself a Mineral Museum, 
but a sale-room it certainly was, and Barford paused, leaning on his stick, 
to view it distastefully. 


‘How to waste your money,’ he remarked. ‘Why do people buy here what 
they wouldn’t buy at home? But here’s the Pump Room.’ 


The verandah was filled with people, sitting on small chairs or on the 
benches beneath the windows, shaded now from the sun as they drank their 
chocolate and coffee and glasses of sulphuretted or chalybeated saline. 
Barford bowed to ladies and nodded to gentlemen as he threaded his way 
through to the inner door and to the Pump Room proper. This was plain 
and simple, with a polished floor and tall windows to the verandah. One 
end had coffee and chocolate, and at the other was the door to the trees and 
the morning sun. The pumps faced the main door, and their gleaming brass 
cocks gave a choice of three waters. Barford raised his stick, and that was 
enough for the pumper. 


‘Honoured to see you, my lord. Indeed I am. The chalybeate, is it?’ 


‘Certainly. I’ve no wish for sulphur in my stomach. But, Marion, what will 
you... ?’ His bland courtesy slipped suddenly into a smile. ‘Try the 
sulphuretted saline. One glass will be enough for life.’ 


‘I don’t think I---‘ 
‘No, and I don’t either, at your age. Ah, this may be more to your taste.’ 


It was Sir Michael Murphy, tall and spruce, standing a few feet away with 
a smile that could only have come from Ireland. She looked at him 
happily, and then turned quickly to Barford, hesitant now, and for once 
almost shy. He nodded assuringly, and at once she made the introduction, 
glowing with excitement, and with quick glances round to be sure it was 
not being overlooked. But she did it excellently, with a pleasant 


informality, and again Barford nodded. Then Captain Curry appeared, and 
this time she asked for no approval. She presented him confidently, as if of 
her own right, and there was no need to glance round. The whole company 
was alert. 


‘I’m delighted to meet you, Sir Michael. I remember hearing of you in the 
Peninsula. In the Light Division, I think?’ Barford was at his most affable 
now, perhaps enjoying this deference, as a man will who has not had it all 
his life. ‘That would be a few years ago, when I had the Embassy in 
Lisbon.’ 


‘Indeed now? But I remember you there, my lord.’ ‘Do you remember a 
hunt that your division put up one winter?’ 


‘But what else could we do, to be sure, with the poor chickens being ate 
so?’ 


‘And the Portuguese milkmaid they say you flushed from a wood at---‘ 


‘No, no. You’ve been hearing tales, my lord. And the creature shed no 
tears, I’1l swear.’ 


‘Kisses, rather, from what I heard. But I’m glad to meet you, sir. Ah, 
Captain Curry, I was hearing of you quite lately. You’re mended again, I 
hope?’ 


‘Mended, my lord?’ 


‘Waterloo, sir. We all heard of it. And later I heard of you again. From 
Captain Grant, I think it was. You know him, I believe?’ 


‘Outrode us all. Used his brains.’ 
‘A rare accomplishment. Have you seen him lately?’ 
‘Can’t say I have. Told he’s been in Bath. Don’t like the place.’ 


‘No?’ The affable nod returned. ‘I was just wondering if you knew his 
plans. He’s due in Cheltenham, I believe.’ 


‘Oh!’ 


It came from Marion, who showed a sudden flare of interest and then as 
hurriedly subsided, looking as if she knew she should not have pushed 
herself in. Sir Michael laughed. Curry stayed silent for a moment, and then 
used the same affected tone. 


‘ *Fraid I don’t know. Never told me.’ 


‘Oh, it’s no matter.’ Barford nodded as if to dismiss it, and then the easy 
smile came back to him. ‘We talk too much, gentlemen, and Marion thinks 
it’s her turn. So I'll drink my prescribed dose.’ 


He lifted his glass to show his meaning, and Marion took his hint quickly 
enough. She walked gaily away with Sir Michael, apparently for coffee in 
the verandah, and Curry stood aside. Barford contemplated his chalybeate 
saline. He moved slowly to the door at the end, and stood looking down 
the avenue of trees. He tasted the water, and he was lifting the glass once 
more when his thoughts were broken. Curry was standing at his side, 
obviously waiting for something, and Barford’s quick smile gave 
permission. 


‘Thought I’d better mention it. Might be awkward.’ Curry spoke crisply 
now, the same style but a different tone. ‘Luttrell s here. Tommy. Saw him 
yesterday.’ 

‘Oh?’ Barford’s voice had not changed. ‘The man Grant had trouble with?’ 
‘Pistols.’ Curry nodded. ‘Shouldn’t have happened.’ 

‘Precisely.’ There was an answering nod. ‘You fear trouble, then?’ 


‘Never know. Out-and-outer.’ 


“You’re quite right, and I’m much obliged. I don’t know, of course, that 
Grant will come. But my niece was expecting him.’ 


‘Ought to come then. Any help I can give...’ ‘Thank you. I’1l remember 
that also. I’m much obliged.’ 


‘Obliged to you, my lord.’ 


Curry slipped discreetly away, looking for all the world like the lounger 
the company would take him for, and Barford finished his glass of saline. 
He walked lazily to the pump for another, which he took to a chair on the 
verandah, and the only sign that he was thoughtful was his avoidance of 
talk with anyone. He was still sitting unsociably alone when a cream-and- 
gold phaeton came crunching over the sweep of gravel that led to the 
verandah, and Mr. King stepped carefully out, very much the Master of 
Ceremonies. He made a smiling progress through the company, with a 
quick word here, a question there, a bow when he had nothing to say. He 
progressed to the inner room, then out again, and this time he was more 
purposeful. He made towards Barford at the end of the verandah, and the 
two of them showed their social skill. 


‘Good morning, my lord. It’s pleasant here today.’ 
‘Delightful. It owes much to Nature, and more to your improvements.’ 


‘A welcome thought, my lord. And the waters? You feel the benefit, I 
hope?’ 


‘Each day a little. Which is another welcome thought, at my age.’ 
‘It takes its toll, my lord, takes its toll. But do I intrude?’ 


The note had changed slightly, and Barford responded at once. He knew all 
about this kind of thing. 


‘Pray sit down, sir. If there’s any matter...’ 


‘Thank you.’ He pulled a chair close. ‘I’ve been making inquiries for my 
Lord Hildersham---* 


‘Ah, his house? Yes?’ 
‘It’s difficult, as I said. There’s no one wishes to vacate.’ 


‘Why should anyone?’ 


‘Precisely. But I’ve been having a word with one of my proprietors--Mr. 
Thompson. He has all this Montpellier ground.’ Mr. King waved his hand 
at the prospect from the verandah. ‘You’ll see yonder, my lord, he’s 
building houses.’ 


‘They’re ready, do you mean?’ 


‘One or two. And with a little difficulty I’ve persuaded Mr. Thompson that 
a lease of one to the Earl of Hildersham---‘ 


‘Excellent--for Mr. Thompson. Hildersham’s known, and there’|l be a rush 
to be his neighbours.’ 


‘As I pointed out, and Mr. Thompson has seen the point. A man of 
business, of course. What we might call a developer.’ 


‘A breed that’s growing. When, however, do I lose my guest?’ 


‘Perhaps in three days. Mr. Thompson is putting all his workmen to one 
house. Furniture will be needed, of course.’ 


‘ll tell Hildersham.’ 

‘If you would, my lord. I--er--thought I should mention this.’ 
‘Quite right. No, don’t go. You can spare a moment further?’ 
‘Of course.’ 


Mr. King sank back into the chair and Barford took a moment to think. 
Then he came to it crisply. 


‘l hear we’ve Sir Thomas Luttrell with us?’ 


‘Oh, in Cheltenham? Well, yes, my lord.’ Mr. King sounded suddenly 
cautious. ‘Just temporarily, I believe. I haven’t met him. I did call, but I-- 
er--was not received.’ 


‘He’s that sort of man, I’m afraid. However...’ There was a slow 
thoughtful nod. ‘Do you know a Captain Grant--from the Navy?’ 


‘Er--yes.’ It was very cautious now. ‘He was at Bath in the winter, my lord. 
You know I hold office there?’ 


‘So you do. But at Bath, was he? For any special purpose?’ 


‘Perhaps to learn the ways of a spa. And perhaps--if I may say it--to learn 
the ways of ladies too.’ 


‘It’s time he did.’ An eyebrow lifted for a moment. ‘But he’s coming here, 
I fancy, to Cheltenham. I’ve a niece, you remember?’ 


‘Indeed yes. But may I express the hope---‘ Mr. King stopped suddenly. 
‘Oh, I see.’ 


‘Precisely. It’s why I mentioned Luttrell. You know there was a quarrel?’ 
‘How could I not know? It was the talk everywhere.’ 

‘If it should happen here----’ 

‘My lord!’ Mr. King was appalled. ‘My lord, it would be a scandal.’ 


‘It is anywhere. However .. .” There was a judicious pause. ‘I don’t know 
when Grant will come, or where he’! stay, but I’d like to know.’ 


‘Ah! If he’s booked his rooms, I can find out. So if you’ Il give me a few 
hours...’ 


‘Of course.’ 


Mr. King bowed himself away, as urbane and unruffled as before, and there 
was no one but his driver to see how thoughtful he looked as he settled 
into his phaeton. Lord Barford finished his chalybeated saline and went for 
the prescribed third glass. He took it back to his chair, and he made no 
move beyond a wave of his hand when he saw Mrs. Masters depart with 
Sir Michael Murphy. Then he sat on, and it was past three o’clock when he 


went sauntering down the avenue to the bridge across the Chelt. He was 
changing his clothes for dinner when the clop of horses at the door told 
him that Hildersham had returned with Mary. 


He met them at dinner, and he did not recount the events of his day. He 
contented himself with asking after theirs, and it was not until the end of 
dinner that he seemed to remember something. Then he told Hildersham 
of the villa that would be ready by the end of the week. 


“You’d better see this man Thompson, I suppose, and get something 
signed. Oh, and you’|I need some furniture. There’s a place in the 
Colonnade, I think, but King will know.’ 

‘Pll see him. And many thanks.’ 

‘Not at all. Now what do you think to do tonight?’ 


“Well, it’s Wednesday, sir. There’s a card assembly at the Rooms, and 
Mary’s been lecturing me on my social habits.’ 


‘Oh?’ Barford did not sound as if he approved. ‘Mary, you don’t take to 
cards, I hope?’ 


‘Don’t worry,’ she told him. ‘It’s only whist in the Assembly Rooms. No 
hazards or staking of money allowed. That’s why he hasn’t wanted to go.’ 


‘Then by all means take him.’ 

‘Thank you. I wasn’t thinking even of playing the whist.’ 

‘Then why go?’ 

‘It’s a good place for talk.’ 

‘And for being seen, no doubt. But, if you please, don’t speak lightly of 
whist if there’s money on the board. I’ve played a deal of it myself, and I 


know.’ 


‘So do I.’ She nodded firmly. ‘Very well, sir. We have your leave to go?’ 


“You don’t need my leave.’ 
‘Thank you.’ Her tone eased a little. ‘But how of you? Do you come?’ 
‘No. I’ve letters to write.’ 


It sounded like a polite evasion, and perhaps at that moment it was. It 
became a reality a little later. They went off together to the Rooms a little 
before eight, Mary looking pleased and Hildersham attentive. Barford sat 
alone, reading, and perhaps waiting; and at a quarter past eight a letter was 
brought to him from Mr. King, who regretted that he could not attend on 
Lord Barford in person; he had to be in the Rooms. But Sir Thomas 
Luttrell was still the guest of Captain Trehearne, who had also been in the 
Black Hussars, and Sir Thomas was expected to leave on Saturday. Captain 
Grant was already paying for a room at the Plough Hotel, and was 
therefore expected at any time; he had written from Thomas’s Hotel in 
Berkeley Square. And Mr. King was his lordship’s obliged and devoted 
servant. 


His lordship sat in thought. Then he moved to his bureau took pen and 
paper, and wrote quickly in his neat and level hand. He set out briefly the 
state of affairs and then came to it: 


You will perceive the embarrassment that could too easily arise if you were 
at this juncture to add your own company to these others. It would hardly 
be possible, in so small a place, that you and Luttrell should not meet, 
however prudent you might be. By Monday he is expected to be gone, and 
you would surely be wise to delay until then an arrival to which we all 
look forward. By Monday, also, as it seems, Hildersham may have ceased 
to be my guest and Mary’s. This circumstance may impress you as 
fortunate. 


Seek us out, pray, as soon as you are here, and believe me to be 
your sincere friend, 
Barford 


He sanded it, read it carefully, and directed it to Captain Grant at Thomas’s 
Hotel. Then he rang for his footman and gave orders that it should be taken 
at once to the post office. Its timely arrival, he thought, might save a deal 
of trouble. 


But it was now too late. Captain Grant was already in Cheltenham. 


19 The Wind that Blows 


He had, in fact, left Berkeley Square on the Monday, taking a seat in the 
Accommodation coach, which ‘dined and slept’ at Oxford; and at Oxford, 
liking the look of the place, he had been persuaded to linger, letting the 
coach go on without him. He had filled two pleasant days with his 
sightseeing, and at length, on this Wednesday afternoon, he had hired a 
post-chaise to take him to Cheltenham. 


He did not turn out again that evening. He was too tired, and was not 
tempted by what he heard of a Card Assembly. He preferred, after dinner, 
the lazy comfort of the Plough, and he decided he would walk to the Well 
next morning to see what it was like and who was there. That, of course, 
was what mattered, for he did not know who was in Cheltenham. He had 
heard nothing from Mary, nothing from Anice, and after a lonely winter he 
was in a dissatisfied mood; though that, he thought, might change if only 
the wind would change. It had been blowing foul for him almost since he 
had paid off Amphion. 


He felt more cheerful when he emerged from the Plough next morning to 
find the early sun lighting the length of a High Street that was already 
becoming busy. It was all new to him, and he had to find his way by the 
porter’s directions and a sharp eye to what others were doing. He passed 
the Royal Crescent, without knowing of Mary there, and then he climbed 
the walk, delighting in the green of the trees and the morning song of 
birds. It was sixteen years since he had been ashore in the spring. 


He stopped by the pump, turning back to savour the sky and the prospect 
again, and then he proceeded with an assurance that had come to him 
during the winter. He had been at Bath, as Mr. King had said, and he had 
learned something of what was done at a spa. He had his shilling ready as 
he exchanged a word with Mrs. Forty, and he sipped at the water with a 
caution that had also come from Bath. He glanced at the sale-room 


windows, and then sauntered across to the open door of the Long Room. 
He stopped just inside it, looking round with interest, and seeing how 
small and rustic it was after the great Room at Bath. Then he caught his 
breath, and for a moment he stood rigid. Even across the room, and with 
her back to him, he had recognized Mary. He had half expected her; but the 
man at her side was Hildersham. 


Then Hildersham saw him, and at once took charge in his own confident 
way. He waved a hand, whispered quickly to Mary, and then came forward 


with his lazy long-legged stride. 


‘Welcome!’ he said cheerfully. ‘I’m glad to see you, and so is Mary. She 
said she was expecting you.’ 


‘Thank you.’ He shook Hildersham’s proffered hand. ‘I’d not expected you 
here.’ 


“You can expect anyone here just now. I’ve even heard my wife’s coming. 
But here’s Mary.’ 


‘T’m glad you’ ve come.’ 


She spoke clearly, but there was something more in her tone, a note of 
challenge that set him standing a little more stiffly as he answered. 


‘I said I should be here.’ 

‘But it was natural I should wonder. I never heard from you.’ 
‘Nor I from you.’ 

‘I’d no address to write to, and I thought I’d hear from you’ 


‘I was a little doubtful.’ He answered promptly, and his voice was as firm 
as hers. ‘I wasn’t allowed to see you when I had to leave London.’ 


‘After a little trouble?’ She nodded. ‘I heard of it. I even know who it was 
about.’ 


‘Is that the---‘ 


‘Now stop it--please.’ Hildersham intervened suddenly, and he sounded 
authoritative. “You say you’re pleased to see each other, and straight away 
you start bickering. It will be a quarrel soon, by the way you’re working it 
up. Can’t you stop it--and be pleased to see each other?’ 


‘Sorry, Jack!’ She spoke with a rueful smile, which quickly faded as she 
glanced round the room and saw the attentive company. ‘I think we should 
certainly forget it.’ 


‘So do I.’ 


“Well...” The smile appeared again. ‘What’s your news? Where have you 
been this winter?’ 


‘I was abroad for a while, and at Bath. And looking round England.’ 
‘Have you seen John lately?’ 

‘I was with him last week. You know he’s selling out?’ 

‘We heard something--very briefly. What’s he doing? Where is he?’ 


‘He’s with his regiment. They’re at Shorncliffe, making ready for the West 
Indies. That’s why he’s selling, really. He says he’s had enough of service 
abroad, and I don’t think I blame him.’ 


‘T certainly don’t. He’s been away too long. But when shall we see him?’ 
‘Quite soon, I believe. He thinks he’s found a purchaser.’ 

‘Well, that’s a relief. Though I think he might have written.’ 

‘He’s pretty busy. He said---* 


‘Here she is,’ said Hildersham, intervening for a second time. ‘Our 
reigning beauty. Do you know her?’ 


It was almost a party that had entered the Long Room--a radiant Marion, 
with Curry and Murphy and two more gentlemen she had acquired from 
somewhere. Richard found himself staring. 

‘Mrs. Masters,’ said Hildersham with a chuckle. 


‘Who?’ 


‘Mrs. Masters,’ said Mary. ‘The reigning something, as Jack might have 
put it. Her first name’s Marion.’ 


‘But surely it’s... .’ 

‘Precisely. But how did John get rid of her?’ 
‘Dammit, she was a lady’s maid.’ 

“Who? Mary Ann? Parlour-maid, you mean.’ 


‘She was a lady’s maid last October. That’s how she left John. She went to 
Anice.’ 


‘Who?’ put in Hildersham. ‘What’s this tale, please?’ 
“You mean Miss Anstey?’ said Mary. 

“Yes, I---‘ 

‘So you’ ve been with her this winter?’ 


‘I have not.’ He turned on her with a snap, irritated both by his own 
blunder and by the speed at which she had taken it up. ‘I have not so much 
as heard from her this winter.’ 


‘It seems to be a sore point.’ 


‘Stop it,’ said Hildersham. ‘Do you think, Mary, that Miss Anstey 1s worth 
quarrelling for?’ 


‘I certainly don’t.’ 


‘Then please don’t do it. Grant, do you remember that in our grandfathers’ 
day it was a rule that they did not wear swords at Bath?’ 


‘I’ve heard of it.’ 


‘It meant, of course, that there must be no quarrels at a spa. We are 
supposed to be at ease, and quarrels are left at home. Now...’ The 
chuckle came again, perhaps deliberately. ‘What’s this tale of a lady’s 
maid? It’s one she didn ¢ tell me.’ 


‘I didn’t know you knew her. But as to the maid...” He was trying to talk 
as easily as Hildersham. ‘She went to Anice--last October, I think it was-- 
and asked for some help.’ 


‘To become--er.. .’ 


‘What she is. And Anice, I gather, took her on as a maid. Said it was the 
way to train her.’ 


‘Seems odd to me.’ 
‘It seems to have worked.’ 


‘Excellently. P11 vouch for that. But I think, from the way Marion’s 
making eyes at you, that she’d like a word.’ 


‘She can come here if she wants me.’ 
‘But she won’t,’ said Mary calmly. 
‘Why not?’ 


‘She’s avoiding me, and she’|l pick you up when I’ve gone.’ She glanced 
round the room again, and then came a change of tone. ‘You’ll wish to call 
on my Uncle Barford, no doubt?’ 


‘I wish to call on you. It’s why I’m here.’ 


‘Really?’ She viewed him appraisingly for a moment and then nodded. 
‘Well, that sounds better. We’ve a house in Royal Crescent, and Jack’s our 
guest just now.’ 


‘Lucky man!’ 
‘Or is it lucky me? But--Jack, what’s planned for today?’ 


‘Well, if you'll forgive me...’ Hildersham laughed softly. ‘After the 
message I had last night about a villa I think I should call on this man 
Thompson and get it signed.’ 


‘Tactful, aren’t you?’ 
‘No, it’s genuine.’ 


‘Let’s say it’s both. All right, then--I expect Barford will be at home after 
breakfast, and perhaps I shall also. Will that do?’ 


‘Perfectly.’ 
‘Good. But I think Jack wants his breakfast, so perhaps ...’ 
‘May I walk down with you?’ 


“You’re wanted here, I think--for a talk with Mary Ann. I won’t ask what 
she wants, but please be sensible.’ 


A soft laugh came with it, and a smile he found inscrutable, and then she 
was away with Hildersham, very friendly to him, her arm linked easily in 
his as they strode down the Walk between the fringing trees. He stood 
watching them go, and again he felt lonely; and then eager, as he 
remembered her stance and her smile and the clear tone of her voice. She 
was still the one from his own world. 


He turned, aware of someone near him, and it was Mary Ann who had 
come close, with Curry at her side; Mary Ann as he remembered her, and 
Marion who was different. He looked at her with interest, glad now of 


those weeks at Bath. He was not so new from the sea, and he knew how to 
deal with her, and with Curry too. 


* ‘Morning, Curry.’ He was easy and confident about it. ‘Glad to see you 
again. Enjoying the place, I hope?’ 


‘Good place. Drink wine, though--not this tipple. D’you know Marion?’ 
‘IT used to. How are you--Marion? You’ve grown up a little?’ 


‘Thank you.’ She produced her radiant smile for him, and something told 
him that she meant it. ‘I didn’t know you were here.’ 


‘I’ve just arrived. I thought you were with...’ 
‘Yes.’ She spoke hurriedly, and turned quickly to Curry. ‘George, be an 
angel. I must talk to Captain Grant for a minute. Now don’t be jealous. It’s 


not like that, but go and drink the water or something. Just for a minute.’ 


‘Orders received.’ He looked cheerfully at Richard. ‘Retire from field. 
Won’t drink water, though.’ 


He nodded and moved away. Marion stood silent for a moment, and almost 
looked diffident. 


‘I’m sorry,’ she said slowly. “You meant I was with Anice, didn’t you?’ 
“You were with her when---* 

‘I know.’ Her dark eyes moved quickly round the room. 

‘I can’t talk in here, with all these---‘ 

‘Then come outside.’ 

They moved to the door, heedless of the eyes that followed them, and 


when they came to the pump she led him slowly up the path beyond it. It 
was quiet now, and cool, with the sun lifting through the trees, and no 


sound but the song of birds and their own quiet steps, and at first she 
walked in silence. Then she spoke suddenly. 


‘Are you cross with Anice?’ 
‘I’m not quite pleased. But never mind.’ 
‘I do mind. She isn’t pleased, either.’ 


‘With me?’ He looked sharply at her, and found himself reluctant to 
discuss this at all. ‘I said never mind, so tell me of yourself, please. How 
did you part from her? And where is she?’ 


‘London. At her house. I was with her, you know, as her---* 
‘Her maid. I remember. Did it last?’ 


‘Oh yes.’ There was a soft, happy little laugh. “She made me work, mind, 
and I didn’t altogether like it, but she was wonderful at teaching me. She 
kept telling me what I ought to have done, and noticed, and heard 
somebody say. And how to say it. That’s what mattered. Oh, she was good.’ 


‘She would be. But what happened?’ 


‘Oh, we went to Brighton. That was till Christmas, and everybody was 
there. Prinny.’ She giggled suddenly. ‘He’s quite mad. He’s building more 
to that Pavilion, and that’s all he thinks about--and his belly. We didn’t see 
much of him. I mean Anice didn’t.’ 


‘Then why stay?’ 


‘Oh--one thing and another.’ She seemed to hurry past it. ‘Then it was 
Paris for a while, and Rome. Then London again, and Brighton, and now 
I’m here. She was good, though. She didn’t want to lose me, but she said 
I’d learnt something and I could try by myself now. So then she asked 
Jack---‘ 


‘Who?’ 


‘Sorry. Hildersham. She took me to him--didn’t say anything about me, of 
course--and asked him if he’d give me some introductions. But I think he 
liked me, and I stayed.’ 


‘With him?’ 


‘For a little time. Then he brought me here, and I’m to look to myself now. 
But do I matter? It’s Anice.’ 


She had stopped in her slow walk up the hill, turning for a moment to look 
down the sunlit walk to the pump and the bridge, and the distant spire of 
the church. He stood watching her, and his thoughts were of Anice, whom 
he had said he would not discuss. 


‘What of her?’ he asked slowly. 

‘She wanted to see you.’ 

‘At Brighton? She knew I could not.’ 

‘I know. She--she’s silly.’ 

‘I thought you were saying how good she was?’ 

‘She is.’ 

‘She was not good to me. She did not even write, and I do not think she 
was too busy for it. It’s more likely she had nothing she cared to tell me. 
Isn’t that it?’ 

‘It--it might have been.’ 


‘Might?’ His voice rose a little. ‘You went to Brighton with her, did you 
not?’ 


“Yes.” 


‘Sir Thomas Luttrell driving?’ 


“Yes. I...’ She hesitated unhappily. ‘I said she was silly.’ 
‘In that, do you mean?’ 


“Yes.” Again she stopped, and then she seemed to rush at it. ‘He’s no good 
to her. He’s no good to anyone, but she can’t seem to see it. She just melts 
when he looks at her. She forgets everything.’ 


‘I don’t think I understand.’ 
‘No, you wouldn’t. But she’s not happy with him. She wanted you. ’ 


‘She went an odd way to get me. Where is she now? Queen Street, did you 
say? With Luttrell?’ 


‘No. They--they say he’s here.’ ‘Luttrell?’ 


‘Yes. I’ve not seen him.’ For an instant she looked worried. ‘I don’t know 
how he’I1 behave.’ 


‘Badly, I should think. However . . .” He pulled his watch out and made a 
show of looking at it. “Perhaps we’ve talked long enough. We shall set 
some others talking if we go on.’ 


“We’ve done that already, in this place.’ 


She was right. They went down the hill again to the Long Room, and at 
once the darting and appraising glances made the interest obvious. This 
Captain Grant must be important, though he made no show of it. He was 
on terms with the Earl of Hildersham, with Lady St. Hollith, perhaps with 
Lord Barford, and now with Mrs. Masters. Obviously he was well 
connected, and already memories were astir, with some busy whispers 
recalling Sir Thomas Luttrell and a duel in the Park--over the notorious 
Miss Anstey, it was said. But what was she really like? Captain Grant must 
know, of course, if only one knew him well enough to ask. 


He was noticed after that. He was noticed as he walked to the Royal 
Crescent that morning, and in the Pump Rooms and confectioners the talk 
was soon busy. Captain Grant had called on Lord Barford. Or was it on 


Lady St. Hollith? He certainly knew her--and was there anything in it? 
That was interesting, and tales began to rise about this officer’s prize 
money, and his connections with Miss Anstey. Mr. King, who had decided 
to pay his respects later in the day to Captain Grant, began to think he 
should have paid them sooner. 


Lord Barford, who was excellently acquainted with human weaknesses, 
pointed this out with some amusement to his guest. 


‘They’ve nothing else to do,’ he remarked, ‘so they talk. If a Cyprian is 
involved they’ I] talk with greater zest. And, of course, there’s your prize 
money. It’s considerable, I’m told, but they’ll have made it more than 
that.’ 


‘How does it concern them?’ 


‘Human interest, I suppose. Also ...’ There was the slight pause that can 
emphasize. ‘Some of them have daughters, so you may look to your 
defences.’ 


‘I’m not interested.’ 
‘No?’ The pause was a little longer. ‘Does that apply to Mary?’ 
‘Of course it doesn’t. Did you suppose it?’ 


‘I just wondered.’ The cool tone disposed of that touch of heat. ‘She’s a 
little difficult just now.’ 


‘I noticed it this morning.’ 


‘A tedious winter, no doubt--not enough to do, and not enough notice 
taken of her. She was scarcely pleased, by the way, that you did not see her 
before you left us.’ 


‘She was scarcely encouraging. She was in London, you’ |! remember, 
when I---‘ 


‘Fought Luttrell.’ Barford nodded quickly. ‘I remember it perfectly. And 
what I remember most is that she was concerned for you.’ 


‘If that’s the word. But that last morning I did not even see her.’ 
‘I’m not sure that you asked to.’ 


‘How could I? Concerned or not, she had certainly been displeased, and 
she showed it very plainly. And the next day---‘ 


‘My dear Grant...” For an instant Barford sounded exasperated. ‘The next 
day she went to her room, and waited--waited, perhaps, to see what you 
would do, and you did nothing. She would draw conclusions.’ 


‘It’s a very odd---’ 


‘It’s nothing of the sort--with a woman. May I, perhaps, ask a question? 
You’ ve a deal of experience, no doubt, in your profession, and you’ ll think 
more clearly there. Did you, when you sighted a Frenchman, take sail off 
your ship and wait to see what he would do?’ 


‘Of course I didn’t. I---‘ 
‘What would you do?’ 


‘Reach to windward, of course, and take the weather gauge. You’ve a 
choice then, and you can join the action if you wish to.’ 


‘Precisely. You’ve seized the initiative--and the point to note, please, is 
that it’s as useful in love as in war. Don’t leave the initiative to the lady. 
She may at least like to pretend that it lies with you. By the by, if you 
avoid engagement at sea, without good cause, what will be said of you?’ 


‘Unfit for command.’ 


‘Note that point also. Now let’s turn to something else.’ Barford switched 
it quickly away as his guest began to look red in the face. ‘Have you heard 
about Luttrell?’ 


‘I’m told he’s here. I haven’t seen him.’ 


‘I hope you don’t. But I understand he leaves on Saturday, so all may be 
well.’ 


‘Do you expect trouble?’ 


‘Not really. He may have had his lesson--from you. Apart from that, he’d 
be thought highly ill-bred if he were to provoke something more after you 
wasted that shot. Still, one can’t be too careful, so I mention the point. But 
is this Mary? It sounds like her.’ 


He had scarcely turned when the door pushed open and she came sweeping 
in, gay and cheerful, with a swish of muslin and a faint scent of lavender. 
She was dressed for walking, thoroughly feminine in the fashionable 
cream-and-yellow, and she looked almost surprised to see that her uncle 
had a guest. She stopped short, as though to make that plain. 


‘I’m sorry,’ she said brightly. ‘I came only to say I shall go walking. I 
didn’t know I was disturbing you.’ 


‘Of course not. You--er--met Grant this morning, and he said you invited 
him here.’ 


‘I thought you’d wish to see him.’ She turned brightly to Richard. ‘The 
Plough looked after you, I hope? Gave you a proper breakfast?’ 


‘Excellent, thank you. Where do you walk this morning?’ 
‘Montpellier, I think. Perhaps a little further.’ 
‘Pll walk with you.’ 


‘Oh?’ An eyebrow lifted carefully. “You think I need an escort, to 
Montpellier?’ 


‘Or perhaps a little further. Are you ready?’ 


20 The Leading Lady 


Mr. King was apprehensive as he thought of what the evening might bring. 
It could be appalling if they did not like it; which meant if the nobility did 
not like it. It would reflect on Cheltenham, and, what was worse, on the 
Master of Ceremonies. But what else could he do?’ 


He glanced again along the gleaming floor of the ballroom, and saw that it 
was ready. He looked up, at the fine plastered ceiling with the moulded 
cornice and the great crystal chandeliers. Already the candles were lighted, 
though the curtains were not yet drawn and the tall windows at the end 
were open to the summer wind. He glanced at his watch, which said a 
quarter to eight, and dancing was ‘from eight till eleven precisely’. Time, 
perhaps, to open the doors, but again he hesitated. He looked at the 
panelled walls with their hanging lustres, and at the gallery where the 
orchestra was already whimpering softly as strings were tuned--and there 
lay the rub. The music for the gavotte would be there, and for the minuet 
and the quadrilles, but somewhere in the pile was also the music for the 
waltz; and this was dangerous. It was a lascivious dance, as Mr. King well 
knew. He had tried it once at Bath, with unhappy results. Yet what else 
could he do? The Earl of Hildersham had specially asked for the waltz, and 
a request from his lordship was a command. It could bring only a bow of 
assent. Mr. King glanced again along the gleaming empty floor, and again 
he slipped his watch from its fob. It was ten minutes to eight, and he 
whirled round with an angry wave of his arm as he thought that guests 
might be waiting when doors had not been opened. 


A half-hour later they were still arriving, some in their carriages and 
some--as was proper in Cheltenham--on foot, walking up the High Street 
as the last gold of the sun was on the front of the Assembly Rooms. Mr. 
King, in the anteroom now, was bowing continuously as he greeted them 
with his easy smile and his store of charming phrases. Behind him, 
through the open doors, where the footmen were like painted statues, the 


orchestra was pounding away at the quadrilles, and the pulse and lilt of it 
was flooding into the anteroom to set a head lifting here and a foot tapping 
there. Already the floor seemed filled, and now, as the daylight dimmed 
and the candles gained in power, it was a pool of moving colour, 
gentlemen in black and green and white, ladies in every hue that could be 
made. Laughter was beginning to be heard, and on the seats that ran 
beneath the dado the more elderly were at ease, watchful and talkative. Mr. 
King bowed, smiled, spoke words of welcome, and wondered when the 
devil the nobility would come. He felt he needed them. He could not risk 
the waltz without them, and he snatched a moment between arrivals to 
send an urgent message to the orchestra that they were on no account to 
play the thing until he told them to. Then he bowed again and smiled; and 
this time it was in heartfelt relief as Hildersham came strolling in. 


‘Ha, Mr. King!’ He spoke at once, big and genial in his dark-green coat, 
white waistcoat, and sage-green breeches. ‘I’m here to do my duty.’ 


‘Pleasure, surely, my lord?’ 

‘Well, it’s supposed to be.’ His deep voice seemed on the edge of laughter. 
‘I mean I must dance. I’m told I’ve been neglecting the ladies. Been 
hearing about it.’ 

‘The common lot, my lord. Ah, good evening--sir.’ 

He had turned, caught in uncertainty as a man came in whom he did not 
know, a tall dark fellow with an arrogant air of consequence. Hildersham 


took a surprised glance and then came to the rescue. 


‘Don’t you know each other? Mr. King is the Master of Ceremonies. Mr. 
King--Sir Thomas Luttrell.’ 


‘Honoured, sir,’ said Mr. King. 
‘Servant.’ He nodded curtly. ‘Jack, is this place fit to go into?’ 


‘I’m going in.’ 


“You’ve some queer tastes. Well, sir, will I do?’ He had turned again, tall 
and contemptuous, perfectly turned out in his black coat and breeches, 
white marcella waistcoat, black silk stockings and buckled shoes. ‘Up to 
your rustic standards?’ 


‘Really, sir---‘ 


‘D’ye know, Jack, they wouldn’t have me the other night? Didn’t like my 
boots?’ 


‘If they were your coaching boots I don’t blame them. We don’t like mud 
on the floor.’ 


“We? My God!’ 
‘And the ladies don’t like it on their dresses.’ 


“You get on better with women if you tell ‘em what they like. Damn silly 
to ask ‘em. Who’s inside?’ 


He pushed past both of them and went striding to the inner doors, staring 
contemptuously at the footmen and then disappearing into the ballroom. 
Mr. King was aghast. 


‘I’m sorry,’ said Hildersham. ‘He’s had a drink or two I’m afraid. I'll see 
what’s happening.’ 


He went quickly after Luttrell, while Mr. King stared after him and tried to 
remember what Lord Barford had said. This ill-mannered fellow must be 
the Luttrell he had spoken of, who had fought a duel with ... Mr. King 
whirled round, recovering his poise and words of welcome just in time. 
Lord Barford had come through the outer door, with Lady St. Hollith at his 
one side and Captain Grant at the other. It must be Captain Grant. Mr. King 
could vaguely remember him from Bath, and a sickening feeling was 
inside him that it could hardly have been worse, with Luttrell .. . 


‘I’m enchanted to greet your ladyship. We all are.’ His smile was as 
charming as ever as he bowed. ‘My lord, your servant always. Sir, I am 


sure we have met?’ 
‘At Bath, in the winter.’ 
‘Of course it was. Captain Grant, I think?’ 


He was quite sure of it by now. He was far too good a Master of 
Ceremonies not to remember a face, and he was telling himself that he 
must make a reappraisal. Perhaps he should have done it yesterday, after 
his talk with Barford. At Bath this Captain Grant had been an obscure sea 
officer whom nobody would have heard of if he had not pushed himself 
into the gossip columns by fighting that duel with--and again the thought 
swept through him of Luttrell swaggering into the ballroom. Anything 
could happen now, and... 


Mr. King forced it from his mind, knowing that he could not think of it 
now. He must think of Captain Grant, who was in front of him. He was 
with Lord Barford, and Lady St. Hollith. There was a tale that he knew 
Hildersham. So he could not be an obscure sea officer. He must be well 
connected--his mother, perhaps, from a noble family--linked perhaps with 
the Barfords--something like that, and he must be treated accordingly. Mr. 
King drew the inferences quickly, and did not let them impede his flow of 
talk. 


‘I hope, sir, you’ll like our ballroom here? Not quite as spacious as Bath, 
but our new one, next month, will be second, I hope, to none. But you did 


not, I think, dance very much at Bath?’ 


‘I didn’t know these shore dances. But never fear, sir. I’ve been taking 
lessons.’ 


‘A worthy spirit, if I may say so. And your lordship?’ 
‘At my age,’ said Barford cheerfully, ‘I must be represented by my niece.’ 
‘And who could do it more charmingly?’ 


“You'll make me vain,’ said Mary. 


She was laughing happily, in spite of that, as he stood aside to bow them to 
the door. Then he turned yet again, bowing with a proper deference as the 
Marquis of Malloch came in with his wife and two of his daughters. They 
were escorted across the anteroom, and as they passed through the inner 
doors Mr. King had a glimpse of Captain Curry in talk with the noted Mrs. 
Masters. Mr. King stood frowning thoughtfully. He was not quite sure of 
Mrs. Masters. She had Hildersham’s protection, of course, which might 
offset some other facts about her; or it might not. It was hard to foretell; 
and between that and Sir Thomas Luttrell there were some chances that 
Mr. King did not like. It was high time, he thought, to be in the ballroom 
himself, and after another glance round he slipped unobtrusively through 
the doors. 


The gleaming floor was filled with dancers, doing an old-fashioned 
gavotte, and he sauntered round with no appearance of care or hurry. 
Captain Grant, he noted, was on the floor with Lady St. Hollith. Luttrell 
was by the wall, in talk with Sir Michael Murphy. Captain Curry had taken 
the floor with Mrs. Masters, so for the moment all was well. Mr. King 
breathed more easily, and looked for the others. Lord Barford was sitting 
with the Mallochs, and Hildersham was standing by himself, a little apart 
and aloof. Mr. King’s professional manner returned at once. 


‘Alone, my lord? The hearts that are grieving!’ 


‘For me? And this?’ Hildersham was laughing as he indicated the gavotte. 
‘My grandfather used to do it, and I expect his grandfather did. But don’t 
ask me to. How about that waltz.’ 


‘It’s ready, my lord, if--er .. .’ Mr. King stopped, perhaps to gather 
courage, and then he plunged at it as the gavotte came to its dignified end. 
‘It--er--is a dance in which a gentleman must place himself exceedingly 
close to a lady.’ 


‘That’s why I like it. But what were you saying?’ 
‘I was--er--hoping, my lord, that you would yourself lead this dance-- 


perhaps with some other gentlemen. My lord, it would go far to win the 
company’s approval.’ 


“Would it?’ The chuckle sounded deeper than ever. 
‘Then I must see what I can do. Who else is there? Grant, can you waltz?’ 


‘Can I what?’ He had just joined them, Mary at his side, and he found 
himself smiling at Hildersham. ‘I can attempt it. But are you thinking of it 
here?’ 


“Yes, and we’re being asked to lead it. So you’re a pressed man. Murphy’s 
another. But how of the ladies? Mary?’ 


‘I haven’t even seen it.’ 


“Take lessons, please--tomorrow. Now who else? There’s old Malloch 
yonder, and his two girls have been learning it. They’ Il have to do it. So 
we need another lady. Ha!’ 


He sounded as if he had solved the problem as he turned to where Curry 
was still in talk with Marion across the room. He waved to them to come, 
and Curry would have done it nonchalantly. But Marion knew better. His 
gesture had attracted attention and she stood still and erect, poised to be 
seen, while she smiled at him. Then she sank into a curtsey, slow and 
confident, and a little gasp ran round the room as they saw her diminutive 
elegance so perfectly displayed. Then she gave Curry her arm. 


‘Doing her tricks,’ said Mary in a whisper. ‘She learned that one at 
Barford’s. Did it when we left the dining-room.’ 


‘I expect she did, but don’t say it now,’ said Hildersham in a fiercer 
whisper. ‘This is a spa, and you can find anybody here.’ 


“We seem to have done.’ 


‘Silly!’ He was half laughing now at her. ‘We don’t ask questions here, and 
the point is, she can waltz. Now then--Curry, can you waltz?’ 


‘Can I what?’ Curry shook with horror and made a twirling movement of 
his fingers. ‘That thing? Dear fellow--after dinner! Giddy now.’ 


‘All right. But Marion can, so youll have to lend her. Grant can have her. 
Where’s Murphy?’ He waved imperiously across the room again. ‘Good. 
Now [’1l just warn the Malloch brood, and then we’re ready.’ 


He went striding away to where the Marquis of Malloch still had his 
daughters sitting with him, and the others looked at each other in 
something near stupefaction. 


‘Jack’s getting out of hand,’ said Mary calmly. ‘He’s going to his own 
house tomorrow, thank God! Oh, good evening--er--Marion.’ 


‘Good evening--milady.’ She was decidedly more diffident now. ‘I don’t 
quite understand.’ 


‘There’s a lot that J don’t understand, but it looks at the moment as if 
we’re all doing as we’re told--by his lordship.’ 


“Yes, milady.’ 


There was an awkward silence, and at once Mr. King drew from his small 
talk to fill it. He addressed himself to Richard. 


‘Very wise of you, sir, to have learned this dance. Move with the times, as 
they say. You'll have seen it in London, no doubt. At the Argyle Rooms, 
perhaps?’ 


‘It was at Almack’s.’ 
‘Oh!’ 


Mr. King’s eyes widened. Entry at Almack’s! It would be family 
connections, of course. Almost certainly a link with the nobility. It was all 
coming clear to Mr. King, and... 


‘Here we are!’ said Hildersham jovially. ‘And I think we’re ready. Malloch 
girls in a twitter, Murphy in another. How about this band of yours, Mr. 
King? Are they ready?’ 


‘Oh yes, yes. If I--er--might say a word to the company--by way of 
explanation?’ 


‘Say it sweetly, and let’s be at it.’ 


The leader of the orchestra tapped with his bow. The drum banged noisily, 
and then the opening chord of the quadrilles went echoing round the room. 
Mr. King hopped with fury, and gestured wildly at them. The oboe 
whispered frantically, and suddenly they faded into silence as he walked 
alone to the centre of the floor. 


‘My lords, my ladies .. .” He knew just how to do it, and at once he was 
bowing to the corners of the room, a flourish that gave everyone time to 
turn and attend. ‘I am happy to bring before you now the dance from 
Bohemia that in London is received in the most elegant and fashionable 
circles. It is danced at Almack’s, and in the houses of the nobility. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the waltz!’ 


There were gasps in the room, and a stir of surprise, faces that looked 
excited, and older ones that looked forbidding. A hum of whispered talk 
broke out, quenched as Mr. King held up his hand for silence. 


‘Damned hayfield romp.’ 


The voice came clearly across the room, deep and contemptuous. Mr. King 
ignored it, Hildersham stared angrily, and Marion jerked round as if she 
had been stung. Mary, too, had turned quickly, as if she remembered that 
voice. But Mr. King was speaking again. 


‘I am happy to announce that we shall be led into the waltz by three 
gentlemen well acquainted with its performance. The Earl of Hildersham, 
whose presence is an honour to us all. Sir Michael Murphy, known for his 
wit and geniality, and for the distinction of his services in the late war. He 
is as skilled in the pursuit of Terpsichore as of Mars. Lastly, Captain 
Richard Grant, an officer of the most polished accomplishments and 
distinguished connections--the fine fruit, if I may say it, of that fine old 
family. So the orchestra waits, the gentlemen are ready. The distinguished 


ladies who will join with them are ready. Ladies and gentlemen--your 
partners, please, for the waltz!’ 


There was no rush. Here and there, among the younger or more daring, a 
man came to his feet, but most of them had no choice but to sit. They did 
not know the waltz, though they had heard much talk of it and were now 
very willing to see it. So they sat watchful and attentive while Hildersham 
and Murphy presented themselves before the Malloch daughters and 
Richard looked doubtfully at Marion. Inwardly he was damning 
Hildersham for pushing him into this. He had no wish to attempt it before 
these people, and no wish to attempt anything at all with Marion, but there 
seemed no help for it. 


He glanced quickly at Mary, and had an amused smile in return. 
“You'll have to,’ she whispered. ‘Blame Jack. Good luck!’ 


He had another smile from Marion as he led her out, even though it was a 
little rueful. 


‘Don’t worry,’ she whispered. ‘They won’t know when we’re wrong.’ 
‘I only half know it myself.’ 

‘But they don’t know it at all. We'll be all right 1f we don’t fall down.’ 
“Yes--if.’ 


But all was well. He had a sailor’s sense of balance, and Marion was as 
sharp and nimble in her feet as in the rest of her. Confidence began to 
grow, and soon he even felt able to speak as they swayed and turned. 


‘It’s Hildersham’s doing,’ he grumbled 
‘He loves it. He made Anice learn it.’ 
‘Oh--did he?’ 


“Yes. And then---‘ 


She cut off short. They were turning a corner of the room and she had just 
caught sight of Luttrell, leaning negligently against the dado, hands in 
pockets. For an instant he stared coldly at her, and then his head went back 
against the wall as if she did not exist. She seemed to flutter in her 
movement. 


‘Oh!’ she said. ‘It’s Tommy Luttrell.’ 

‘I know it is. What’s the trouble?’ 

‘He knows me. I mean, he knows who I am. He went to Brighton.’ 
‘Driving you? But does it matter?’ 

‘If he doesn’t tell anybody.’ 

‘He doesn’t look interested enough.’ 

‘He always looks like that.’ 

‘Then forget him.’ He looked down at her with sudden sympathy. ‘Marion, 
all these people are watching you, and in these days you mustn’t be seen 
looking worried and troubled--which is what you are doing. Didn’t Anice 
tell you?’ 


‘Oh, of course. I...” She squared her shoulders, and then there was a little 
quiver of her lip before her smile broke out. ‘Is that better?’ 


‘Much.’ 
‘And they say it’s easy. I’d like some of them to try it.’ 


‘So would I. So now we’ll talk of something else. Where did you learn this 
dance?’ 


‘“Anice made me learn--when I was with her. She said I’d need it. I can’t do 
it as she can, though. I can’t do anything as she can.’ 


‘She’s all by herself. Nobody can be like her. Does she know you’ re here?’ 


‘Oh yes. She sent me, really. I mean, it was her idea. And I’ve written to 
her, telling her all about. . .’ 


She stopped as the orchestra slowed for the closing chords and Sir 
Michael, much the best dancer of the three, went into a reckless spin with 
his unfortunate partner. Then it had ended, and Mr. King was watching 
keenly as he wondered what the response had been. Three ladies had 
walked out. Nobody else had taken the floor. Waverers might soon be 
swayed by the thought of Hildersham--and Almack’s; or they might not. 
Or had they stayed out only because they did not know the steps? He 
would learn from the talk tomorrow; and in the meantime he was far too 
professional to show any lack of confidence. 


‘Ladies and gentlemen...’ He lifted his hand for silence. ‘We are most 
grateful. A strange dance and new, but accepted in the highest circles. If-- 
er--any lady or gentleman should wish to be instructed in this dance, may I 
say that at the Academy of Dance, in Cambray Street, it is taught by the 
most skilled instructors, in private rooms, and at the most moderate 
charges? It is--er--now the interval.’ 


He bowed himself from the floor. Captain Curry appeared from nowhere in 
search of Marion. Hildersham announced that he needed a drink, and he 
was inviting them all to join him when Luttrell came striding across the 
floor. He nodded curtly. 


‘ “Evening, Grant. Hope you’re enjoying it?’ 
‘Modestly.’ 
‘What a word! Must say you’ve a queer taste in women.’ 


‘What do you mean?’ He felt Marion quiver as she clung to his arm. ‘Are 
you trying to be offensive?’ 


‘Not in the least. Don’t want you to be made a fool of--that’s all. D’ye 
know what she is?’ His arrogant stare swept coldly over her as he looked 
her up and down. ‘She was Anice’s maid. Did you know Anice was at 
Brighton with me?’ 


‘T did.’ 


‘Quite a good time we had. And this was her maid. Run after her--fetch her 
shoes, wash her neck, tip the slops---that sort of thing. Wasn’t Mrs. 
Anybody.’ 


‘I find you insufferable.’ 

‘I’m only warning you. ‘Evening, Curry.’ He turned his head for an instant 
as Curry pushed forward, looking unwontedly taut and angry. ‘She’s all 
right to sleep with, of course. They’!l most of ‘em do for that. But to dance 
with in public!’ 

It was Hildersham who saved it. He had slipped forward with surprising 
speed, a little before either of the others, and now he was close against 


Luttrell, looking him straight in the eye. He seemed quite at ease, and he 
spoke in his usual lazy tone. 


‘Tommy, you’re being a nuisance tonight. People don’t always want 
advice.’ 


‘They might need it.’ 


‘So might you, but not many of us give it. I don’t know why you’re here at 
all. You don’t like this sort of thing.’ 


‘Who the hell could?’ 

‘Most of this company, including the ladies. They don’t a// prefer cards.’ 
‘T do.’ 

‘Then go to them. The club’s across the road.’ 

“Two-penny stakes.’ 


‘Not last night, from what I’ve heard of your winnings. 


If you’ve a mind to part with them, I might come across and help you-- 
later.’ 


‘That would be a change--a gentleman in the place. All right, then--see 
you later.’ 


He turned abruptly, and he seemed just about to go when he jerked 
suddenly back, staring hard at Mary as if he had just caught sight of her. 


‘Glad to see you,’ he said suddenly. ‘Can’t think who you are, but I’ve met 
you. Sure I have.’ 


He sounded puzzled, but he did not wait for an answer. He stared at her 
again, and then suddenly he bowed to her, as if recognizing that she was 
entitled to what he would not give Marion. Then he gave a nod, and 
without another word he went marching out. They stood in silence, and 
Hildersham turned slowly. 


‘I’m sorry,’ he said, and he was looking straight at Marion. ‘You should 
not have had that. But don’t take it too hard. Your friends won’t mind, and 
that’s what matters.’ He turned thoughtfully to the others. ‘The odd thing 
is that Tommy doesn’t seem to know he’s being offensive. It’s part of this 
Corinthian nonsense.’ 


‘Isn’t it a matter of manners?’ asked Mary. 

‘Of course it is. But manners mean restraint, and restraint is just what your 
Corinthian won’t have. Anyway, he’s leaving in the morning, so we shan’t 
see him again for a while. Now, Marion, you’ll be better for that glass of 


wine. Come along, all of you.’ 


He led purposefully to the door, but Mary stayed firmly where she was. 
She linked her arm in Richard’s. 


‘I came to dance,’ she said, ‘and I haven’t done it yet.’ 


‘Nor have I--with you. There hasn’t been a chance.’ 


‘There will be. But no more waltzes with Cyprians, please. It’s a good 
thing there aren’t any more of them here. And another thing--you’re not to 
quarrel with Luttrell or anybody else over Mary Ann. It isn’t worth it.’ 


‘Did I quarrel?’ 


‘Very nearly. So did George Curry, and you’re not to do it. A Cyprian must 
look after herself. It’s part of her trade, and I’m not having you going out 
with pistols again.’ 


‘I’ve no wish to.’ 


“You seem willing enough to be pushed into it, all the same, and that’s 
what you’re not to do. Now I think we’d better go and say good night to 
Barford. He wants to be off. Goes to bed early.’ 


‘I wonder what he thought of the waltz?’ 
‘What do you think of it?’ 
‘It’s queer and it’s difficult, and I doubt if it will be much liked.’ 


‘Well, we’ll see what happens if they try it again. That might be 
interesting.’ 


It was certainly interesting, but not in the way that Mary had thought of. It 
came an hour later, at nearly ten o’clock, when Mr. King, having decided 
to risk it, advanced again to the centre of the floor. He bowed, raised his 
hands and then stood waiting while the talk was hushed. Then he took his 
professional tone. 


‘My lords and my ladies...’ 


He stopped, almost testily, as the tall doors from the anteroom were 
suddenly pushed open. He was not used to interruptions, and he turned 
with a frigid stare as the footmen, in red-and-gold and powdered hair, 
came solemnly through the doors to make a frame of colour for the vision 
that appeared between: white and gold and blue; white of satin, gold of 
Brussels lace, deep-blue eyes, and corn-coloured hair. She advanced 


another pace and then stood, poised and waiting, while her brown face 
crinkled to a smile that would take the testiness from anyone. Mr. King 
found himself moving forward, conquered already, even if he did not know 
it. 


‘Madame .. .”’ His bow was of the deepest, and almost reverential. ‘I am 
desolated. I have not the honour to know .. .” 


‘Of course not. I’ve only just come.’ She sounded gay, and there was 
enchantment in her cool fresh voice. Then the smile grew even brighter as 
he bowed again and she sank into a curtsey that was for him alone; and yet 
was for all the room. 


‘I’m Anice Anstey.’ She let it sink in, and the blue eyes shone with 
mischief. ‘You’ll know me better soon.’ 


21 Resentments 


For a moment there was utter silence, the silence of surprise. They had all 
heard of her. They had read the papers, heard the tales, joined in the 
gossip; and here she was, standing before them to be seen and known; and 
she did not fit what they had imagined. She was not hard and brazen. She 
looked, as they said afterwards, so young and innocent. 


No one moved. Anice stood calmly waiting, more at ease than anyone, and 
in front of her Mr. King stood stiffly, a man in doubt. To give welcome to a 
flaunting Cyprian might offend the company, and to refuse it, if she had 
won their hearts, might offend them even more. He was perhaps dazed by 
her presence, and he did not know what to do. 


He glanced quickly to the side, as if seeking help, and for the moment he 
did not find it. Richard stood rigid while resentment fought with longing, 
memory with memory. He could not even ask why she was here, or what 
had brought her. At his side he heard a gasp from Mary, a gasp almost of 
unbelief, but he did not even turn to look, and it was Anice herself who 
moved. She seemed to have not a care in the world as she glanced round 
the room with a darting smile for Hildersham and something that was 
almost a wink for Sir Michael Murphy. An infectious crinkle was in her 
forehead as she turned again to Mr. King, and for a long moment she 
looked at him, while the radiance spread to her eyes and smile. Then she 
moved close to him and stretched out her hand. 


‘Please,’ she said clearly. “You’re not frightened of me, are you?’ 


‘Madame ...’ Mr. King faltered, and seemed to catch at his breath. ‘Of 
course not.’ 


He was bowing now over her hand, compulsively, as if he had to. Anice 
kept her poise, but mischief was coming into her smile, and her head tilted 
as he looked again into her eyes, dangerously close. 


‘That’s better,’ she told him. ‘I’m not as bad as they say. I’m really quite 
nice to know.’ 


Her crisp young voice, coming clearly through the room, seemed to break 
the spell. There was a sigh from someone, then a stir of movement and a 
soft buzz of talk. Mr. King was smiling now, and Sir Michael Murphy 
stepped quickly forward to make his bow and pledge devotion yet again. 
Hildersham went with him, and Captain Curry, and in another moment she 
was in laughing talk with the three of them. Only Richard did not move. 
He was still remembering that journey to Brighton with Luttrell, and he 
was thinking no better of it for the man’s display an hour ago. Anice had 
not even written to him, or given a word of explanation, and he was in no 
mood now to join in welcome. He stayed stiffly at the side of the room, 
taut and impassive. 


‘Am I going mad?’ 


It was Mary, close at his side, and her words startled him. He had 
completely forgotten her, as he had forgotten everyone but Anice, and now 
he turned sharply. 


‘That is your Anstey?’ she said. 

“Yes.” 

‘Am I quite mad?’ 

‘No. I mean...’ He had understood it now. *‘You’ve recognized her?’ 
‘It’s Ann Atkins. You never told me.’ 


‘My lords, my ladies .. .” The ringing tones of Mr. King’s professional 
voice announced the second waltz, and even Mary turned to look. Anice, 
having arrived in a ballroom, was wasting no time. She was ready to take 
the floor with Hildersham, and she was gay and welcoming as the 
orchestra began the strange pulsating music. Sir Michael Murphy found 
consolation with Marion, who had shown no obvious sign of pleasure at 
the arrival of her late mistress, and they went whirling away together. 


Captain Curry, whose dancing did not extend to the waltz, came wandering 
back to Mary. 


“Wonderful woman. Does everything,’ he told her. ‘Nobody else at it, 
though.’ 


His glance round the floor told his thought. The two gyrating couples had 
the floor to themselves. No one else had attempted it, not even the few 
who had seemed interested before, and there were some disapproving 
looks from ladies, perhaps for the waltz, or perhaps for Anice. Mary 
looked carefully round, and then she had to step quickly back to give way 
for the Marchioness of Malloch, who was making a frigid progress to the 
door. Her daughters followed, looking as annoyed as she, and after them 
came the Marquis, with a glance or two over his shoulder as if he would 
sooner have stayed with Anice. But he followed loyally, to be intercepted 
at the door by Mr. King, who was looking worried and apologetic. He 
disappeared into the anteroom with them, and Mary gave a nod as if she 
understood. Then, as Curry moved nonchalantly away, she brought her 
attention back to Richard. 


‘I was asking who she 1s?’ 
“You know who she is.’ 


‘Yes.’ She nodded emphatically. ‘I did once ask you how Mary Ann knew 
Miss Anstey. I can see it now.’ 


‘Did they know each other well?’ 

‘Of course they did--in a little village. Ann was always the leader, though.’ 
‘She’d be that anywhere.’ 

“You seem impressed.’ She looked thoughtfully at Anice, whirling round 
with Hildersham. ‘I suppose you’re right to be, really. She gets it from her 


grandmother.’ 


“Your village witch?’ 


‘So they said. We had a sort of family charge of her, because my 
grandparents seem to have owed a lot to her.’ She stopped short and again 
her eyes turned to Anice. ‘I helped in that girl’s upbringing, and this is 
what she’s turned into.’ 


‘Not what you’d expect?’ 
‘I don’t know what I’d expect, but this is awkward.’ 


‘Need it be? For everyone’s sake, couldn’t you let it pass? Treat her as you 
did Mary Ann?’ 


‘I’ have to. Even for her grandmother I’d have to do that, but how about 
Barford? He hates the sight of her. You know why?’ 


‘His son?’ A face in ivory was before his eyes for a moment. ‘The same 
mother, wasn’t it?’ 


“Yes. She died--you know the tale--and he’s hated Ann for it ever since.’ 
‘Silly of him.’ 


‘People are silly, and it’s no good arguing about it. That’s his blind spot, 
and it’s no use expecting that he’II treat her like Mary Ann, because he 
won't.’ 


What will he do?’ 


‘I’ve no idea, but we’d better think before we tell him. So will you take me 
home, please?’ ‘Now, do you mean?’ 


“Yes. I don’t want to be caught by Ann or anybody else till I’ve had time to 
think. Are you ready?’ 


It was not altogether welcome, but there was no help for it. He was Mary’s 
escort for the evening, and if she wished to leave early she was entitled to. 
It was not a thing to argue about, and he would have to look pleasant. 


‘Very well,’ he said quickly. ‘Will you get your cloak?’ 


‘Yes.’ Again, for an instant, she glanced at Hildersham and Murphy, still 
circling with their partners. ‘I’m glad, by the way, that you didn’t rush 
away from me, to dance with someone else. Now let’s be off, before this 
country dance ends.’ 


She led towards the anteroom, but before she could reach the door Mr. 
King came through it, looking harassed and unhappy after hearing the 
views of the Marchioness of Malloch on the company to be found in the 
Assembly Rooms. He looked even more harassed at the sight of Lady St. 
Hollith making so firmly for the door, but he was still a professional, with 
a smile at command and his suavity undiminished. He put himself 
precisely in front of her, so that she had to stop, and he hoped that she was 
not ill, since she was leaving so soon? 


‘No.’ It was her slightly sardonic tone, as if she had entirely understood 
this manoeuvre. ‘I’m perfectly well, thank you, and not in the least 
offended either.’ 


‘Ah! If I can be assured of that?’ 


“You may be quite assured of it.” She was smiling as the waltz came 
suddenly to an end, and then she glanced quickly at the breathless dancers. 
‘I’m not offended at the waltz, and not even at these--er--ladies of 
fortune.’ 


‘Ah, thank you. I wish everyone would take the same wise view. But I do 
assure your ladyship I did not expect this--er--Miss Anstey. I had no idea-- 


‘I’m sure you hadn’t.’ 


She had spoken a little sharply, and her eyes were on Hildersham and 
Anice, who were making across the floor towards her, and then she seemed 
to brace herself for an encounter she could no longer avoid. Mr. King had 
kept her a moment too long. 


Hildersham was as confident as ever, but Anice let him speak first, and the 
look of delight had left her. She stayed behind him, and she seemed to 


stand carefully, as if she were now having to control her poise. 
‘Mary,’ he said quickly. ‘You’re not going, surely?’ 


“Yes, I am.’ It was the tone she had used to Mr. King. ‘But it’s all right. 
I’m not in a temper.’ 


‘Good.’ He watched her carefully. ‘I did notice the Mallochs going---‘ 


‘Do you wonder?’ The sardonic tone deepened. ‘You and Murphy 
promised that waltz to those two girls, and then you forgot all about them 
and rushed off to dance with--someone else.’ 


‘Oh hell!” 


‘Precisely. So you can make your apologies to them tomorrow. 
Grovelling.’ 


‘Damn!’ 


‘As you say. And as for--someone else...’ For the first time she looked 
straight at Anice. ‘I think I know her.’ 


‘That’s why I’ve brought her to you. I said she couldn’t avoid you.’ 


‘No.’ A little nod seemed to dispose of it. ‘How are you, Ann? Do I say 
I’m glad to see you?’ 


‘I don’t know--milady.’ Anice spoke carefully. ‘I wish you could.’ 


‘Well--perhaps it lies with you, and what you mean to do next. I’ve heard 
of Miss Anstey, of course, but I never dreamed that it was you.’ 


‘And I shouldn’t have done it?’ 


‘Of course you shouldn’t, but I can guess who told you to. It will have 
been your grandmother, and she probably told you how to do it, into the 
bargain.’ 


‘She was wonderful.’ 


‘In her own way, she was. But at all events, Ann, if it’s only for her sake, 
I’11 wish you well--here and elsewhere.’ 


‘Thank you ma’am.’ Anice spoke earnestly, and was looking her straight in 
the eye. ‘You were always good to me.’ 


“You were always well behaved--to me--but that was years ago, Ann, and 
we’ ve done with it now.’ A slight nod seemed to point to the end of this. ‘I 
don’t suppose we shall meet much while we’re here, but if we do we’ ll be 
civil to each other. Keep off my friends, of course.’ 


Her tone had hardened a little, and for a moment Anice did not answer. She 
stood quite still, grave and composed, and then suddenly, for a fleeting 
moment, she turned her eyes to Richard, who had been standing through it 
at Mary’s side, wondering when Anice would notice him. She had not 
seemed even to be aware that he was in the room at all, and suddenly, from 
that glance, he knew that she had been intensely aware of him. She came at 
him in a flash of colour, deep blue against corn-coloured hair, blue as the 
paint that held Amphion in her room, and memories of that happiness came 
flashing with it. Then, before he had thought at all, or had understood 
anything, the colour faded. She had turned back to Mary and was 
answering quietly, even submissively. 


‘Of course, ma’am.’ She inclined her head for an instant, and then a little 
smile came to her. ‘I don’t know yet who’s in Cheltenham, but I expect I 
shall learn soon.’ 


‘I’m quite sure you will. But, Ann...” The tone took sudden strength 
again. ‘There is one thing more. Do you know that Lord Barford is here?’ 


*Bar---‘ 


Anice stopped short, and her face changed. Her lips had tightened, and her 
eyes had taken a different light, and Richard, watching her intently, saw 
her turn from the Anice who puzzled him to the obstinate Anice he knew 
so well. 


‘I didn’t,’ she said slowly. ‘I mightn’t have come here if I had.’ 
‘Perhaps you’d like to go back?’ 
‘I shouldn’t. I won’t.’ 


It came quietly, but there was unexpected force in it, and something near 
anger was in her face now, to blend with obstinacy. Then, as quickly, she 
changed again. 


‘I’m sorry,’ she said. ‘That was rude, wasn’t it? I shouldn’t have said it.’ 
‘Never mind that. The point---‘ 


‘I do mind. If you please .. .” She seemed in difficulty, and for a moment 
she stopped. ‘I don’t want to be rude to you. I’ve never wanted to be. 
You’ ve always been good to me, and please don’t think I’ve forgotten it.’ 


‘Thank you. But in that case---‘ 


‘I haven’t forgotten Lord Barford either, and I don’t just mean how he 
treated me. There was Dick there, at the Manor, and he was my brother---‘ 


‘Half-brother.’ 


‘Isn’t 1t enough? And he wasn’t allowed to know me. She was his 
grandmother as well as mine, and he wasn’t allowed to see her. When he 
was killed she wasn’t even told. She heard about it in the village. Then the 
Squire put a stone to him in the church. She put flowers under it, and they 
were taken away. Mine were, too, and did you know that?’ 


‘Ann!’ 
“You probably didn’t notice. Why should you?’ 


Anice stopped short, looking round with a sudden understanding of where 
she was. She had not raised her voice, but the tone of it had been enough, 
and the whole company was alert and agog, pretending not to look. She 


glanced round again, understanding it quickly, and a flicker of a smile 
came to her. 


‘I’m sorry,’ she said. ‘I would get everyone looking.’ 
“You could be more careful.’ 


‘T’m not careful. I’m not careful even when I ought to be, and this time I 
oughtn’t. There’s a lot more I can say yet.’ 


‘Then don’t say it here. But what are you really telling me? Are you set to 
make trouble?’ 


‘No.’ Anice sounded reluctant, and the blue eyes were anything but 
peaceful as they looked into Mary’s. ‘But you asked me to run away 
because he’s in this town, and I’ve said I won’t. I’m sorry. I never meant 
all this to happen.’ 


‘But it has happened.’ There was a little tap of Mary’s foot on the polished 
floor. ‘So what are you going to do?’ 


‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘Will that matter?’ 

‘Of course it will. I’ve said you were good to me.’ 
‘Then I want you to keep the peace. Will you?’ 


‘How can I?’ She was reluctant again, with the obstinate look back in her 
eyes. ‘I’ll do my best, and I’ll keep out of his way if I can. But if he comes 
afterme...’ 


“Very well.’ It was Mary now who spoke as if she were having to control 
herself. ‘I’d better not say any more. I’ll just wish you good night.’ 


‘I’m sorry you don’t like me.’ 


“All I dislike is what I think may happen.’ 


‘I’ve said I won’t look for him--and that’s more than I ever meant to say.’ 
‘I’d like you to do more than just not look for him. However--good night.’ 
‘Good night, ma’am.’ 


For a moment they were eye to eye, both of them taut and unhappy, and 
Anice recovered first. She pulled her shoulders a little further back, 
making herself come into poise, and then quite deliberately she sank into a 
curtsey. It seemed sincere, and perhaps it was unexpected. It left Mary 
standing stiffly before she acknowledged it with a deep inclination of her 
head. Then she spoke quickly to Richard. 


‘I’ get my cloak.’ 


She walked away without another word to anyone, and for a moment he 
lingered unhappily, with his eyes on Anice. She was standing very still 
with her eyes on Mary and her face taut and strained. Then she turned and 
looked him in the eye, with a thin ghost of a smile. There was nothing he 
could do or say, and he must not linger now, but he wanted Anice, this 
unhappy Anice who seemed in such need of the comfort he could give her 
if they were alone. But he must go with Mary. He turned his head, and 
Hildersham nodded quickly. 


‘T’ll see to Anice. You take Mary.’ 
‘Right.’ 


He gave a nod to Hildersham and a little bow to Anice, and then walked 
away. He found his coat, and then he waited in the anteroom, alone except 
for the footmen, until Mary appeared again, wrapped now in a cloak of 
apricot velvet, proper to the summer night. 


‘What an evening!’ she said curtly. ‘I wish I hadn’t come.’ 
‘That would have been a fool’s paradise. You wouldn’t have known.’ 


‘True. Come along.’ 


They went out together into a High Street dark under a clouded sky, and 
with lamps no better than London had. He gave her his arm, and she 
slipped a hand out of her cloak to take it firmly. 


‘Did I do right?’ she asked suddenly. ‘The way I handled her?’ 
‘Excellently. You had manners from her, and some sort of promise.’ 


‘If she keeps it.’ It came slowly and half reluctantly. “As a child she 
usually kept a promise.’ 


‘Then she probably will now. So if Barford can be persuaded to avoid her . 


‘If it were anything else I’d say he could. He’s the diplomat all the time. 
But this is different, and he’s capable of seeking her out just to be 
unpleasant.’ 


‘And then what?’ 
‘Guess for yourself. But as a child she was a little spitfire, and now she’s 
in a position to spit. Have you any influence with her? You seem to know 


her.’ 


‘That seems to be forgotten. I’ve heard nothing of her all winter, and 
tonight she hardly seemed to know me.’ 


“You sound regretful.’ 
‘Need you have said that?’ 


‘No.’ He felt her hand tighten suddenly on his arm. ‘I’m sorry. I’m not 
trying to quarrel. But, Richard .. .” The hand pressed firmly again. ‘I’m 
not suggesting you should seek her out for this, but if you do happen to be 
in talk with her in a Pump Room I’d like you to do what you can.’ 


“To persuade her to what?’ 


‘Soft answers, of course, if Barford says things to her.’ 


‘ll try, by all means. But how about a word with Barford?’ 


‘Leave him to me. I don’t say I’ve any hope, but you’ II have to leave him. 
He wouldn’t take anything from a man, on this.’ 


‘Perhaps not. I’m sorry you’ve had this trouble.’ 


‘Are you?’ She said it quickly, and then slipped into silence as they 
emerged from the trees and began to cross the grass before the Royal 
Crescent. ‘I’m used to trouble, of one sort or another, from that trade of 
hers. I met it when I was married, and I don’t suppose it will stop just yet. 
Well, here we are. Are you coming in?’ 


They had halted by the steps before the door, and dimly, by the lamps at 
either end of the Crescent, he could see the clear lines of her face as she 


turned to him. He had to think quickly, knowing that he did not want to 
leave her. 


‘I think I ought not to.’ 


‘No.’ She nodded, and seemed as reluctant. ‘I’1l have to talk to Barford, if 
he hasn’t gone to bed. If he has II] have to talk to him after breakfast. So 
give me time for that, and then---‘ 


‘Ill call at noon.’ 
“Yes.” 


She turned, as if to climb the steps, and then she swung round again to face 
him. Her tone changed as she spoke. 


“You noticed how the men all left us when she came in? They went rushing 
to her--even Jack. I’m glad you didn’t.’ 


‘I didn’t want to. But I’m glad you’re pleased.’ 


‘It’s natural, isn’t it?’ 


He knew what she meant. His lonely winter had taught him that, and all he 
shared with Mary came suddenly alive within him, pressing and urgent. 
She was close against him in the dark, and no more was needed. He drew 
her closer, and then he kissed her, firmly and slowly, knowing as soon as 
he touched her that it was what she had wished for too. Then she flung her 
head back, and for a moment he waited. 


‘Good night,’ she whispered. 
‘Good night--and I wish it wasn’t.’ 


He thought she would speak, but she stayed silent as she went quickly up 
the steps. But at the door she turned. ‘So do I,’ she said softly. 


She went in, and he turned slowly away, confused and excited, aware that 
he had crossed a Rubicon. Something new was beginning, and it was not 
with Anice. 


But Anice--the thought came suddenly--was not far away, and she was 
unpredictable. 


22 The Other Mary 


The porter at the Plough, threading his way to a window table in the 
breakfast room, announced that Sir Michael Murphy wished to speak with 
Captain Grant. 


‘Does he?’ The reply did not ring with pleasure. ‘All right, then. Tell him 
I’1] come in a minute.’ 


He was inclined to damn Sir Michael Murphy, or anyone else who came 
between a man and his breakfast. It disturbed his thoughts also, which had 
been of Mary last night, and of Anice who had hardly spoken to him, but if 
Sir Michael wished to see him he could hardly refuse. So he finished his 
coffee and went through to the hall, where Sir Michael was standing 
against an empty hearth, his big shoulders propped against the 
mantelpiece; and next to him, elegantly poised in a chair, and looking cool 
and fresh in the summer morning, was Mrs. Masters. It hardly seemed an 
improvement, but Sir Michael was hearty enough. 


‘Ah, good morning to you, Captain! You’Il have finished breakfast, I 
doubt?’ 


‘Perfectly, thank you. What can I do?’ 

‘Why, it’s Marion here, with a message. From Anice, bless her!’ 
‘Indeed?’ 

“You’re uncommon cool about it. But Marion can speak for herself.’ 


Marion nodded, and then she spoke carefully, with nothing in her tone to 
suggest that she joined in this blessing of Anice. 


‘It’s an invitation,’ she said. ‘For sherry tomorrow. Twelve o’clock noon.’ 


‘Kind of her.’ 
‘Isn’t it?’ 
‘It’s a party,’ said Sir Michael cheerfully. ‘For the boys.’ 


‘Gentlemen,’ corrected Marion. ‘She’s inviting all the gentlemen in 
Cheltenham---anyone who’d wish to meet her.’ 


‘I see.’ He sounded very doubtful now. ‘And where is this reception?’ 


‘At my house. At least...” She pulled a wry face at him, and then her 
poise seemed to slip a little. ‘It was my house, till she took it over.’ 


‘Took it---* 


‘Yes.’ She cut in quite angrily. ‘That’s what she’s done. Do you know 
where she lodged last night?’ 


‘Of course I don’t.’ 


‘My house. She came post from London, all because I’d written to her and 
told her that you and all the others were here. At least, I think that’s why 
she came. She was in Cheltenham about eight o’clock, and she went 
straight to my house. Of course, I wasn’t there. I was doing that waltz with 
you, so she just settled in. Said she was expected, and so on--which she 
wasn’ t--and took the best bedroom. Then she changed her clothes and 
came to the Rooms, and all she said afterwards was she knew I’d be glad 
to see her.’ 


‘It rather sounds as if you weren’t?’ 


‘I suppose I am, really. I mean...” She stopped, and again pulled that wry 
face at him. ‘You saw what it was like? You saw that entrance she made? 
Of course she’s wonderful, and she had everyone looking at her, but they 
looked at her all evening--yes, even you and George.’ She had turned 
suddenly to Murphy. ‘You left me as soon as she came, and you didn’t 
come back. I might have been flowers on the wall.’ 


‘Easy now, be easy. There’s a little give and take in things.’ 


‘Try saying that to Anice. I’ve lived with her a lot longer than you have.’ 
She turned as quickly back to Richard. ‘Then I find she’s in my house, and 
now she’s giving this sherry party. No word to me, of course, except she 
hopes Ill be present, and do you think anyone will look twice at me when 
she’s about? She’ll have me pouring sherry and fetching hats. So can’t you 
do something? You’re the only one who might. She does listen to you. ’ 


‘I doubt it, nowadays.’ 

‘Who do you think she’s come to Cheltenham for?’ 

‘As I haven’t the second sight, I don’t know. Luttrell, perhaps.’ 
‘She hates him. Or she ought to.’ 

‘What she ought isn’t always what she does.’ 


‘She’s not as bad as all that. But will you try? Tell her she must live by 
herself, not with me?’ 


‘Can’t you tell her?’ But the thought had come that Mary also had asked 
him to speak to Anice, and the one might lead the other. ‘I can’t promise, 
Marion. I may not even see her. But if I have any chance to help you, I'll 
do it.’ 


‘Thank you. You did once say you’d help me one day. Ah well...’ She got 
resignedly to her feet. ‘I suppose we’d better go. She’s even put us to work 
this morning--taking invitations round for her party. Micky’s to buy the 
sherry, too.’ 


‘Serve angels while you can,’ said Sir Michael staunchly. ‘Come along, 
will you now?’ ‘Angels!’ 


She flung it at him disgustedly, and then they went away together, leaving 
a sea officer to walk to the window and glance from habit at a sky that 
threatened rain. He noted the south-west wind, and a memory of Ushant 
rose for a moment. He wondered if he should go out, and if he should 


really try to talk with Anice. Mary had asked it also, and yet she did not 
wish him to talk with Anice; which was his own dilemma too. He wished 
it, and his resentments did not. 


He went for his hat and then walked into the High Street, hardly knowing 
what he intended. He was not to see Mary till noon, but he might meet 
someone who was parading, or looking into shops. That was always 
possible, and it could be anybody; even, perhaps, Anice. 


In fact it was Hildersham, who was coming round the corner of the 
Colonnade, looking as if he had a purpose this morning. He sounded brisk 
and friendly. 


‘How are you?’ he said cheerfully. ‘You took Mary home, I hope?’ 
“Yes.” 


‘I was late myself--Card Club--and they were all in bed when I got back to 
Royal Crescent. She didn’t turn out for the Pump this morning, so I didn’t 
see her till breakfast.’ 


‘How is she?’ 


‘Not talking much, and I fancy she’s upset. Is it about Anice? It seems they 
knew each other, and Anice is upset too.’ Hildersham seemed amused for a 
moment. ‘She was in the Pump Room at half past seven, giving her 
performance again--everyone watching her--but she picked on me soon 
enough, and poured her troubles all over me. Do you know where she’s 
quartered?’ 


‘On Marion.’ 


‘And that’s the trouble. She was quite plaintive about it. House too small. 
Decorations awful. Marion silly. Can’t share anyway. Must have a house of 
her own--so on and so on--and will I get her one? I wonder what Marion 
will think of it?’ 


‘I’ve just been hearing.’ 


He told of it, and Hildersham gave his deep chuckle. ‘So we’re both asked 
for help, are we? We’|l have to do something.’ 


‘Find her a house?’ 


‘Why not? I did it for Marion, so I can hardly say no to Anice. You’d 
better come along with me.’ 


‘But where?’ 


‘Oh, I’m just going to see this man Thompson about the house he’s leasing 
to me, so we’ ll ask him to give Anice one as well’ 


‘If you think there’s a chance.’ 


‘It’s what he builds houses for, isn’t it? We turn off by the Assembly 
Rooms here, and he lives in a sort of Roman mansion in a country lane. It 
would suit Barford nicely.’ 


Hildersham evidently knew the way, and the lane, as he said, was rustic, 
running through fields and looking as if it were used by cattle. It led to the 
row of newly built houses that could be seen from the Montpellier Pump 
Room, and Hildersham looked at them approvingly. 


‘One of these,’ he said, ‘and it looks as if they’re putting furniture in. I’m 
supposed to have it today. But here we are.’ 


It was half-way along the lane, patriotically called Vittoria House, and 
rather too imposing for its setting; modern and bow-fronted, but continued 
on three sides into a wide verandah on Roman Doric columns. They 
certainly gave it consequence, but they gave it also the Roman look that 
Hildersham had mentioned, as if it were the residence, perhaps, of some 
opulent provincial governor. Richard said as much, and Hildersham 
chuckled. 


‘Legatus Augusti pro praetore,’ was his comment. ‘I said it would suit 
Barford, and that’s more or less what he was.’ 


It was the residence, however, of Mr. Thompson, whom even Mr. King had 
spoken of as a developer, and Mr. Thompson, when they were shown into 
his room, proved to be eminently a man of business, fully aware of what 
Hildersham’s approval could do for a developing estate. So he made no 
objection, beyond a lifted eyebrow, when Miss Anstey’s name was 
mentioned as a possible tenant, and then he cautiously inquired if this 
meant the Miss Anstey who had lately been well received at Brighton by 
the Prince Regent. That seemed to satisfy him, and the rest was easily 
arranged. Certainly Miss Anstey should have the first lease of a house. 
There would be one in a day or two, though not, unfortunately, in the same 
row as Hildersham’s. 


‘Fortunately,’ corrected Hildersham. ‘I don’t want her as a next-door 
neighbour. My wife’s coming.’ 


‘Ah--quite so.” Mr. Thompson hurried past that point, and hastened to 
show the house on his map. It was just to the side of the wooded avenue 
that led to the Pump Room, and Hildersham said it would do excellently. 


‘It’s just right,’ he told Richard as they walked out into the lane again. 
‘Handy for everything, and not too close to me. Anice should be pleased.’ 


‘So should Marion.’ 
“Yes, poor thing! Well, what now?’ 


They walked up the lane together to the new three-storeyed house that 
Hildersham was renting, and they stood for a moment watching furniture 
being carried in through the severe rectangular porch. Then they parted, 
Hildersham going into the house, and Richard walking slowly across the 
grass towards the Pump Room. Away to his right, and parallel to the path 
he was traversing, another row of houses was completing, and from his 
memory of Mr. Thompson’s map he knew that one of these must be for 
Anice. That roused his interest, and he left the path to identify the house. It 
was not difficult, since only one was complete, and he saw that it was 
smaller and more modest than Hildersham’s, yet appreciably bigger than 
Marion’s. It should suit Anice admirably, and for her purpose its position 
could hardly be bettered, scarcely a minute from the Pump Room, yet 


decently private, screened by the trees from saunterers in the avenue. 
Anice, as usual, was being well served, and she might have done much 
worse than this. 


A gentle drift of rain disturbed his thoughts, and at once he turned, 
scanning the windward sky as habit told him to. This was Ushant weather. 
It had been coming up since dawn, with thickening cloud and a freshening 
wind, and it would be no passing shower. It would last the rest of the day, 
and he was without an overcoat. He thought of returning to the Plough, but 
then he glanced at his watch. It was a quarter to twelve, near enough to 
noon for his visit to Mary, and he set off at once, stepping out briskly as 
the soft drizzle began to gather weight. He had to find the way, but it was 
not difficult, and another five minutes took him through the trees, across 
to the Old Well, and so down to the bridge, the grass and the Crescent. 
Even so, he was wet enough when he rang the bell and was taken into 
Barford’s sitting-room. 


Mary was alone, and she received him with a smile he found inscrutable. 
Then it changed to polite concern as she saw his wet coat. He brushed that 
aside. 


‘I’m fairly used to weather,’ he told her. ‘It will dry in a few minutes.’ 


‘If you’re sure.’ She turned to stare through the windows at what was now 
a mist of rain. “A depressing sight.’ 


‘I can’t see that it matters, when you’re ashore. How’s Barford?’ 


‘Out.’ She answered him tersely. ‘He’s a shade upset, and I don’t know 
where he’s gone.’ ‘He may get wet.’ 


‘If that puts him to bed for a while, it might solve a problem.’ 
‘Anice, you mean?’ 


‘Say, little Ann--which is what matters. I had to tell him, of course, and it 
spoilt his breakfast. That spoilt mine, and he can get wet if he wants to.’ 


“You sound a little upset yourself.’ 


‘No. Just annoyed. The whole thing’s ridiculous. And for heaven’s sake, sit 
down. Don’t stand there.’ 


‘But why ridiculous?’ 


‘Why ask?’ She put herself into a chair next to his, and again she had the 
look he could not interpret. ‘He says he’Il speak his mind when he sees 
her, put her soundly into her place--that sort of thing. It sounds very 
dignified and it’s just bad temper.’ 


‘Perhaps he isn’t thinking of that.’ 


‘He isn’t thinking at all. This hasn’t anything to do with what she’s 
become, of course. He’s very tolerant of that--look at him with Mary Ann, 
who certainly isn’t any better, and even with Ann he was pleasantly 
amused until he knew who she was. Now he’s all ready for a scene, and 
just because of her mother.’ 


‘Well, don’t worry. You can’t help it, and men are surprising at times.’ 


“Ye-es. You are.’ There was a sudden change of tone, and for an instant the 
enigmatic smile returned. ‘You surprised me last night.’ 


‘Did I?’ He looked at her steadily, quite aware that this was not casual, and 
that she was deliberately bringing him to what might be first in her mind. 
‘If you were surprised, you shouldn’t have been.’ 


“You'd hardly led me...’ She stopped, and again she had that smile for an 
instant. ‘Now with some men I’d have been very watchful, but with you . . 
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“You hardly flatter me.’ 


“You hardly flattered yourself, or me either, when we met last year. 
However .. .’ 


‘Yes?’ 


‘It may have been fortunate. I was--er--a little out of practice myself.’ 
“You were lucky if you were ever in practice.’ 

‘Not well said. Do you find it surprising?’ 

‘Of course not, but---‘ 

‘There was a time--even with me.’ 


‘And that’s why you were lucky. There was no chance at all, or all but 
none, in fifteen years at sea.’ 


‘I can understand that.’ Her smile reappeared warmly for a moment, and 
then a little frown replaced it. ‘I was rather stupid. I didn’t see it to start 
with, until John pointed it out. Then I did, of course.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘He can speak pretty plainly. All the same...’ 


‘Yes?’ 


‘I was a little surprised, in London, that you didn’t even see me, before 
you went away.’ 


“You were not quite welcoming.’ 
‘Wasn't I?’ 
‘Oh yes, I understand. But---* 


‘Understand!’ Her voice cracked for a moment. ‘I don’t know what sort of 
an exhibition I made of myself that night.’ 


‘And I don’t either.’ He cut firmly in before she could go further. ‘I was 
hardly at my best that night, or the next morning. You know what had 
happened.’ 


‘Of course I do, and you know what I thought about it. Still . . .° 


‘But at least 1t accounted for my going away--and perhaps for not pressing 
to see you. As I’ve said, it was not a good moment.’ 


‘So Barford told me. He tells me lots of things.’ 


‘Usually with some sense, perhaps. But can’t we forget that London 
incident?’ 


‘I think we’d better. Still...’ She stayed thoughtful for a moment. ‘What 
did you do after that? Did you go away with Ann?’ 


‘I did not. I thought I'd made that clear.’ 
‘Nothing’s clear. I suppose I shouldn’t ask.’ 


‘I don’t mind if you do ask.’ He stared back at her while the memory of it 
rose yet again within him. ‘Anice went off that morning to Brighton, 
driven by Sir Thomas Luttrell.’ 


‘Who? You mean, after... ?’ 


“Yes--after that. And I’ve neither seen nor heard from her since--till last 
night. Don’t ask me to explain it.’ 


‘No-o.’ She answered him slowly, and very thoughtfully. ‘But Luttrell’s 
dangerous. I’m telling you so, even if you find it hard to believe.’ 


‘Can anyone believe it better than I do?’ 


‘Oh, I didn’t mean...” Her smile was almost grim. ‘I meant the other 
way--dangerous to women.’ 


‘Some, perhaps.’ He spoke doubtfully. ‘If they’re silly enough.’ 


‘Perhaps we’re all silly. Or more of us than you think.’ ‘Mary, what do you 
mean? Do you know Luttrell?’ 


‘I told you last night I did.’ 


“Yes.” The memory came slowly back of talk in the ballroom. ‘You said 
he’d known your husband.’ 


“Ye-es.’ It was dry, with an undertone that brought him to the alert at once. 
‘I also said he’d known me.’ 


‘What are you telling me?’ 


‘I was telling you he can be dangerous, and to more women than you’ve 
thought possible.’ “You don’t mean... ?’ 


‘Never mind what I mean. Just believe what I say, and if Ann went off with 
him that’s believable too. These things do happen, and anyone knows it 
who hasn’t been rustic all his life. Or been at sea.’ 


‘Pll believe that last bit.” He watched her steadily. ‘But do you mean 
yourself?’ 


‘Why not?’ She almost snapped it, and then she rose suddenly from her 
chair and moved to the window, staring at the grey sky and the rain that 
was now a downpour. ‘I’m rustic enough now, but I wasn’t when I was 
with Charles. I was in practice at all sorts of things--with Charles as an 
example, you see.’ 


“Yes, but--Luttrell?’ 


‘Oh, he came on a visit.’ She sounded impatient, with a hint of anger in it, 
and she kept her back to him, staring at the unrelenting rain. ‘I’m not 
talking about it--except I know Tommy Luttrell rather better than you’ ve 
guessed. Or, rather, I did.’ 


‘I’m glad it’s past.’ 


‘Are you?’ She swung round suddenly, and the note of anger was clearer. 
‘Did you hear what he said last night? He’d seen me somewhere and 
couldn’t remember who I was! That, after---‘ 


‘Mary!’ 


‘Oh, all right.’ She faced him grimly. ‘We’d better talk of something else. 
This isn’t what you came here for.’ 


‘I’m glad of it, all the same. It brings us closer. It’s something shared.’ 


‘Oh!’ Her eyes seemed a little wider. ‘You can see that, can you? What did 
you come for?’ 


‘Just to be closer to you, I suppose--one way or another.’ 
‘As last night?’ 
‘That was the other way.’ 


‘Apparently.’ She nodded, and she was bright-eyed and alert as she faced 
him. “Have you any other ways in mind?’ 


“Wait and see.’ 


‘I’ve spent some years doing that. But how about Ann? Have you thought 
what she may do? You may get some surprises. If you do---‘ 


‘Yes?’ 


‘Never mind. Though I did tell her to keep off my friends, and perhaps she 
will. But if she falls into talk with you--and I’m quite sure she will--just 
remember what I said about Barford, and see what you can do with her.’ 


‘You’re still worried about him?’ 
‘After his talk at breakfast, yes.’ 
‘What’s he doing now?’ 


‘Getting wet, I should think. Or is he? This looks like---‘ 


She had turned suddenly to the window, drawn by a clop of hooves and the 
grind of wheels on wet gravel, and they looked together through the glass 
as a chaise came slowly to the door, the postboy peering at numbers under 
the brim of his rain-soaked hat. 


‘Hired,’ said Mary briefly. ‘So he’s had some sense.’ 
‘He didn’t have travelling trunks.’ 


A mound of baggage, sheeted against the rain, was on the flat between the 
springs, and Mary pressed closer to the glass as the door of the chaise 
pushed open and a man stepped out. He stood for a moment in the rain, 
and then waved briskly to the two at the window. 


‘It’s John.’ Mary whirled round quickly. ‘And just like him. He never even 
wrote.’ 


23 Moth and Candle 


It was not a social necessity to be at church on Sunday morning; for the 
sufficient reason that there was only one church in Cheltenham, and this, 
graceful as it was, had not room enough for even a quarter of the company 
now in the town. Anyone who missed attending had therefore an obvious 
excuse, and one of these was Anice. She was not to be seen next morning 
in a congregation whose ton must have gratified the Rector, if not the 
Almighty. The Marquis of Malloch was there with his family. Lord 
Harborne was there with his gout, and the Viscount Trevithick with his 
stick and his rusty hat. The Earl of Hildersham was there with his wife, 
and in the pew behind was Lord Barford with his niece and nephew, and 
Captain Grant at the side of Lady St. Hollith. He was known, of course, to 
be well-connected. 


Mrs. Masters was there too, which may possibly have been less gratifying 
to the Rector, especially as she had no air of penitence, or even of 
diffidence. Nor was she inconspicuous. She had a Wellington jacket in her 
favourite rifle green, frogged and epauletted like a hussar, and her hat, 
which seemed to include a good deal of brass, was more like a shako than 
anything else. It was a fine fervour of patriotism, but it was a fervour of 
fashion too, as ladies quickly noted. It was ahead of anything yet seen in 
Cheltenham, and her dark eyes were gleaming with delight--as some 
gentlemen quickly noted. She did not, on that account, keep them strictly 
to her prayer book. 


She had a ring of gentlemen round her in the churchyard afterwards, to the 
disapproval of some, and to the amusement of Lord Barford, who had lost 

none of his tolerance towards her. It gave him some pleasure, he remarked, 
to think that she had first learned manners in his own dining-room. 


‘She didn’t learn how to dress in your dining-room,’ said his niece, with 
some amusement. 


‘Not in that style, certainly. Do you like it?’ 

‘It’s highly fashionable.’ 

‘Which accounts, no doubt, for its insanity. Where did she get it from?’ 
‘I'd rather like to know.’ 

‘John, be good enough to step across and ask her.’ 

‘John, you’re not to.’ 

‘Say Mary wants to know.’ 

‘John, you’ re---’ 


She was already too late. John was marching briskly away, and Barford 
chuckled as he turned. 


‘What do you think of it, Grant?’ 
‘I’m glad it’s not my uniform she’s apeing.’ 


‘Spoken like a sailor. If she cares to ape an Ambassador I’ve no objection. 
You'll come in for a glass of wine? Mary looks as if she could do with it.’ 


‘Do with it?’ She turned on him, half annoyed, half laughing. ‘Need you 
have sent John with such a message? What do you think he’II make of it?’ 


‘Oh, some tactful inquiry.’ 
‘Do you think he knows that word?’ 


He was by now in the centre of the group, with Marion holding forth 
vivaciously to a ring of delighted gentlemen, some of them in open 
laughter. A burst of it came across the churchyard, and annoyance seemed 
to win the day in Mary. 


‘Come along,’ she said firmly. ‘We needn’t be mixed in this. John can 
come when he’s ready.’ 


They moved slowly to the further end of the churchyard where the Well 
Walk began, and in less than five minutes they were at the Crescent, but 
they had been sitting with the wine for longer than that when John at 
length appeared, apparently in high good humour. 


‘Sherry?’ said Barford affably. 


‘Just a quick one, if I may. I’ve said I’I] go to Marion’s. I didn’t know she 
was giving a party. I didn’t even know she had Anice with her.’ 


‘Anice?’ Barford’s eyebrows came down a little. 

“Yes. Anice Anstey. You know of her, sir.’ 

‘T’m afraid I do.’ 

‘They’re giving a---Is something wrong?’ 

‘No--if you wish to leave us for that woman’s company.’ 
‘Really, sir, I---‘ 


‘John...’ Mary interrupted him sharply. ‘You were finding out something, 
weren’t you, about her dress?’ 


‘Oh, Marion’s--yes. But---’ 

‘Then suppose you keep to that.’ 

‘All right.’ He took a quick glance at Barford and then brought his eyes 
back to his sister. ‘Well, it seems she had it from Anice, and Anice had it 
for Paris. I shouldn’t think she often makes mistakes, but that was one of 


them.’ 


‘It’s in the latest---‘ 


‘I expect it is. But it hadn’t occurred to Anice that the French mightn’t, 
just now, wish to be reminded of our uniforms. So it wasn’t a success, and 
she had an unpleasant morning in it. So she hates it, swears she’ Il never 
wear it again, and she’s given it to Marion--who’s delighted.’ 


‘So she should be. What did it cost?’ 


‘Heaven knows. It seems these things are made by the military tailors. A 
way of getting trade, I suppose, now there aren’t any officers.’ 


‘Very likely. And that, I take it, is why she was at church this morning?’ 


“Well, I expect she wanted to show it off. But partly I think she was 
looking for you, Richard. Says she wanted to thank you. Something about 
getting a house for Anice. I don’t quite understand it.’ 


‘For Anice?’ said Mary sharply. ‘What house, please?’ 
‘Are you in her service also?’ asked Barford. 


‘I’d very little to do with this. It was Hildersham. He has the influence, of 
course.’ 


“Well, it’s you she wants to thank,’ said John. ‘So does Anice. In fact...’ 
Again for an instant he glanced warily at Barford. ‘In fact the message is 
that they both hope you’re coming along for this sherry party.’ 


‘T hardly think I can do that. I’m a guest here.’ 


‘Precisely,’ said Barford, and turned coldly to John. ‘If you wish to visit 
Ann Atkins, I can’t stop you. But advise her, please, that I’m not disposed 
to give substance to her pretensions, and that she’ll be wise to leave this 
town before we meet. Now I think perhaps I should take a short rest. 
You’ ll forgive me, no doubt?’ 


He said that to Richard, with a quick return of his usual courtesy, and then 
he went abruptly from the room. The door shut firmly, and John stared at it 
for a moment. 


‘What the devil?’ he asked. ‘Mary, what’s wrong with him?’ 
‘Can’t you guess? He’s found out who she is.’ 

‘That nonsense?’ He spoke slowly. ‘You might have warned me.’ 
‘I didn’t have a chance. I’ve not seen you, by yourself, yet.’ 
“Well, never mind--the damned old fool!’ 

‘Quite possibly, but it doesn’t help. Are you going to this party?’ 
‘I’ve promised to.’ 

“You'd better get along, then. When will you be back?’ 

‘I’ve no idea.’ 


‘Then you’d better think about it. I want a little help tonight, please. 
There’s a concert of music at the Assembly Rooms that he insists on 
hearing, and in his present mood---‘ 


‘All right. P'Il try to be back. What will you do till dinner?’ 


“Walk to Montpellier, perhaps.’ She turned easily to Richard. ‘Do you 
come?’ 


‘If I may.’ 


‘Of course. And I want to hear what you and Jack have been up to--getting 
a house for Ann.’ 


That led to a pleasant afternoon. The Pump Room, on a Sunday, was no 
more than half full, the sun was on the verandah and the orchestra playing 
softly, and Mary was in a friendly mood, glad to be free of troubles for an 
hour or two. There was no sign of Marion or Anice, or anyone else who 
might disturb, and the company were pleasantly sociable--especially, 
perhaps, to Lady St. Hollith and to Captain Grant, who moved in high 
circles and had been at Almack’s. It was even amusing, to a sea officer 


who had thought himself out of place ashore, but he accepted it placidly 
until it was time to walk back with Mary to the Crescent. John, he learned, 
had come in and gone out again, and he accepted that too, even if he found 
it a little disappointing. He would have liked a talk with John. 


He had the chance of it about six o’clock that evening. He had just finished 
dinner at the Plough when John came in to see him. But he looked 
purposeful, and the purpose soon appeared. 


‘It’s a pity you didn’t come to that sherry party,’ he declared. ‘It was quite 
good.’ 


‘Many there?’ 
‘Twenty or so. I’d expected more, really.’ 


‘It shouldn’t have been held on a Sunday. Or so they said in the Pump 
Room. That sort of thing seems to count, at a spa.’ 


‘I’m learning. I’m not sure I was popular at the party, by the way. They all 
wanted Anice--regular Queen of Hearts--and she ended by taking me into a 
corner for a talk. Hence some black looks. But it was about you. She’s 
quite upset.’ 


“What about?’ 


“You haven’t been near her. Also she wants to thank you for helping with 
the house. Did you give her a ship, by the way, in a bottle?’ 


‘T did.’ 


‘She had it on view, on the mantelpiece, and whenever they asked about it 
she said it was Amphion--your ship, and you’d given it her. I’m not sure it 
made you very popular.’ 


‘But why...’ 


He sank into silence, hardly knowing what he had meant to say. It had all 
come back to him--the room at Queen Street, the china above the fire and 


Anice on the sofa, warm and alluring, blue eyes on Amphion as she spoke 
so proudly of it. It was the Anice he had known, had tried to forget, the 
Anice who was all his and never Luttrell’s--and she still had Amphion. 
‘What’s the matter?’ said John. 


‘I’d just remembered--giving it to her.’ 


‘It must have been an occasion, by the way she’s remembering it too. Oh, 
she is. You needn’t look like that.’ 


‘She at least went off with Luttrell.’ 


‘I’m not making excuses for her. The point is, I think she wants to make 
them.’ 


‘I don’t follow this.’ 


‘Probably my fault. Anice was pretty plain about it. She thinks there’s a 
quarrel, and she wants to make it up. That’s what it comes to, and if she’ ll 
say that outright, she must want it pretty badly. I think you’re lucky.’ 


‘Possibly. But what exactly does she want?’ 

“You. She wants you to go along there this evening, with me.’ 

“Two of us?’ 

“Well, there are two of them. It seems reasonable.’ 

‘It would--from Anice.’ 

His mind was splitting in two again, the one eager to go, avid for the sight 
and sound and fragrance of her, the other resisting, cherishing 
resentments, warning him that there would be only one end if he went. At 


close range Anice would win. 


‘I don’t think so,’ he said stubbornly. ‘This isn’t London, and a fine buzz 
of talk we should set going, visiting those two on a Sunday evening.’ 


‘Is it Mary you’re thinking of?’ 
‘Among others, yes.’ 


‘I don’t know who the others are. However . . .” John stopped, as if he 
might be considering the way of it. ‘I’ve no wish to press it. What do you 
think you’ll do then, tonight?’ 


‘This concert. Mary said she’d be there.’ 


‘So did Anice. That’s to say, if we don’t go to the house. It’s a shade 
awkward, if Barford’s going.’ 


‘Didn’t you tell her so?’ 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t think of it. Have you mentioned it to Anice?’ 
‘IT haven’t seen Anice.’ 

‘Oh, well...’ 


It was becoming obvious, and the first half of his mind was triumphantly 
pointing out that he must certainly have this word with Anice--on behalf 
of Barford. The other voice had sunk to a whisper as it told him again that 
Anice would win, that perhaps she had won already. 


It was ten minutes’ walk up the High Street, and they were at the house by 
half past six, to be received by Marion at the door and by Anice ina 
sitting-room that was smaller than the one in Queen Street, and looked 
rather too new in both paint and furnishings. But it was pleasant enough, 
cheerful and well-proportioned, and eyes were on Anice rather than on the 
room. She stood waiting for them, her back to the flower-filled hearth, and 
she seemed unchanged, the Anice he had known before. She was more 
restrained, certainly, perhaps because they were not alone, but there was 
delight in her face when she saw him, and the old warmth was in her eyes. 
She came to him at once, holding out both her hands, and when he would 
have taken them she evaded him. Instead, she flung them round his neck 


and kissed him happily. For a moment he held her tight and looked into her 
eyes. 


‘Had you forgotten me?’ she asked quickly. 
‘Do you think I ever could?’ 
‘It looked like it. J didn’t forget.’ 


Her fleeting glance was to the mantelpiece where Amphion was stiffly 
under sail in the sea of paint, exactly as John had said. He could see it, 
now she had moved away, and memory rose again of Queen Street and 
Anice by the fire. But Luttrell had been at Queen Street, and had driven 
Anice... 


‘It’s real,’ she whispered. ‘I didn’t put it there for you to look at. It’s 
always there.’ 


‘T’m glad.’ 
‘Why didn’t you come? And you might look pleased to see me.’ 
‘Forgetting everything else?’ 


“You are in a temper. I didn’t know you were like this.’ Her eyes came 
suddenly to an excited brilliance. ‘It’s all because I let Tommy drive me?’ 


‘Don’t say Tommy. And did you think I should like it?’ 
“Well, we all have to put up with something.’ 

‘There are limits to it, as you may well learn.’ 

‘Oh dear! First Tommy, and then you. I’m always in trouble.’ 
“What do you expect to be in, if---‘ 


‘Now stop squabbling, you two,’ said John suddenly. ‘This isn’t your 
private party, and you’re spoiling it for us.’ 


‘All right.’ She nodded vigorously. ‘We’ II leave it till we can have it to 
ourselves. Will that do?’ 


“Yes.” 


He was suddenly aware that there was nothing else for it, with the others 
present. ‘We’d better talk of other things tonight.’ 


‘And I shall catch it next time, I suppose? I’m always catching it from 
someone.’ 


‘Quite right,’ said John calmly. ‘It might teach you not to squabble.’ 


‘Who’s squabbling?’ She turned on him at once, with the air of one 
happily accepting a challenge. ‘It was all sweet and loving here till you 
two men pushed in.’ 


‘Pushed in is good, after the trouble you took to get us here. And as to 
sweet and loving, what’s this about a house? Both of you screaming for 
help--can’t possibly live together?’ 


‘Well, of course we can’t. There isn’t room. That’s all. It’s as simple as 
that. But I am simple.’ 


‘How to distinguish you from an angel, Anice, is something II] never 
learn.’ 


‘There’s a lot you’ Il never learn. Have you anything to say to Marion?’ 
‘Heaps.’ 


‘Then say it. I’m busy--otherwise engaged.’ She pushed her tongue out at 
him and then turned sharply to Richard. ‘I wanted to thank you, and I 
haven’t had a chance to, for getting it for me. I am grateful--really. It will 
mean more to me than you know.’ 


She had changed again, seeming strangely earnest, and her brown face was 
wrinkling as if this troubled her. He roused himself to speak what he 
thought was the truth. 


“You shouldn’t thank me for it, Anice, because I’d really very little to do 
with it. It was Hildersham, and I only went with him.’ 


‘He wouldn’t have pushed it like that if you hadn’t been there. He said so-- 
couldn’t break off action, he said, with the Navy looking on.’ 


‘Good of him, but---‘ 


‘And that damned post captain face of his, he said. Looking as if he could 
write a circumstantial letter any minute, asking for a court martial.’ 


‘Really, Anice!’ 


“Well, it’s what he said, and I don’t know what it means, but I’m saying 
thank you.’ 


‘IT still say it was Hil---* 


‘Darling.’ She had jumped suddenly from her chair, and before he knew 
what was happening she was on top of him, sitting firmly on his legs and 
holding his shoulders while she looked straight into his eyes. ‘Darling, I’m 
thanking you, not Hillie, and you ought to be pleased, not all mustn’t, 
mustn’t, mustn’t.’ 


‘All right, then. Thanks gratefully accepted--and I hope you like the 
house.’ 


‘It will do very well while I’m here.’ 

‘It ought to. What brought you here, by the way?’ 
“You.” 

‘What!’ 


‘Oh you silly!’ She leaned suddenly forward and grasped his ears. Then 
she spoke as if she were talking to a child. ‘Of course it was you. I didn’t 
know where you were or what you were doing. You hadn’t told me 
anything--anything at all--and then Marion wrote and said you were here. 


So of course I came too. I came next day, and I wouldn’t do that for 
anyone else.’ She stopped, let go of his ears, and then pouted at him while 
the mutinous look came back to her that he remembered. ‘I’m not sure I’d 
have come even for you, if I’d known you’d Mary Wickham with you-- 
pushing in as if she owned you.’ 


‘Anice!’ He came suddenly erect. “You’re not to talk like that.’ 
‘Why not?’ 
‘Because it’s not decent, with her brother here listening.’ 


‘I don’t care if he is. She means to have you. She’s after you. Did you 
know that?’ 


‘I did not. And---* 


‘I thought you didn’t. But never mind, dear. You’!] be all right with me. 
I’1l look after you. Marion---* 


‘Yes?’ 


‘This is how---‘ She leaned forward suddenly and kissed him fiercely, 
before he had even guessed what she meant. ‘This is how you do it when 
he’s a dear but stupid. You might need it one day, so see how it’s done.’ 


‘Anice!’ He sat erect again now. ‘Will you show some sense of behaviour, 
please?’ 


‘I am doing. My sort.’ 

‘Then show some other sort. And listen---‘ 
‘Il won't.’ 

“Yes, you will.’ 


It was his turn now to move unexpectedly. He had her by the shoulders 
before she was aware of it, shaking her soundly and strongly till she 


gasped and then began to squeal at him. 
‘Stop it. You’re not to. I---‘ 
‘Then listen.’ 


‘All right. All right. I am doing. Ooh .. .” She wriggled for breath as he let 
go of her. ‘You great brute! I don’t like that.’ 


“You weren’t meant to. Now then...’ 

“Yes, dear?’ 

‘Stop grinning at me.’ 

‘No, dear. I mean, yes.’ 

He looked at her suspiciously as she turned herself into a picture of 
docility, spoiled only by the gleam of mischief that shone through the blue 


of her eyes. But she sat still and quiet, and he went slowly on. 


‘Now listen. While you’re talking of--Miss Mary, as you used to call her, 
we'll have a word about her uncle also. Lord Barford.’ 


‘Blast him!’ 
‘Stop it.’ 


“Why? Oh, all right.’ She changed her tone hurriedly as he grasped her 
shoulders again. ‘I’Il be ever so good.’ 


‘I doubt it. But about Lord Barford--what I’m telling you is that you are 
not to quarrel with him. You understand? You are not to quarrel.’ 


‘I shan’t have to. He’ll do the quarrelling.’ 
‘It takes two, and we don’t want your half of it.” He paused for a moment, 


looking into her eyes. ‘Anice, you do understand? It would make things 
very difficult for all of us, and you’re not to do it. Promise?’ 


‘I can’t.’ She looked mutinous but she sounded earnest. ‘I can’t promise 
anything with a man like that. It might go wrong.’ 


‘How could it, if you don’t take it up?’ 
‘Because I’d have to. He’d make me lose my temper. That’s why.’ 


‘If you wait for him, he might. But with all that charm of yours, Anice, I’d 
have thought you could do something with him---not just wait to be 
provoked.’ 


“Win him--over?’ She spoke slowly now, and the blue eyes were deep and 
troubled. ‘I--I’ve sometimes .. .’ 


‘What?’ He prompted gently as she stopped. 


‘Nothing. I can’t tell you.’ Her eyes strayed away, looking to the window 
and then the hearth. ‘I don’t know. It might go wrong. And even if it 
didn’t, you mightn’t like it. She mightn’t, either.’ 


‘Who?’ 

‘His Mary. She doesn’t know everything.’ 
*But---‘ 

‘I can’t promise it. You don’t know what’s in it.’ 
‘I’m sorry, Anice.’ 


‘Oh, I know you mean well.’ She brought her eyes slowly back to his. “You 
really want me to try? Will you blame me if---* 


‘T’ll never blame you if you’ll just try to keep the peace.’ 


‘I don’t know.’ A gleam of excitement came suddenly to her eyes, and the 
blue had taken light. ‘I’1] think about it. I can’t say any more. Don’t ask 
me to.’ 


‘Well--thank you for that. I won’t forget it.’ 


‘No-o. Perhaps not.’ For a moment they almost twinkled, and then she 
suddenly reared her head. ‘Marion, haven’t we any wine? We haven’t 
given them a drink between them yet.’ 


‘Lord help us!’ It sounded rather startled. “You’ve been talking so much, 
my dear.’ 


‘And you listening, I suppose--ears cocked up like a cat. Come on.’ 


She was off his knee in one leap, running to the side board, where Marion 
was already putting glasses out. Then she suddenly turned, with her hand 
on a decanter. 


“You can have two minutes for a drink, and then I want to know why you 
didn’t write to me.’ 


‘No, you don’t,’ said John quickly. “You said you’d leave that for tonight.’ 


‘Did we? So we did.’ She turned, carefully filling the glasses, and then she 
swung as abruptly back. ‘All right, then, we’!l have another night on our 
own. When shall it be? Tomorrow?’ 


‘I don’t think .. .” He stopped, suddenly aware that this needed thinking 
of; and in any event tomorrow was Monday, when there was a ball in the 
Assembly Rooms. ‘No, not tomorrow.’ 


“Well--when? Tuesday?’ 

‘I’m not sure. I think we shall have to leave---‘ 

‘What do you mean?’ She banged the decanter down on the sideboard and 
came straight across to him, her eyes glittering angrily. ‘You’re wriggling. 
You don’t want it.’ 


‘I did not say that.’ 


‘It’s what you meant.’ 


‘It is not.’ He spoke as angrily, aware that he had hardly known what he 
did mean. ‘But I can’t arrange it now. I’ve engagements this week.’ 


‘Engagements with her, you mean? You’ve made me promise, haven’t you, 
when I thought we were to have this out?’ 


‘Of course we’re to have this out--and about Luttrell too.’ 


‘All right.’ Her face eased, and suddenly she sat on his knee again, 
pressing close and looking into his eyes. ‘It’s a promise, isn’t it?’ 


‘Of course.’ It was all he could say, and with the power and fragrance of 
her so close upon him, it was all he wished to say; and all thought of 
Barford had left his mind. ‘We mustn’t quarrel, my dear.’ 

‘Why not?’ Her eyes gleamed with sudden mischief. ‘It might be fun.’ 
‘Fun!’ 

‘We haven’t tried it, have we? All right, dear. Don’t get worried.’ She 


patted his forehead soothingly. ‘I'll fix it myself, if you can’t. But we’re 
going to have a night of our own--and soon.’ 


24 His Lordship Conquered 


‘I think you’d better be careful,’ said John thoughtfully, ‘or we’ll have 
Anice eating you.’ 


He had come to the Plough after breakfast the next morning to explain that 
he had told Mary as much as he thought good for her of their last night’s 
doings; which, as he admitted, missed out almost everything she would 
have liked to know. 


‘I just said we called there and persuaded Anice to try some tact.’ 


‘With Barford? It will be all right if it works, I suppose, but I don’t quite 
make out what Anice means to do. She was rather mysterious about it.’ 


“Was she, indeed? Well, never mind. I was quite vague about it to Mary. 
Oh, and by the way...’ 


It was at this point that he gave the advice to be careful, and he followed it 
with some more. 


‘Anice needs watching,’ he said cheerfully, ‘and some good firm handling. 
Or it will be all up with you. One crunch and you’ll be gone.’ 


“You speak as if she’s a sort of tigress.’ 


‘That’s exactly what she is, and she was looking pretty hungrily at you. 
Talk of the pot calling the kettle black!’ 


‘About what?’ 


‘Remarks about Mary, of course--going after you. Mind you, I’m not 
saying it isn’t true. It quite likely is, but all the same...’ 


‘Steady, John!’ 


‘I’m a damn sight steadier than you are, from what I can notice. And it 
wouldn’t surprise me if Mary knew what she wanted. She’s old enough, 
and she might be experienced enough.’ 


‘Might?’ 


‘Well, I’m not quite sure she’s just the blameless country lady she makes 
herself out to be--never looked at anyone but Charles, and so on. We aren’t 
that sort of family, and she’s sometimes seemed to know things the 
blameless lady mightn’t.’ 


‘Has she, indeed?’ A memory came quickly that she had spoken darkly of 
Luttrell, but he must treat that as a confidence. ‘Why not that sort of 
family?’ 


‘Not many of us are blameless. Look at me.’ John laughed softly. ‘Think 
of my grandfather too. He arrived with someone else’s wife, as I think I’ve 
told you. And there was his elder brother, who seems to have been Anice’s 
grandfather--wrong side of the blanket. Did I tell you that?’ 


‘T think you did.’ 


‘Then you may as well remember it, because it makes Mary and Anice 
second cousins--if I’ve worked it properly--and they might be more alike 
than you think. Same Wickham strain.’ 


‘I can hardly think of two women more unlike.’ 


‘That’s different upbringing--and, of course, there’s the village witch too, 
in Anice, and she was a character. All the same, Mary has as much of the 
Wickham in her as anybody, so look out. Well, I must be off. Mary, by the 
way, is going up to Montpellier this morning. Walking up with Barford, I 
believe.’ 


‘Then I might go too. How about yourself?’ 


‘Didn’t I tell you?’ His soft chuckle came again. ‘I met a man from the 
regiment yesterday--at Anice’s little party. He’s at the George, and he has 


his sister with him. Wants me to meet her, so---‘ 
‘Then you look out. You’re a shade too susceptible.’ 
‘Not constant, however. Ah well, see you at dinner perhaps.’ 


He went cheerfully away, leaving Richard with some thoughts that were 
not entirely of Mary. It was hard to think of her as kin to Anice, and he 
wondered what she would say to it; or, for that matter, what Anice would 
say. But he could hardly think it important. They were still unlike, the 
opposite poles of his world, and his thoughts began to swing to Anice, who 
had come near to casting her spell again. She had done it last night, with 
the others present, and he knew what she could do when she had him to 
herself. Yet he had promised that, he wanted it, and a thought came that 
John had called her a tigress; then a thought of the Wickham strain, and 
the witch who had brought her up. 


He shook himself out of it and went for his hat. Anything would be better 
than brooding like this, and the best corrective would no doubt be Mary, so 
he might as well walk to Montpellier. But he wondered which way he 
should go, and a tempter promptly whispered that he should go by the 
country lane he had walked with Hildersham. That would take him past the 
house Anice was to have, and a lurking thought, which he would not 
recognize, hinted that she might be there; to which he retorted that this 
was most improbable. Then he made for the lane. 


He went round the corner of the Rooms, as he had done with Hildersham, 
and then steadily on past Vittoria House, which looked more than ever like 
the governor’s residence, and in this rustic lane the town seemed miles 
away. He even met a cow which had strayed from a field, and he spent a 
few minutes chasing it back and carefully shutting the gate. Then, with his 
sense of virtue restored, he emerged from the lane to the wide sweep of 
grass and a view of the Pump Room, clear in the morning sun. Yet he 
hardly looked at it. To his right he could see the houses, some still 
building, and by the one he had thought would be hers there were carts and 
men, and furniture being carried in. Someone had undoubtedly hurried, 
and he turned that way at once. This was legitimate, he told himself, just a 
decent curiosity. He was entitled to look at this. 


Another three minutes brought him to the house, and he stood watching as 
more carts came lumbering along the unmade road and more chairs and 
cases were carried in. Men were hanging curtains in the windows, 
somebody was polishing the doors, and a painter could be seen, doing the 
last touchings-up. The place was a whirl of activity, and he found himself 
wondering who was paying for this. Anice was no doubt expensive, to 
most of her visitors, and she might be shrewd enough, behind her childish 
airs, to look after her money. She was kin to Mary, and all these Wickhams 
had some sense--when they cared to use it. 


Then he saw her, and thought stopped instantly. 


She was at a middle-storey window, which might become her sitting-room, 
or perhaps her best bedroom, and she had seen him first. She waved gaily 
to him, and then she pushed the window open and stepped out to the ornate 
iron balcony that ran below it, with a matching canopy above. She leaned 
over the rail and called happily to him. 


“You can’t come in. We aren’t ready. But I’m coming out. I want you.’ 


She darted back through the window, and he could see her golden head 
rush across the room, then stop as if she had found a mirror and put her 
hands to her hair. Then she disappeared, and a moment later she came 
rushing out of the door to collide with a carpet that was being carried in. 
She bounced off, and then resumed her rush, plainly with no thought of 
dignity. 


‘This is lovely,’ she said excitedly. ‘I didn’t know you were coming. We’ll 
go to Montpellier, and you can buy me some chocolate.’ 


‘Cake too, if you like?’ 
‘Of course I like. Will you be seen with me? I’m in my old clothes.’ 


He doubted that. She was in muslin, her favoured lavender and primrose, 
and it looked very fresh and new. She was hatless, but that was her 
outrageous way, and she even had gloves with her, of long white kid, 
which she swung like a fan instead of troubling to wear. 


‘Right,’ she said. ‘Montpellier, and perhaps we’! wake them up.’ 


‘I think the Old Well might be wiser. I’ve just remembered that Lord 
Barford will be at Montpellier.’ 


‘Oh?’ It was mutinous at once. ‘Well, I can’t help that.’ 
“You can go to the other pump.’ 

‘I won’t run away. I’ve said I won’t.’ 

‘It isn’t running away. It’s just good sense.’ 


‘No, it’s not. I should only--what on earth’s that? That cream-and-gold 
thing?’ 


‘Oh, it’s King’s phaeton. Official, I believe.’ 


It was passing between the trees as it went slowly up the avenue to the 
Pump Room, and Mr. King could be seen in it, gracefully lifting his hat as 
it passed a pair of walkers. Anice stared at it and seemed amused. 


‘Cream-and-gold?’ she said again. ‘But why?’ 
‘Perhaps because it’s noticed. I suppose he needs to be.’ 


‘Does he?’ A broad grin split across her face suddenly. ‘Well, they’ Il have 
something else to notice shortly. I’m having my curricle.’ 


“What! Here?’ 
‘Of course. Sam’s bringing it, and my own horses.’ 
“Who’s Sam?’ 


‘My groom, of course.’ In one quick movement she had folded her arms, 
squared her shoulders and flung her head back in imitation. Then she 
melted into laughter again. ‘He’s a dear old thing--King, I mean, not Sam-- 
but they won’t look twice at him when they see the curricle--and me in it.’ 


‘Anice, you really are---* 


‘Don’t be silly. I have to be looked at, too. Besides, I like being looked at. 
Now come along---Oh! Wait a minute. I want something.’ 


She whirled round and went running wildly back to the house, leaving him 
to stand and wait. She was perhaps five minutes, as if she had had to look 
for what she wanted; and when she came running back she hooked her arm 
impulsively round his. 


‘Sorry to keep you,’ she told him. ‘I can’t find anything in that clutter. 
Now then...’ 


‘Where are we going to?’ 


‘Montpellier. I said we were.’ She threw him a sharp sideways glance. ‘If I 
don’t meet him now, when I’m expecting it, I’11 meet him some time when 
I’m not, and that] be worse. So don’t look like that. We’ Il get it over.’ 


‘What are you going to do?’ 


‘How can I tell that till I see what he’s like? Now come along. If you don’t 
come with me I shall go by myself.’ 


She was obviously bent on having her own way, and it would be better, he 
reflected, to be with her than to let her go alone; and she was still good 
company, whatever sort of trouble she had in mind for Barford. 


‘Wednesday,’ she announced suddenly. 
“Wednesday what?’ 


‘Oh, the curricle, of course. Sam was to start on Saturday, and it’s about 
four days if you don’t change horses. At least, I told him to take four. I 

don’t want them tired when they get here. It wouldn’t be me, with tired 
horses.’ 


“You’re not going to career down the High Street, are you, as you did in 
the Park?’ 


“Now how could I? It’s cluttered with old dodderers. I’1l career 
somewhere, though. What do I keep the thing for?’ 


They were in the avenue now, pacing up the gravelled walk, and as they 
approached the Pump Room she became quiet and perhaps almost 
thoughtful. The verandah, as usual, was filled with people, but at the side 
of the building, where the avenue ended, there was no one. Here she 
halted, and showed him for the moment a wrinkled forehead. 


‘I’m a bit frightened,’ she told him ruefully. ‘Anything can happen, with 
an old fool.’ 


‘He isn’t quite that.’ 
“You just wait. Now then, do I look right--all sweet and simple?’ 


She looked exactly that. He saw her change. The wrinkle left her forehead; 
the look of mischief left her eye; her shoulders eased, so that she looked 
somehow smaller, and timid; her eyes widened with innocence, and she 
was sweet seventeen again, fresh and eager, with not a gleam of guile to 
spoil it. It came to her while he watched, and he struggled between 
surprise and an irritated admiration. He had seen her with this childish 
look before. 


‘Come on,’ she said. ‘Look as if you’re my uncle or something. Blast 
Barford!’ 


She linked her arm through his, seeming a little frightened now and in 
need of protection, and for a moment she stood still. Then her fingers 
pressed into his arm. 


‘I’m glad it’s you,’ she whispered. ‘I can do things when I’m with you. 
Now for it.’ 


A wave of warmth ran through him at her words, and at the note in them 
that breathed sincerity. Then he found himself in front of the verandah 

with her, walking past the painted pillars to the arched entry, and he was 
suddenly aware of eyes upon him and an odd hush that had come. There 


were fifty or sixty people, perhaps, on the verandah, all busy with their 
coffee and chocolate and talk, and he did not even have to look to know 
that every one of them was watching and that the talk had died away. They 
must all have known her, and him, and another quick pressure on his arm 
seemed to tell him to keep his poise and take no notice. It was followed by 
a quiver that was maddeningly like amusement. 


Then they were in the verandah, walking to the inner door under the gaze 
of everyone. He looked quickly round, expecting an angry Barford, and 
instead, almost by the door, he saw Mary, standing very straight and stiff 
at the side of Hildersham. He had just wit enough, in his annoyance, to lift 
his hat. He had known she would be here, and he had not even thought of 
her before arriving with Anice on his arm. 


He began to think he was mad, or bewitched, and he knew quite well that it 
was Anice. 


The door to the Pump Room was open, and inside were fewer people, one 
or two on the chairs, listening to the quiet music from the dome above, and 
a small group by the pumps, chatting to each other as they sipped their 
chalybeate or sulphuretted saline. They looked quickly round, and one of 
them was Barford. At once his face changed, and he stood for a moment in 
angry recognition, almost as if he would stare her out of the room. Then he 
put away his glass, pushing it on the counter in one backward sweep, and 
came slowly forward. He took a few paces and then stopped. 


Anice had stopped also, just inside the door, and again her fingers pressed 
into Richard’s arm. There was a tremble in them now, and quickly he 
moved his other hand across, pressing them in reassurance, while he 
wondered what was coming and what help he could give. A sound behind 
him set him turning quickly to see Mary at the door, and Hildersham. Then 
he was facing Barford again, wondering what the man intended. 


But what he intended was never known. Anice was too quick for him, and 
she went into the attack at once. She disengaged her hand from Grant and 
moved quickly forward, her head held high and her shoulders back. She 
even had a smile for him as she stopped at the prescribed six feet and sank 
into a curtsey, full and proper, and quite unhurried. She was very young 


again, and when she spoke it was her childish voice, crisp and fresh and 
eager. 


‘My lord...’ She looked him in the eyes as she spoke. ‘It is six years 
since you saw me.’ 


‘Is it?’ He paused before he answered, and then he stood cold and scornful, 
wrapped in the dignity of his rank and age. ‘Then you may remove 
yourself for another six years.’ 


‘I’ve been hoping for a word with you.’ 
‘A hope I don’t share.’ 


‘Am I so dislikeable?’ For an instant her smile appeared, and then she was 
grave again. ‘My lord, I’d a brother once--a half-brother.’ 


“You will not speak of him in my presence.’ 
‘T’ve been told I’m rather like him.’ 


Again she changed. Her poise altered, her head a little to the side and her 
shoulders a little tighter. The childish look left her, perhaps by a change of 
her lips, and she was older and firmer, and what a painter had seen, who 
worked on ivory. Barford stared at her, and turmoil came suddenly to his 
eyes. 


‘Good God!’ 


It was hardly heard, but it was admission enough, and at once she changed 
again, but now it was to herself, not to the child. She stood for a moment 
with a little smile, facing a bewildered man in whom the certainties of 
years had crumbled, and then she put her hand to her breast and pulled on 
a Slender ribbon that was round her neck. 


‘My lord, do you know this?’ 


She had pulled it clear, a slender brooch of gold set with a single pearl, 
flawless and perfect. She held it in her fingers, then slipped the ribbon 


over her head and held it out to him. He stepped forward, drawn to it 
compulsively, and his own hand was trembling as he took it. 


‘Dear God!’ he said slowly, and he was suddenly showing his age. ‘How 
did you have this?’ 


‘From my brother.’ 
*From---* 


‘From Dick. Yes, I called him that, when you weren’t there, and he called 
me Sister, and Ann. He was different.’ 


‘Different from---‘ 

‘Need I say it?’ 

‘No. I’m sorry. Tell me of this.’ 

‘Did you mean that--being sorry?’ 

‘I don’t know what I meant. Tell me of this.’ 


“Very well.’ She hesitated, as if choosing words, and then she seemed 
reluctant. ‘I think you gave it to--his mother?’ 


‘It was his birthday--is--and I gave it in--happiness.’ 

‘Yes.’ She nodded quickly. ‘But, my lord--she was my mother too, even if 
you hated it, and I don’t know who was to blame. But / wasn’t--and should 
you hate me for it?’ 

“You don’t know what you say--what it was, or---‘ 


‘Or anything about it--except what my grandmother told me.’ 


“You are not to speak of it. Tell me of this.’ 


‘I’m sorry.’ She inclined her head in acquiescence. ‘But my mother died, 
when I was born, and she left this for me.’ 


‘You?’ 


‘Yes.’ Her tone hardened for an instant. ‘I think it was all she could leave 
for me--all she had--and she knew I’d get nothing from--anyone else. My 
grandmother kept it for me, and she gave it to me when I was twelve. That 
was my mother’s wish.’ 


‘I’d known nothing of this.’ He was white-faced now, and staring at her. 
‘Go on. You said it was from Dick.’ 


“Yes. I--I gave it to him.’ She hesitated, as if she were herself in difficulty 
now. ‘It was that---that last time he was home, before he went to Royal 
Sovereign, and you’!l know when it was.’ 


‘January.’ 


“Yes--of Trafalgar year. He was with us over Christmas, and that last day, 
before he went, he met me in the park and---* 


‘You? You met him?’ 


‘Oh, we did meet, when you weren’t there, and I thought the whole world 
of him. You don’t know. Perhaps because he was different.’ 


‘Don’t say that.’ 


‘Mustn’t I?’ Her voice rose for an instant, and then sank again. “All right, 
then. But we met that day--all grey and cold--to say good-bye, and I gave 
it him. I wanted him to have something from me, and I’d nothing else to 
give him. It wasn’t right, of course--a brooch--but it was all I had. He 
didn’t like taking it, but I made him.’ Again, for an instant, her voice rose 
angrily. “You weren’t the only one who loved him, who thought the world 
of him.’ 


‘T--I didn’t know.’ 


‘Did you ever want to know?’ 
‘Perhaps I didn’t. But go on. The brooch?’ 


‘Oh, it came back to me, after he--was dead. It was in his sea-chest, done 
in a packet for me, with my name on, and they sent it back. There was a 
letter from his captain, telling me, and he thought I was older. I was only 
fourteen.’ 


‘Only that?’ 


‘What did you think I was? You know when I was born--none better.’ 
Again there was the little flare of anger, as short-lived as before, and then 
she showed another mood. She was almost wistful now. ‘Well, my lord, 
there it is. It came from you, and now I give it back to you. Keep it, and 
put it with whatever else you have from him.’ 


*Keep---‘ 


‘Yes.’ She cut him short. ‘And please--think a little better of me, if you 
can. Will you try?’ 


‘Ann!’ He moved closer to her. ‘You can’t give---‘ 

“Yes, I can. I’ve said so. It was always yours, really. You’d never have 
given it, to come to me. So have it back. But do try to like me a little 
better.’ 

‘I--’m more grateful than...’ 

He was still holding it, cupped in the palm of his hand, the pearl gleaming 
in its bed of gold, and suddenly she moved close to him, took his hand in 
both of hers and closed his fingers on the brooch. 


‘There,’ she whispered. ‘It’s yours, and for always.’ 


‘Oh, my dear! I---I haven’t words---* 


‘Of course you haven’t. Not here.’ She had suddenly produced a smile, her 
warmest and most endearing. ‘There are too many people about.’ 


“Yes.” 


He seized on it quickly and glanced round him, seeming to become aware, 
for the first time, of the silent listeners, Mary and Hildersham by the door 
and Richard a little in front of them, where Anice had left him, and these 
seemed to be enough for him, even if no one else had heard. He patted 
Anice on the arm. 


‘We'll go outside, if you please. A walk on the grass.’ 
‘If you wish, my lord.’ 


She was all sweet compliance as he moved to the door. She went dutifully 
after him, rather than with him, and she at least acknowledged the others 
with a quiet inclination of her head. Then she followed him through the 
verandah and out to the gravelled approach and the sunlit grass beyond, 
and they saw her move close to his side. At once he patted her shoulder. 


‘Good God!’ said Mary. 


It sounded like an explosion, with amazement as well as anger in it, and 
both men turned on the instant, but she ignored them, standing stiffly as 
she stared through the glass at the slowly moving pair. It looked now as if 
Barford were talking earnestly. 


“What is it?’ said Hildersham. 


‘Ts it?’ She turned on him with a crackle of anger. ‘What isn ¢ it? I suppose 
you did hear her--the little witch?’ 


‘As much as that?’ 


‘Don’t be a fool.’ Again it was the crackle, and then she pulled herself up. 
‘Sorry, Jack. I shouldn’t have said that. Don’t take any notice.’ 


‘Don’t worry. But why the temper?’ 


‘Annoyance, I suppose--and a little more. Did you ever see such a 
performance? How old is he?’ 


‘Sixty, I believe.’ 


‘He might have been sixteen by the way she wheedled him--the crazy old 
fool!’ 


‘What!’ Richard spoke suddenly, as the words struck into him. It was 
almost what Anice had said of Barford, as if she and Mary were at one, 
and the thought alarmed him. ‘Isn’t it his weak spot, about his son?’ 


‘And the little jade knew it--damn her! I’ve underrated the chit, and I 
shan’t do that again.’ 


‘What are you getting at?’ said Hildersham. ‘She took the trick, of course, 
but why not? She held the ace, with that brooch.’ 


‘What troubles me isn’t the ace but the way she played it. Talk about 
finesse! Sweet and soft, with a nice touch of sentiment thrown in--all she 
had--heart-rending--and he swallowed every word of it.’ 


‘Are you disbelieving---’ 


‘Oh, heaven help you!’ She turned on him with the air of explaining to a 
child. ‘Of course she had the brooch, and of course he must have given it, 
and of course she had it from her mother. There’s no other way. But all this 
about giving it to Dick, and having it back, found in his sea-chest, letter 
from his captain--do you think a word of it’s true? Do you think that 
brooch ever left the cottage?’ 


“Well...” He was staring at her now. ‘She certainly sounded---’ 


‘God pity you! Of course she sounded--that’s her trade, isn’t it? But I 
didn’t know she was quite so clever.’ 


‘There’s nothing to show her tale isn’t true.’ 


‘Or to show that it is. She couldn’t have done this with the brooch alone, 
and she couldn’t have done it with Dick alone, but when she linked the 
two--just look at them.’ 


She was staring through the window again at the figures moving on the 
grass. Anice now had her arm linked affectionately in his, and Hildersham 
stood silent. It was Richard who spoke, thoroughly disturbed by now. 


‘Mary, I don’t think she’s quite so bad. And we did press her to keep the 
peace. That was your request.’ 


‘I know it was, but I never imagined this.’ 


“You’d be wiser to take no notice,’ said Hildersham calmly. ‘They won’t 
quarrel now, and that’s what matters.’ 


‘Is it?’ She faced him angrily, and then her tone became withering. ‘There 
are moments when I wonder if men know anything.’ 


25 Witch’s Call 


‘But not the waltz,’ said Mr. King firmly. ‘It’s injudicious and scarcely 
proper. Not for polite society, as I trust your lordship will agree?’ 


Lord Barford nodded. 


‘It wouldn’t have been allowed in my younger days, but in these times... .’ 
There was a slight shrug of his noble shoulders. ‘People seem to have gone 
mad since the war. It’s all a search for excitement, and we’ ve no manners 
left and no dignity. Just waltzes and Corinthians.’ 


‘How true, my lord, how true!’ 


This was in the Assembly Rooms, where the dancing had already begun. 
His lordship, accompanied by Lady St. Hollith and Captain Grant, had just 
arrived in the anteroom, where Mr. King, outwardly imperturbable, was 
hiding his worries behind his polished affability. If the waltz had been his 
only worry he would have been quite at ease. The thing could have been 
quietly forgotten, as some other unfortunate experiments had been, but he 
had more than that on his mind. Miss Anstey, for example, whose presence 
had offended many of the company, including the Marchioness of 
Malloch. Yet she was on terms with Lord Hildersham, and now, if reports 
could be believed, with Lord Barford, and Mr. King was inclined to damn 
the woman for coming to Cheltenham at all. And now he had been 
reminded of yet another worry. 


Mr. King kept himself informed in these days, and he had just had word 
that Sir Thomas Luttrell was back in the town, apparently to stay this time 
until the Duke of Wellington arrived. It was not a comforting thought, 
after what had happened last week, and it led to Miss Anstey again. Mr. 
King cocked an ear and wondered what she was doing. She had entered the 
ballroom a few minutes ago, and the strains of a gavotte were coming 
clearly through the doors. That might be a shade too sedate for her, and 


she could be up to anything by this time. Perhaps he should be there 
himself. 


That brought him from his reverie, to see, to his horror, that Lord Barford 
had disappeared, with only half a welcome. So had Lady St. Hollith, and 
only Captain Grant was standing there, watching him with a smile that had 
perhaps a touch of amusement. Mr. King shook himself and tried to 
retrieve the situation. 


‘I do apologize. I do indeed. I fear I--er.. .’ 


‘Don’t trouble, sir. Don’t trouble at all.’ The smile changed a little as some 
memories came back. ‘There have been occasions in my life when I’ve 
dozed on my feet---and tried not to let them see it. Don’t trouble at all.’ 


*That’s kindly said, sir. I---’ 


“You’re in the anteroom, just where you were. Barford’s gone in. Her 
ladyship’s leaving her cloak, and I’m waiting for her. So if you wish to go 
hi ore 


‘Ah, thank you.’ 


Mr. King glanced at his watch and saw that it was half past eight, too late 
now for the Mallochs to arrive, and it must be as he had feared. They had 
taken offence, and he could do nothing about it while Miss Anstey... 


That reminded him, and he was aware of the gavotte once more. He 
nodded hurriedly. 


“Yes, I think I should go in, to--er--see what’s happening-’ 


He did not even stay to bow as he remembered Lord Barford, to whom he 
must certainly make amends. He went quickly through the doors to the 
ballroom, noted that all was decorous and the gavotte going smoothly, and 
then looked round for his Lordship. He was not to be seen by the walls, 
and Mr. King, a little surprised, turned his attention to the floor. Then he 
stood in something near amazement. Lord Barford was dancing with Miss 


Anstey, and it was hard to say which of them seemed to be enjoying it the 
more. 


Mr. King found no enjoyment at all. He had thought of Lord Barford as his 
ally, a man of the older views, staunch in upholding propriety, and now he 
was doing the opposite. He had surrendered to Miss Anstey, and Mr. King 
felt a sense of shock. He glanced round to see how others were taking it, 
and at once he saw Lady St. Hollith. She was standing with Captain Grant 
just inside the door, and they were both watching Lord Barford. Mr. King 
made his way towards them, and he was in time to hear her views. 


‘It’s plain enough,’ she was saying. ‘An old man making a fool of himself 
with a girl who could be his grand-daughter. It’s what she’s up to that 
counts.’ 


‘Just pleasing him, by the look of it. Flattering him, perhaps.’ 


‘Obviously--but I’m wondering why, after her performance in the Pump 
Room. Ah, Mr. King...’ She had apparently just noticed him. ‘What do 
you think of this?’ 


‘Surprising, perhaps.’ He spoke quickly, and then slipped into his 
professional tones. ‘These things happen at a spa. A relaxed mood, you 
know, atmosphere of pleasure, willingness to enjoy---’ 


‘Exactly.’ She nodded carefully. “When chances don’t come at home---’ 


‘That puts it perfectly. I hope your ladyship will enjoy it equally. It is for 
that that we exist--in Cheltenham.’ 


He made his easy bow before continuing his circuit, and Mary watched 
him thoughtfully. A little smile had come to her now. 


‘He’s right,’ she said slowly. ‘We ought to be enjoying the evening. We 
ought to enjoy our whole stay here, and instead of that we’re worrying 
about other people.’ 


‘It’s hard not to.’ 


He spoke with feeling, for he certainly had other people on his mind just 
then. He kept thinking of Anice and her tale of the brooch for Barford; and 
of Mary too, after John’s quiet hints that she was more than a blameless 
country lady. She had at least known Luttrell, and he wondered what that 
had meant; and she was kin to Anice, which made it no easier. 


‘Hard or not---’ She spoke suddenly, with a change of tone, and then she 
turned directly to him. ‘The man’s right. We ought to be enjoying this 
place, and that means that you ought. I'll have to see to it.’ 


‘Sounds good of you.’ 


‘Richard, don’t look so surprised.’ Her quick laugh was in her eyes as 
well, and for a moment there was a buoyancy in her that put him in mind 
of Anice. ‘I shall see to it because I must. After all, 7 brought you here. 
Some people might say I dragged you here.’ 


‘I’m sure they---’ 


‘Ask John.’ The laugh came happily again, as if she were remembering 
something. ‘At all events you wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t suggested it. I 
think I said you’d enjoy it, and this is what you’re getting. So I’m going to 
do better for you--really I am.’ 

‘And better for yourself, please.’ 


‘I hope so.’ She was suddenly incisive. ‘I’m just beginning to see how 
rustic I’ve grown. That’s another word for self-centred.’ 


‘Why should it be?’ 


‘Loneliness. Oh, it’s true, so you needn’t look so unbelieving. From the 
time Charles went--went into the Army, I mean, and that’s about four years 
ago--I’ve hardly seen a man in any sense that matters.’ 


‘In heaven’s name, why?’ 


‘There weren’t any men. They were all at the war.’ 


‘All?’ He spoke slowly, surprised by this new mood of hers. ‘I thought it 
was only a few of us. For most of England it seems to have been life as 
usual.’ 


‘I didn’t happen to live in those circles. Every family we knew had some 
sort of touch with the Army, and the men recognized it. Even the rakes did, 
and one by one--they went. Then there was nobody.’ 


“What did you do?’ 


“What can a woman do, in war? I suppose if I’d had children it would have 
been different, but I hadn’t. Not my fault, but I hadn’t. So---’ She stopped 
short, and then looked ruefully at him. ‘Sorry! I’m at it again, aren’t I? My 
own troubles, and I’m not going to. What’s the next dance?’ 


‘The first quadrilles, I believe.’ 
‘Then we’re going to enjoy them. Am I having you opposite?’ 


He stayed with her through the next hour, enjoying it as much as she did. 
The serious mood had dropped right away from her and she was gay and 
cheerful, with a zest that seemed to belong to her. He did not think it was 
assumed, though he had not seen it in her before, and again, for fleeting 
instants as the dance went on, there was a flash of something that 
reminded him of Anice. So he stayed contentedly with her, and he gave a 
short answer when she told him that to stay with one lady for so long 
would certainly set some eyebrows lifting. So they continued, and nothing 
spoiled it until ten o’clock had passed and the second quadrilles were due 
to start. 


Hildersham had just come in, later than usual, but he had his wife with 
him, whom they had both met before, and she came across with him to 
renew acquaintance. It was all quiet and decorous, proper to a ball in the 
Rooms, until Hildersham tapped Richard on the arm. 


‘Do you see who’s come in?’ he said. 


It was Tommy Luttrell. He was standing by the door, as tall and dark and 
masculine as ever, and he seemed even darker in his black coat, white 
cravat, and black silk breeches. But he was at least properly turned out, 
with the style of an expensive tailor in his clothes, and he seemed for once 
to be sober. He was even for the moment, and on his own standards, well 
behaved. He took his time at looking round the room, his bold arrogant 
eyes bringing an embarrassed flush to one or two of the ladies they rested 
on, and at length he saw Hildersham. At once he waved cheerfully, and as 
cheerfully to Richard, and then he saw Anice. She was on the dance floor, 
in talk with Sir Michael Murphy, and Luttrell took no notice of that. He 
went pushing towards her at once, and he called to her before she had even 
seen him. 


“You little devil! Where have you been?’ 


He called it when he was a good ten feet away and in a voice that drew 
attention. Anice turned like a startled cat, her mouth open for an instant 
when she saw who it was. Then she looked him coolly up and down. 


‘Hello, Tommy!’ Her voice came crisp and clear. ‘You’re a surprise.’ 
‘And what do you think you are? Where have you been hiding?’ 

‘I don’t hide anywhere. I’m here for anyone to notice.’ 

‘Then anyone can stop noticing. What’s the next dance?’ 
‘Quadrilles, I believe.’ 

“You’re booked with me.’ 

‘Oh no, I’m not. I’ve a full card.’ 

‘Doesn’t matter. Oh... ‘Evening, Micky. Not on your card, I hope?’ 


‘Faith, no--I’m not so lucky just now.’ Sir Michael flourished his own 
little card with the tasselled pencil dangling from it. “Next but one for 
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me. 


‘Good. It’s time she was in hand again. I’Il be back when the music starts.’ 


He gave his curt nod, and then turned abruptly away. He caught 
Hildersham’s eye and then came strolling across with every sign of being 
pleased. 


‘ “Evening, Jack. You as well, Grant. Glad you’re in better company.’ That 
came with a smile and a quick bow to Hildersham’s wife. ‘I’ve not seen 
you for weeks, Fanny. Hope you’re well? And...’ He had turned his eyes 
to Mary, and for a moment his forehead puckered. ‘I saw you last week. I 
told you then I’d seen you before. Damned if I can place you, though.’ 


‘Then you’re being pretty stupid,’ said the Countess of Hildersham calmly. 
‘I’m afraid you always were. It’s Mary St. Hollith.’ 


‘Good God, yes!’ He was jovial about it, and then abruptly changed. 
‘Charles’s wife, weren’t you? Sorry he went.’ 


‘There were some others who went.’ 

“Too damned many.’ The nod came again, differently, and for once he was 
not arrogant. ‘Queer, how the best ones went and the fools stayed on, like 
me. Same in your service, Grant?’ 

‘Quite often it was.’ 

‘Must have wanted ‘em in heaven, I suppose. Well, well .. .” His eyes 
suddenly brightened. ‘Dammit, Mary, we know each other. Don’t you 
remember---’ 


‘I do.’ She cut him short trenchantly. ‘7’m not the one who forgets.’ 


‘But I was? Is that it?’ For a moment he looked almost rueful, and then his 
invincible confidence returned. ‘Well, kiss and be friends, won’t you?’ 


“Will 1?’ 


‘Don’t keep grudges, my dear. Not worth it. Besides .. .” A smile that was 
almost attractive came to him suddenly. ‘I’ve seen a lot since then, one 


way and another. Makes me forget things--some things.’ 

‘I dare say it does. But---’ 

‘Kiss and be friends. It’s always best.’ 

‘I’m not quite promising that. However .. .” To Richard’s surprise, and not 
wholly to his pleasure, she was showing signs of being mollified; even, 
perhaps, of being friendly. ‘We’ll talk another time, Tommy. Just at the 
moment...’ 

‘Next dance?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. I happen to be tired.’ She was facing him now in a style 
that made her look anything but that. ‘So I’m not staying to the end of this. 
I’m about to go.’ 

‘See you home, then?’ 

“You certainly won’t. I’m not as mad as that. Besides, you’re booked.’ 
‘I’m what?’ 

‘Booked. You’ve been shouting for the next dance with Miss Anstey.’ 


‘Damn Miss Anstey!’ 


‘Not in the least. She’s very charming. Well, well. . .” She turned quickly 
to Hildersham, who had been standing through this in a polite and 
impassive silence. “You'll forgive me if I take leave, you and Fanny?’ 


‘Of course.’ A gleam of amusement showed for a moment in his eyes. 
‘Did you say you were tired? It seems to suit you.’ 


‘I can’t imagine what you mean, so I’Il get my cloak. Good night, Tommy. 
You can’t have everything at first asking.’ 


‘I did once.’ 


‘Not at first asking. So good night. Are you ready, Richard?’ 


She went marching firmly to the door without even waiting for an answer, 
and he was so pleased with the whole of this that he all but forgot to take 
leave of the Hildershams. He remembered just in time, and then turned 
quickly to say what was needed. But Hildersham swept that aside. 


‘Not at all,’ he said cheerfully. “You’re called, so you’d better go. You’re a 
lucky man. Or at least--I think so.’ 


‘Only that?’ 


“Well...” The amusement was certainly in his eyes again. ‘She’s been 
married before, and perhaps we forget it.’ 


‘Does it matter?’ 


‘They all learn something when they’re married, and it looks as if she’s 
remembering. Doesn’t it, Tommy?’ 


‘Most of ’em, in these days, learn it before they’re married.’ 


‘It depends what company you keep. But don’t stand here, Grant. She’ ll be 
waiting for you, and she mustn’t. So good night.’ 


‘And good luck,’ said Luttrell, surprisingly. ‘Off you go.’ 
‘Thank you. [Il take leave then.’ 


He made his bow to the Countess, and then he went quickly through to an 
anteroom that seemed quiet and empty when the footmen shut the doors 
behind him. But Mary was waiting under the glittering chandelier. 


“You don’t mind?’ she said quickly. “You’re sure?’ 
‘Quite sure. But---’ 


‘I thought we’d better, from the way things were going. And I couldn’t 
help teasing Tommy a little. He needs it.’ 


‘Never mind his needs. You’ll be wiser to forget him.’ 


‘Much wiser. But Tommy isn’t easily forgotten.’ A crinkle was beginning 
to show in her forehead. ‘I shall tease him a little more if I have the 
chance.’ 


‘Then you’d better not have it.’ 


‘No?’ The crinkle was a little deeper. ‘Well, I haven’t it at the moment. He 
isn’t here. So perhaps I should get my cloak?’ 


‘Certainly, and before something happens. You seem positively dangerous 
tonight.’ 


‘I’m glad you’ ve noticed it, I can do much worse than this, by the way.’ 
‘Then don’t do it now. Go for that cloak.’ 


‘As you Say, sir.” She laughed suddenly at his puzzled face. ‘I won’t be 
long.’ 


She ran lightly through the side door to the cloakroom, and for a long 
moment he stood staring after her, wondering what this new mood was 
that had come to her. He found it exciting. It took nothing from her and it 
added something new, something he had not suspected; though again a 
darting thought came in that there was a touch of Anice here. It was not 
what he had looked for in Mary, and suddenly he was asking why he had 
not. They were kin, she and Anice--of a sort. He had known that all along, 
but he had never thought of it as a sort that mattered; if, indeed, he had 
thought of it at all. That, perhaps, had been a mistake. 


He went slowly through the opposite door in search of his hat. The 
footman who had taken it had gone, so he had to find it for himself, and he 
did so without hurry. He had enough to think about, and he could hardly 
help being quicker than a woman. So he took his time about it, and when 
he came back he Was surprised to hear voices in the anteroom. One of 
them was Luttrell’s, and he hurriedly quickened his step. The other 
sounded like Mary’s as he flung open the door to the anteroom. 


It was still empty except for the two of them. They were in the opposite 
corner, Mary with her back to the wall and Luttrell seeming to pin her 
against it. 


‘... and be friends,’ he was saying as the door opened. 
‘Not just---’ 


She cut it short as she saw the open door and Richard’s angry face as he 
strode across the room. Then she forestalled him. 


‘It’s all right,’ she told him, and to his consternation she seemed to be 
laughing. ‘Tommy’s playing games and I’m telling him he mustn’t. That’s 
all.’ 


‘It didn’t look like games to me. At all events . . .” He turned icily to 
Luttrell. “You appear to have dismissal. Be so good as to accept It.’ 


‘What do you say?’ Luttrell turned as icily, and for a moment his eyebrows 
were drooping dangerously. Then his mood changed and the arrogant 
amusement seemed to return to him. ‘Take some advice, Grant, and let her 
speak for herself. You’lI find it safer.’ 


‘I’m not concerned with safety when it’s---’ 


‘Stop it,’ said Mary quickly. ‘I won’t have you quarrelling, either of you, 
and all about nothing.’ 


‘Nothing?’ 


‘Oh yes.’ Again she spoke quickly, and with an anxious glance at both of 
them, and then she seemed reassured. ‘Tommy doesn’t like being teased, 
and that’s the trouble. He isn’t used to it. Thinks it’s his own privilege.’ 


“Well I’m damned!’ said Luttrell. ‘If ever anybody asked for it!’ He swung 
round suddenly. ‘You’d better be careful, Grant. I knew her before you did, 
and she’s back where she used to be.’ 


“Youll be wise to be careful yourself in what you say of her.’ 


‘Oh, for heaven’s sake . . .” He sounded exasperated, and then his mood 
turned to an amusement that did not seem unfriendly. ‘If you’re going to 
stay ashore with us, do for the love of women learn what year you’re 
living in. It’s not the last century, and women don’t belong to anybody 
now. They go the rounds like----’ 


‘Tommy!’ 


They swung round at the word, all three of them, as if its imperious tone 
had jerked them. A burst of music had come with it, gay and impetuous 
from the quadrilles, utterly incongruous to the moment. The doors from 
the ballroom had opened, the footmen were standing like statues, and 
between the doors was Anice, slight, fragile, and lovely. For a moment she 
stared coolly at all of them, and then she took her bantering tone. She 
could hardly have seemed more sure of herself. 


‘Tommy, I’m getting cross with you.’ 


‘What?’ Even Luttrell seemed for once to be at a loss. ‘What the devil are 
you talking about?’ 


‘I’m not used to being laughed at.’ 

‘Who’s laughing at you? Can’t you see I’m busy?’ 

‘Then you shouldn’t be. Don’t you know a quadrille when you hear it?’ 
She waved vaguely to the open doors and the lilt and sway of the music. 
“You said you’d be back when it started. You let everybody hear you ... and 
here I am, standing about by myself while you run off being busy! Do you 
wonder they’re laughing? Now come along.’ 

‘In a minute. I---’ 

‘This minute, please.’ 


‘Anice, I’ve told you---’ 


‘Darling ...’ She cut him short on a cool imperious note. ‘If I call you, 
you'll come. Didn’t you know that?’ 


The room was hushed. She stood slim and straight, her brown face still, as 
if she were summoning her forces, and then she changed. Her head took a 
little tilt. Her forehead crinkled delightfully. A smile came that was 
beguiling and bewitching, and her eyes sparkled with a deeper blue. Her 
eyebrows lifted, and, just perceptibly, she nodded, invitation and command 
in one; and suddenly he moved forward as if he were a puppet and she had 
pulled the string. He took a pace, stopped, hesitated, and then went 
helplessly to her. ‘That’s right, dear.’ 


She turned as she spoke, and his arm was round her as they went together 
through the doors, where even the footmen were open-mouthed and 
staring. For an instant Anice turned her golden head, and there was a 
flicker of her eye. It might have been a wink--or might not. Then the 
footmen shut the doors and Mary stood speechless. Richard recovered 
first. 


‘What a woman!” he said softly. 


“Woman? I’Il believe in witchcraft next.’ Again, for a moment, words 
seemed to fail her. ‘Tommy Luttrell, the great out-and-outer, with more 
women than he can ever think of, and she has him on a string like a boy! 
Did you see it?’ 


‘IT could hardly not do.’ 


‘Then just take warning. She’s a sort of basilisk, and nobody’s safe within 
a mile of her. You aren’t, anyway. One gobble and she’! have you.’ 


‘She’ll be busy enough with Luttrell.’ 

‘Don’t you believe it. Come along--I’Il get my cloak.’ 
‘I thought you were getting it before.’ 

‘I was. Ill tell you later.’ 


She dived through the door before he could answer, and for the next 
minute or two he was left to pace restlessly in the deserted anteroom. Then 


she came hurrying back after a quicker collection of a cloak than he had 
known any woman achieve before, and she led straight to the outer doors. 


‘Why the hurry?’ he asked, as they emerged into the quiet of the High 
Street. 


‘I’m taking you out of her reach, and she can keep Tommy if she wants 
him. I’m glad I’ve seen her at it, though.’ 


“You saw her this morning, with Barford.’ 


‘That’s different. It’s his age--silly old man--and a good many girls could 
have done it. But not with Tommy. I suppose I’m privileged.’ 


‘In what?’ 


‘Seeing her at it. It can’t be often that she lets a woman see the 
performance. After seeing it, by the way, I don’t blame you in the least.’ 


‘Kind of you. Taking the evening as a whole---’ 


‘Oh, I don’t mean tonight. I mean all last winter--anything that happened. 
I couldn’t possibly blame you. I ought to have known that before.’ 


‘Mary, I---’ 
‘Oh, never mind. Don’t mind anything.’ 


She said it quickly, and then she slipped her arm into his as they walked 
lazily down the High Street in the warm summer night. It was half past 
ten, late for Cheltenham, and only a few lonely footfalls broke the silence, 
as if those who were not at the Rooms were safe in their valetudinary beds. 
The sky was taking light as a crescent moon rose above the hills, but 
except for the twinkle of the scattered oil lamps the street was dark. A 
slight shake of her fingers, as they rested on his arm, made him think that 
she was laughing. 


‘What’s amusing you?’ he asked. 


“Tommy. Not quite his evening.’ 


‘He’s several things, but not quite a joke. You haven’t yet told me what 
happened, by the way. I thought you were getting your cloak when I left 
you?’ 


‘I was.” She nodded solemnly. ‘But it’s really quite simple. We hadn’t told 
Barford we were leaving, and I thought we’d better. So I went back to him, 
though I can’t say he was very interested. Eyes on little Ann. Of course I 
couldn’t help Tommy seeing me. I couldn’t help seeing Tommy.’ 


It was her sardonic tone, and he began to see the implications as they 
turned out of the Colonnade into the belt of trees that led to the Crescent. 


“You mean you caught his eye?’ he said. ‘Or did he catch yours?’ 
‘I’m not quite sure. But anyway, he came. ‘ 

‘Just as he did with Anice?’ 

‘Don’t say “just as”. I’m not a basilisk.’ 


‘I’m beginning to wonder what you are. I’m remembering one thing that 
you are.’ 


“What’s that?’ 
‘Kin to Anice. It’s a little distant, of course, but---’ 


‘Left-handed, you mean. Oh, it’s all right. I’m quite pleased about it, 
really.’ 


‘Mary, what’s happened to you tonight?’ 
‘Less rustic. I’m coming out of it, as I told you. More myself.’ 


‘I must say you’re very cool about it.’ 


‘It’s best to be. And, Richard---’ She turned suddenly by the lamp at the 
end of the Crescent. ‘Don’t sound so disapproving. I didn’t really take any 
risk with Tommy Luttrell tonight. What do you think he was trying to do 
in the anteroom?’ 


‘Trying to kiss you, of course. And he looked uncommonly like 
succeeding.’ 


‘Oh yes, I think he’d have managed it. But would it have been fatal if he 
had?’ 


“You’re not saying you'd have liked it?’ 


“You sometimes have to pay for finding out. But he wouldn’t have gone 
beyond it, you know--in the anteroom. He might have done somewhere 
else, of course, but it wasn’t somewhere else. So it was really quite safe. 
Give me credit for some sense.’ 


‘For more than sense. You’ve some other qualities.’ 

‘Oh?’ In the lamplight he saw her head tilt back. ‘Such as?’ 

‘I don’t know their names, but they’re very pleasant. What do we do now?’ 
‘I could ask you in. It would be proper, I suppose.’ She glanced round her, 
at the three lamps in the Crescent and the soft darkness beyond. ‘My Uncle 
Barford, by the way, seemed a little tired of the dance when I told him we 


were going. His little Ann, of course had left him. Attached herself to 
Tommy.’ 


‘Oh yes?’ 
‘So he could be here at any moment.’ 


‘Indeed?’ He slipped an arm round her and turned her from the lamp. 
‘Then we’ll walk a little further, if you please.’ 


“Your servant always. That’s to say--nearly always.’ He heard her soft 
laugh as they moved into the dark together, to the bridge and the walk that 


climbed to the Well. ‘He wasn’t pleased with little Ann.’ 
‘She’ll get round that.’ 


‘Round him, you mean.’ Again the soft laugh came. ‘I suppose that’s the 
way of her--please a man one day, madden him the next, charm him back 
the day after. I wish I knew why, though.’ 


“Why what?’ 
‘Barford. Why she’s taking so much trouble about him.’ 
“We did ask her to.’ 


‘We never asked for all this--that performance yesterday, and then dancing 
with him tonight. I don’t see what she wants.’ 


‘Keeping her hand in, perhaps. Showing what she can do--as with Luttrell 
just now.’ 


‘And that was an oddity too. Why did she do it?’ 
‘I suppose she wanted him.’ 


‘She certainly got him. But she also saved you from quarrelling with him, 
and if she’s fond of you---’ 


She lapsed into silence as they crossed the bridge and began the easy 
climb between the trees. For the moment he was silent too, half irritated, 
half embarrassed, by what seemed a reminder of his touch with Anice. It 
had sounded merely thoughtful, perhaps even friendly, but he could not 
quite hold back a thrust in return. 


‘Or you yourself,’ he told her. ‘You were in an awkward moment with 
Luttrell when she took him off.’ 


‘I did say I could have handled him. Still, I’1l admit it was convenient.’ 
Again he heard the soft laugh. ‘I’ve Tommy all ready for roasting now.’ 


“What does that mean?’ 


‘Oh, Richard!’ The laugh was a chuckle now. ‘He left me, didn’t he? He 
was trying to kiss me, and he turned from that to go off with her.’ 


“You said he couldn’t help it.’ 


‘Of course he couldn’t, but do you think I shall tell him so? Wait till I 
meet him.’ 


‘You’d better not meet him.’ 
‘For whose sake?’ 


‘The best thing you can do with Luttrell is to forget him. Then follow his 
example.’ 


‘That sounds confused.’ She halted as they came to the pavement that had 
the dark deserted Well, and then she turned, looking down at the scattered 
lamps and lighted windows of the town. ‘As for his example--leave him 
for someone else, do you mean?’ 


‘Isn’t it obvious?’ 
‘I hope so--when you think of the other examples he sets. Besides .. .’ 
“Yes?” 


“You don’t really think I should stay with Tommy? Teasing him’s a little 
different. That’s something I owe him.’ 


‘Then don’t bother to pay it. It’s asking for trouble.’ 
‘Which I prefer to being rustic. However . . .” She turned again, looking 
now to the outline of the Long Room, dark against the sky. ‘Who would 


you suggest I leave him for?’ 


‘That’s obvious too.’ 


He was quite sure it was as he saw her next to him. Beyond the Room the 
path rose gently through the trees to Montpellier, and above the trees the 
sky was bright from the rising moon. He could see her against it, poised 
and confident, giving something to him of this new mood that had come to 
her. He moved closer, drawn by the longings of the years, feeling now the 
femininity of her, which had found expression at last. She was his own 
world, but the other side of it, the side he had never known at sea, and now 
he was aware of her. He had his arms round her before he had thought of 
more, and as she raised her face in the dark he found her lips, strongly and 
warmly. 


“You see,’ he whispered. ‘We go together.’ 

‘Do we?’ She spoke quickly, catching at her breath. ‘You’re very sure.’ 
*Aren’t you?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ He saw her turn away, looking up the path. ‘I’1l think of it.’ 
‘Do you need to?’ 


‘I don’t know. It’s all new, tonight.’ She meant herself, as something 
quickly told him, but he glanced up the path as she was doing. 


‘We'll go further,’ he told her. ‘It leads us to the light.’ 
‘There are shadows too.’ 
‘They’ Il soon be gone. They don’t cause trouble.’ But Anice, as a quick 


thought came to tell him, could hardly be called a shadow. He put the 
thought aside. ‘Let’s walk,’ said Mary. 


26 Coachman’s Frolic 


High summer: hot sun, cobalt sky, and a curricle in the High Street; greys 
walking lazily, sleek and lovely; panels of primrose, bright-red wheels 
with hubs of silver; groom behind with folded arms, lavender coat, and tall 
black hat: driver alone, sleek as the greys; firm little hands on milk-white 
reins; deep-blue eyes, golden hair, twirl of a whip as hats are raised. 


And raised they were. Everyone knew Miss Anstey now, and this morning 
she was plainly at her best, not a care in the world, and her eyes were vivid 
as her smile gave acknowledgement to one gentleman after another. Even 
some ladies smiled at her, perhaps unable to resist such radiance, and 
those who did not smile were at least attentive. It was a sight new to 
Cheltenham, and not to be missed. 


Then Miss Anstey changed, and with the impetuous speed she was noted 
for. The twirl of the whip became suddenly an excited nourish, and the 
smile split into a grin as her hands pulled the white reins taut. The curricle 
turned to the edge of the road and stopped below the Rooms, where Lady 
St. Hollith was in talk with Captain Grant. They were easily recognized, 
and he, at least, was seen to have a smile for Miss Anstey. 


‘Ha!’ Her voice came happily as she turned in her seat. ‘All well this 
morning?’ 


‘Perfectly, thank you.’ 


‘Says he like a gentleman.’ The crinkle was suddenly in her forehead. ‘I 
wonder if you went straight home last night?’ 


‘Anice, you really---’ 


“You wouldn’t have done if you’d been with me. Ah well!’ 


‘What did you do last night?’ 


‘Oh, I'd Tommy on my hands, and he’s quite a handful--or can be. Still . . 
. She pushed her tongue out for an outrageous instant. ‘He’s safer with me 
than he might have been with you.’ 


She had turned quickly to Mary, who seemed to accept the thrust. She 
nodded slightly. 


‘Is that why you took him, Ann?’ 

‘Partly.’ 

“You did it wonderfully. It’s a good thing you can handle him.’ 
‘I’ve had some practice. And he is exciting.’ 

“You probably know best.’ 


‘About Tommy? I think you ’ve met him before. However . . .” She was 
suddenly mischievous again as she jerked her head at Richard. ‘If you 
were by yourself I’d take you for a drive. Set these people talking. But I 
suppose you’re engaged for the morning?’ 


‘At least for the morning.’ 


‘I should have got up sooner. But I’1l tell you what--you should hire a 
horse again--like London--and then you could start chasing me, and---’ 


‘That’s enough, Ann.’ Even Mary sounded amused, though her answer was 
quick and firm. ‘We’re having nothing more of that sort. I’ve heard about 
it.’ 


‘Oh, all right.’ For an instant her tongue tried to show. ‘As a matter of fact, 
we couldn’t. It’s all country roads here, and you can’t let your horses run. 
Not safe. Hey---’ She was suddenly looking down the street as if she had 
seen someone. ‘Well, if I can’t do anything?’ 


“You did it last night, Ann. And thank you.’ 


‘Oh!’ It sounded like true surprise. ‘That’s nice of you. Well--good 
morning.’ 


She seemed in a hurry now. The whip twirled gaily, her gloved hands 
shook the reins, and the greys had the curricle moving as if it were 
nothing. Blue eyes took a backward glance, and even Mary lifted her hand. 
But then she stood quite still, watching the curricle. 


‘Now what,’ she asked slowly, “is she up to?’ 


‘Just showing herself.’ He answered it lightly, still smiling down the 
street, hat in hand. ‘That thing’s meant to be noticed.’ 


‘So is she. But all the same--who’s that?’ 


The curricle had stopped again, drawing into the side by the Plough Hotel, 
and the man who was lifting his hat as he stepped forward to greet her was 
surely Lord Barford. There could be no mistaking the lavender coat and 
white jean breeches he had thought proper to this summer morning, and 
even his face was clear as he stood hatless in the sunlight looking up at 
Anice. 


‘What’s she doing?’ asked Mary. 
‘Passing the time of day.’ 
‘Ts she?’ 


There was cause for her sardonic tone. Anice had suddenly moved in her 
seat, shifting to the offside of it, and Barford was firmly grasping the 
curricle as his foot found the little step. A moment later he had swung 
himself up and was settled in the seat next to Anice. He carefully adjusted 
his hat, and then he put an arm round Anice as the curricle moved off. 
Mary stood staring. 


‘What’s she up to?’ she asked slowly. 


‘Pleasing him, by the look of it. We did ask her to.’ 


‘We didn’t ask her to fling herself at his head like this. I told you that last 
night. What’s she doing it for?’ 


‘Does it matter?’ 


‘Not really. He’s old enough to look after himself, but I’m being curious. 
That’s all. I’d like to know what---’ 


* “Morning, Mary. You as well, Grant.’ 


They whirled round together as Hildersham’s pleasant voice cut in. He was 
standing with Luttrell at his side, and Mary was alert at once, wary and 
bright-eyed, wholly in her mood of last night. But Luttrell seemed to be in 
his better behaviour, though he was as confident as ever. 


‘Mary, you’re delightful,’ he told her. ‘I’ve been admiring you as we came 
along. I'll swear you’re getting younger.’ 


‘Am I?’ She gave him an amused smile. ‘At all events, I’m not getting 
sillier.’ 


‘Would it be silly to look at me?’ 


‘On past experience, it would. So that’s enough, Tommy. Did you enjoy 
last night, after we--er--parted?’ 


“You can’t help enjoying it with that creature. Where is she, by the way? 
She said she’d be out this morning.’ 


‘She is.’ There was a slight sharpening of Mary’s tone. ‘In her famous 
curricle.’ 


‘As she promised. Well...’ Luttrell looked round, his eyes a little hungry. 
‘Do you say you’ve seen her?’ 


‘Oh yes.’ She was carefully casual again. ‘She went off just now--down 
there.’ 


‘Off? She told me---’ 


‘Poor old Tommy!’ 
“What do you mean?’ 


“You’ve been cut out, Tommy, and forgotten. Place filled by someone 
else.’ 


‘Who?’ 


‘My Uncle Barford. He’s very spry this morning, and I think he’s enjoying 
himself. They’ve driven off together.’ 


‘Good God! Is she mad?’ 

‘Or is he? But I’m afraid you can’t catch them.’ 

‘Who the devil wants to?’ 

“You--by the sound of it.’ 

“You need a horse,’ said Hildersham calmly, and Luttrell turned furiously. 
‘Do you think I’m going hallooing after her like--like...’ 


‘Like Grant did?’ His chuckle had the authentic note as he watched the 
reddening Luttrell. ‘Do you remember how she loved him for it?’ 


‘Tommy ...” Mary tapped him on the shoulder, and looked blandly helpful. 
“You’re wasting your talents. You should be driving with her, not chasing 
after her. You do drive, I’m told?’ 

‘Prinny’s coachman,”’ said Hildersham. ‘Not the same thing, though.’ 
“What isn’t?’ 


‘Coach and curricle. Keep off curricles, Tommy. It’s different hands.’ 


‘I can drive any---’ 


‘Well, you can’t drive that one. It isn’t here. Old Barford, too. Wonder 
what you'll be like at his age?’ 


‘Oh, to hell with both of you!’ 
‘Temper, Tommy! Well, well--come into the Card Club and have a drink.’ 


They went off together after a further grumble or two from Luttrell, and 
Mary looked thoughtfully after them. 


‘I wonder if he’ Il take the hint,’ she said slowly. ‘It might take her off our 
hands.’ 


“What? If he drives her?’ 


‘Or with her. I don’t see her giving the ribbons. Where does that road go 
to--where she’s taken Barford?’ 


‘Gloucester. And Tewkesbury, I believe, and the North.’ 
‘That doesn’t help, so I suppose we’ll have to wait.’ 


They waited a full five hours, and it had turned four o’clock when they 
saw the curricle again. They were by that time back in Royal Crescent and 
in talk with John, who appeared to have lost interest in his brother- 
officer’s sister and to be finding himself at a loose end. There was not, he 
said, enough to do at a spa for anyone sound in wind and heart. 


“You must,’ he said, ‘either drink the waters or fall in love, and I won’t 
drink the waters.’ 


It was at this point that the jingle and double-clop of the curricle--different 
from anything else--broke into their talk. 


Mary turned in sharp surprise, as if she had hardly expected her uncle to 
be quite so careless of what his neighbours thought, and then she moved to 
the window just as the curricle swayed to a halt at the gate, its red wheels 
white with dust and its primrose panels dimmed. The groom jumped down 
and ran to the horses’ heads, and Anice, golden-haired in the sun, loosed 


the reins and sat comfortably back. Barford, erect and sprightly at her side, 
was in quick talk with her and in no hurry to get down. Mary tapped a foot 
impatiently, and then it was Anice who moved. She leaped lightly down, 
and a moment later she was giving a firm young hand to Barford as he 
came down more cautiously. ‘Isn’t she a beauty?’ said John. 


‘Perfect,’ came the sisterly answer. ‘But what’s she---Heavens! She’s 
coming in.’ 


Barford was gallantly giving her his arm as they came slowly up the steps 
together. Behind them the groom stood with the horses, harness twinkling 
in the sun, and in the room there was a quick movement as John strode to 
the door. The others waited, and again there was the tap of Mary’s foot. 


‘Is that it?’ she whispered. ‘Getting entry to the house? Is that why she---’ 


Then Barford was in the room, seeming a little hot and tired but in high 
good humour. Anice, coming behind him with John, seemed to be taking it 
carefully, and she contented herself with a little bow to Mary and 
something to Richard that could have been a flicker of an eyelid. It was 
left to Mary to speak first. 


‘Good day to you, Ann,’ she said. ‘And welcome home, sir. We wondered 
where---’ 


‘Oh--Tewkesbury.’ He was light and airy about it, as if it hardly counted. 
“We’ve been looking round the Abbey--venerable, some good monuments. 
There’s an inn there too--wine you can drink--very pleasant day.’ 


‘I see,’ said Mary, in a voice that suggested she found it very hard indeed 
to see Anice being shown round monuments by an ageing Peer of the 
Realm. ‘We’ ve certainly been wondering.’ 


‘Spur of the moment, you know. Very kind of Ann. Is that the madeira?’ 
He nodded at the decanter as he settled in a chair. ‘A glass for Ann also-- 
and a chair, please.’ 


‘Of course.’ Mary had conquered surprise now and was showing some 
signs of amusement. ‘Come along, Ann--and don’t look quite so shy.’ 


‘I’m not. I’m not even trying to be. But I won’t have wine, thank you.’ 
‘No?’ 


‘No. Not while...’ She glanced quickly through the window at primrose 
and lavender and the waiting greys. ‘I’ve still to drive home, and I’ve to 
watch those horses. Curricles aren’t easy. So--I hope I haven’t kept his 
lordship too long?’ 


‘I should say he’s enjoyed it.’ 
‘I wanted him to. But now I must go.’ 
“You’re very quick.’ 


‘I didn’t come here to intrude--really I didn’t--and it’s time I went. It’s 
nearly dinner. No, I won t have wine, thank you.’ 


This last was to John, who had been hovering round her with the madeira 
he had poured, but she followed it with her own quick smile that left him 
laughing delightedly as he lifted the glass and drank it himself as a toast to 
her. Then she kept firmly to her intentions. She took a warm leave of 
Barford, polite and friendly leave of Mary, and contrived for Richard 
another flicker of the eye. Then she was out of the house, colourful in the 
sunlight, with John in attendance at her side to see her to the curricle. 
Mary looked almost ruefully at Richard. 


‘She knows how to behave, you see? She’s quite amazing. But I’m glad she 
didn’t stay.’ 


‘She has some sense.’ 


‘And she’s the more dangerous for it.’ They turned to the window, and 
Barford, comfortable with his wine, turned his head to watch also. Anice 
was in the curricle now, elegantly erect, the reins gathered in her hands, 
whip in two fingers, but she was showing no signs of moving off. She had 


turned her shapely head to talk to John, and even from the window they 
could see the laughter in her face, and the quick tilt of her eyebrows as she 
said something that set him laughing too. It went on for another minute, 
and then she was suddenly silent, as if waiting for an answer while he 
stood quite still and thoughtful, looking up at her. Then he nodded and 
glanced over his shoulder to his sister at the open window. 


‘I’m going off for dinner,’ he called. ‘Not quite sure when I’II be back.’ 


In the next instant he had swung himself into the seat next to Anice, who 
was already shaking out the reins. The little groom made a flourish of 
releasing the horses, and then jumped into his seat between the springs as 
the greys pulled easily away. In another moment they were trotting, and 
the curricle was swaying gently as it disappeared into the trees before the 
Colonnade. 


“What the devil!’ said Barford. 
“Well mentioned,’ said his niece. ‘I’m told he’s fond of witches.’ 
‘Don’t be silly. Did you know she had John in strings?’ 


‘I don’t suppose he knew it, till it happened. Do you think he’s away for 
the night?’ 


As it turned out, he was not. He came cheerfully in about seven o’clock, 
and seemed disinclined to tell them very much. 


‘Very pleasant dinner,’ he remarked. ‘Has her own cook with her, from 
London. Excellent.’ 


‘I’m glad you enjoyed it,’ said Mary. ‘Just the two of you?’ 


“Yes, dear--just the two of us, and don’t look at me like that. No orgy at 
all. Strictly proper, and you could have taken a bishop to it.’ 


“You must be changing. Why did she throw you out at seven?’ 


‘She has an engagement this evening. No, I don’t know who it is, and I 
didn’t ask. You would have done, but I didn’t.’ 


‘Probably Tommy Luttrell.’ 


‘I gather it isn’t. However . . .” He turned, laughingly, to his uncle. ‘She 
seems pleased, sir, over her day with you.’ 


‘Kind of her. I enjoyed it myself. Are we--er--seeing her again?’ 


‘Nothing definite. But it seems she’ll have the curricle out again 
tomorrow, so we’ll see.’ 


‘She might stop for someone again?’ 


‘Depends on her mood, perhaps. But I mean to be in the High Street, just 
in case.’ 


In fact they were all in the High Street when the curricle, gleaming and 
resplendent again, made its appearance at eleven sharp the next morning. 
Barford, who said he must fill his snuff-box, had gone into the 
tobacconist’s at the Winchcomb Street corner, and was much suspected by 
his niece of having chosen a strategic position from which he could see 
what might happen. She herself made no pretences. She said she wished 
more than ever to know what Anice was up to, and therefore she was now 
near the Assembly Rooms with both John and Richard. She was the first to 
see the curricle. 


Anice was in no hurry. She let the greys walk easily while she sat back and 
let herself be noticed. She acknowledged some salutes, a little bow to one, 
a smile to another, a gay twirl of the whip to a third, to each no doubt 
according to his status, and then she caught sight of Mary. At once she 
turned the curricle to the side and brought it to a halt. 


‘Good morning,’ she said brightly. ‘Can I be a help? Take you to the Pump 
Room, or somewhere?’ 


‘No, thank you, Ann. I’m out for a walk.’ Mary looked carefully at the 
shining curricle. ‘I must say you’re well turned out.’ 


‘This?’ Anice beamed with delight. ‘It is rather nice. It’s the only one in 
these colours.’ 


‘I can believe it. Are you going somewhere?’ 
‘No. Just looking for something to do.’ 
‘Pll help you,’ said John promptly. 


“You'd better not, just now. You’d get me into trouble.’ For an instant she 
turned laughing eyes to Mary, and then as quickly to Richard, with the 
laughter fading suddenly. ‘You owe me something too, and I mustn’t ask 
for it now. Perhaps I never shall.’ She paused, and something in the deep- 
blue eyes made him know that she meant the night when they could talk. 
Then, before he could speak, she turned abruptly back to Mary. ‘How is 
Lord Barford, please? Not tired, I hope?’ 


‘Not at all. He’s buying snuff. But, Ann...’ 


‘Yes?’ They were suddenly looking at each other, eye to eye. ‘I’m glad 
he’s all right.’ 


‘Thank you. But will you tell me why you took him off like that 
yesterday?’ 


‘I thought he’d like it.’ 


‘Of course he liked it. But why did you wish him to? I didn’t meet you for 
the first time yesterday, and I know you’ve always disliked him.’ 


‘I’ve had some cause to.’ 
‘Perhaps. But why this sudden change?’ 


‘Why not?’ 


‘Don’t talk nonsense, Ann. Just be a little more straightforward.’ 
‘Oh, well...’ 


Anice was looking mutinous, and for a moment she was silent. Then she 
whirled round, her fingers tightening quickly on the reins as a hay wagon, 
lumbering up the street, came perilously close to the primrose panels. She 
was taut at once, holding the greys steady till the wagon had passed, and 
then she edged the curricle a little further to the side and signed to the 
groom. He ran to the horses, and Anice eased the reins as she moved to the 
side of the seat, closer to Mary. 


‘Sorry,’ she said briefly. ‘There’s no room for passing here.’ 

‘It’s narrow. But we won’t talk about that.’ 

‘All right. Well--do you know who my father was?’ 

‘Your...’ Even Mary sounded surprised. ‘No, Ann. I thought nobody did.’ 
‘I do. And he does.’ 

‘Barford? Ann, what are you----’ 

‘I’m trying to tell you. I didn’t know until--until my grandmother died. 
She told me just before. She said I’d need it, but it mustn’t get out in the 
village. I oughtn’t to be telling you.’ 

‘Don’t if you shouldn’t, Ann.’ 

‘I think I’1] have to. But you know who my grandfather was?’ 

‘My Great-Uncle Wickham, I’m told. My grandfather’s brother?’ 

“Yes.” Anice nodded slowly. ‘We are related, you know.’ 


‘I do know. But---’ 


* “Morning, everyone. What the hell’s going on?’ 


The voice, arrogant and noisy, unmistakably Luttrell’s, broke in like a 
thunderclap and was perhaps as unwelcome. He had evidently crossed the 
road to join them, and was now standing at the other side of the curricle, 
with just manners enough to lift his hat to Mary. It did not sound like his 
better mood this morning, and to make it worse he had changed his 
clothes. Hitherto in Cheltenham he had been more or less conventionally 
dressed, but these were the coachman’s clothes he had worn when he 
picked the quarrel in Larkin’s chop-house, the top boots and wide- 
brimmed hat, the long brown coat with capes on the shoulders. He even 
carried a long coaching whip, with which he suddenly prodded at Anice, 
deliberately ruffling her hair. 


‘Hello, lovely! Where were you yesterday? What the hell d’ you mean by 
it?’ 

‘Stop it, you---’ She was pushing the whip away from her head. ‘Are you 
drunk this morning?’ 


‘Not a bit. What do you mean by it?’ 


‘Tommy!’ Mary spoke suddenly from across the curricle. ‘I was talking to 
Ann, and I wish to talk to her.’ 


‘Well, you’ll have to leave it. It’s bad for her. Gives her ideas, hey?’ He 
prodded at her again, and then seemed to catch sight of Richard and John. ‘ 
‘Morning, both of you. You can amuse Mary, can’t you? Anice is with me. 
We’re having a day out.’ 


‘We are not.’ She turned on him fiercely, waving back two angry men who 
were moving to intervene. ‘I’m not driving you anywhere till you behave 
yourself.’ 


‘My God, you’re not. You’ll keep in your blasted place, and /’// tool the 
ribbons.’ 


“You'll not---’ 


It happened too quickly for any of them. Anice was still at the side of the 
seat, where she had been talking to Mary, and one perfectly timed leap 
took Luttrell into the curricle next to her, one hand snatching the reins 
from her before she could even tighten her grip. His other hand swung his 
whip, sending the lash viciously at the startled groom, who was still 
holding the horses. He leaped wildly back to save his face, and the greys 
reared nervously. Then the lash caught them both and the curricle lurched, 
sending John bumping into Mary. Then it was off, and they heard Luttrell’s 
laugh as he expertly gathered the reins. The whip cracked again, and at 
once the greys burst into a canter that made pursuit on foot a hopeless 
undertaking. Both men tried it, and then stopped by the Colonnade. The 
curricle was already past the Market House, and the greys were showing 
their speed. 


‘Damned out-and-outer!’ said John. 
‘He’s not safe. Look!’ 


It hardly needed pointing out. The curricle was not steady. It was lurching 
from side to side, the greys pulling unevenly, and they saw Luttrell pull his 
arm from Anice, whom he had been pinning to the seat at his side, and 
hurriedly get both hands to the reins. But whatever his skill with a coach, 
he had not mastered a curricle, and twice he made pedestrians leap for 
their lives as the wheels went dangerously at the wall. Twice he pulled 
clear, apparently with his confidence unshaken, and he had not even 
slackened speed when disaster came. Ahead of him was a slight bend in 
the road, and round it came the four-in-hand of the Gloucester Mail, 
driving fast in the last half-mile, and fairly in the centre of the road, as its 
privilege was. Its driver did well, checking his horses instantly and pulling 
hard to the side while passengers rose in their seats and the guard blared 
frantically on his horn, but it was now too late. There was no chance of 
stopping. Even an attempt at it would have set the horses swerving, and 
Luttrell kept his head. He left them undisturbed while he tried to steer 
them to the last half-inch, and he all but did it. He got the greys through 
the gap, but not the curricle. It had just touched the wall, and he could not 
quite check the swing away. Anice was suddenly on her feet, and the 
sweating watchers by the Colonnade saw her fling herself from the 


curricle just as its offside wheel went headlong into the wheels of the 
Mail. There was a screech of splintering timber as the Mail went toppling 
on its side with the curricle beneath it; then shouts and calls for help, 
windows opening, men running, and the screams of terrified horses, still 
caught in the collars. 


The driver of the Mail took first charge, with the calm of an old 
professional, and he was quickly joined by the guard, with his pistols 
ready in case they were needed for the horses. But it was not quite so bad, 
and at once they were both cutting the traces to release the plunging, 
kicking animals. Then they called for any help there was, lifting the coach 
somehow from the shattered curricle to get at Luttrell, who was trapped 
beneath it. It was half done when the group came running from the 
Colonnade, the little groom first, to dive at Anice who was lying quite still 
by the wall. A moment later they were joined by Hildersham, who seemed 
to have appeared from nowhere. Nobody asked about that. 


Carefully they turned Anice over and saw the smear of blood on her head 
and the trickle of it down her face. She was perhaps semi-conscious, limp 
and white, and Grant felt quickly for her pulse. 


‘Weak,’ he said tersely. ‘Not steady.’ 
‘No.’ John was as terse. ‘I don’t like head wounds. I’ve seen too many.’ 
‘Surgeon,’ said Hildersham. ‘Who’s the nearest? Ah, here’s King.’ 


The cream-and-gold phaeton had just clattered to a halt, and a horrified 
Mr. King was prompt with his directions. Dr. Jenner, from St. George’s 
Place nearby, was hurriedly sent for, and his neighbour Mr. Newall the 
surgeon. They arrived within minutes, and the surgeon went at once to a 
limp unconscious Luttrell. Dr. Jenner, wheezing a little from his age, 
looked sagely at Anice and refused to give an opinion. 


‘One never knows,’ he said cautiously. “Concussion, perhaps. Or 
something worse. A broken skull, a torn brain--there’s no way of telling. I 
can ease pressure by cupping, of course. Where does she live?’ 


Mr. King saw to that, arranging for her to be taken home at once. He did 
the like for Luttrell, who was reported by the surgeon to be badly hurt, 
with a broken shoulder, some broken ribs and a broken leg. 


‘Badly cut as well,’ said Mr. Newall, ‘but we needn’t fear for him. He’ll 
have some weeks in bed, but he’1] mend--more or less.’ 


‘He would,’ said John. ‘He’s the one to blame and he’s the one who’ ll 
mend. That’s usual.’ 


‘I want a drink,’ said Hildersham. ‘We all do.’ 


He led them to the Fleece across the road, adding Mary to his party, and 
Barford, who had now come up and was showing signs of distress. He 
called for sherry and Barford’s favoured madeira, and then they sat 
unhappily, no one eager to speak first. Characteristically it was 
Hildersham, and he went unerringly to the point. 


‘Sorry, Grant,’ he said quietly. ‘I’m afraid you’ll feel it.’ 


“Yes.” He answered as quietly, with his head filled with memories of 
Anice, and then he turned deliberately to Mary. ‘It’s quite true, and I’m not 
going to hide it. I’m still fond of her, and this---’ 


‘I know.’ She nodded and spoke gently. ‘You’re right to say it, and I’m 
glad you have done.’ 


‘What’s going to happen?’ asked Barford, as if he had heard nothing of 
this. ‘I don’t know about these head wounds.’ 


“Wait and see,’ said John. ‘I’ve waited for several, and sometimes it’s no 
worse than a bang and they’re right next day. Others aren’t.’ 


‘Is anyone looking after her, in that house? Or is it just servants?’ 
‘T’ll see to it,’ said Hildersham. ‘I’ve been thinking about that.’ 


He went off a few minutes later, and what he had arranged became evident 
a little before dinner when Richard walked alone to Anice’s house to learn 


how she was getting on. He was shown into what he supposed to be her 
sitting-room, and then, to his surprise, Mary Ann appeared. 


‘I had to,’ she explained simply. ‘It’s the least I can do. Jack sent for me.’ 
‘I’m glad you’re here. But how is she?’ 

‘She...’ Mary Ann hesitated, and he noticed the shrewd appraising glance 
she cast at him. ‘She didn’t seem to wake for Dr. Jenner. She looks as if 
she’s sleeping.’ 


“What did Jenner say?’ 


“We'd have to hope. But he took six ounces of blood, and she looked better 
when he’d gone.’ 


‘But now?’ 
‘Oh--you’d say she was asleep. I’m doing all I can for her.’ 


That was all he could get from Mary Ann, and he went anxiously back to 
Royal Crescent to tell the others. Barford looked worried, John rather 
noticeably said nothing, and Mary made a comment that was indirect. 


‘When this is over,’ she declared, ‘we’re leaving Cheltenham. There are 
too many complications here, of one sort and another. And as for Tommy 
Luttrell, after this...’ 


A shrug of her shoulders told what she meant, and then she caught 
Richard’s eye. 


‘All right,’ he said simply. ‘But I can’t go just yet--till we know.’ 
‘Of course you can’t. I do understand that. Besides . . .” Again she looked 
him in the eye, unhappily now. ‘How about me? I can’t help blaming 


myself, to some extent, for this.’ 


‘In heaven’s name---’ 


‘I did suggest it to the fool. I did say he should take to driving her. Of 
course, I never dreamed---’ 


‘Stop it,’ said John abruptly. ‘He’d have done it anyway, and you aren’t to 
blame at all. But I wish you’d tell me something else.’ 


‘“What’s that?’ 


‘What was she getting at, just before he showed himself this morning? 
Something about who her father was? She seemed to think it was 
important. J always thought nobody knew.’ 


‘Quite right,’ said Barford. ‘And it’s her affair, anyway. Don’t trouble 
yourself about it.’ 


‘Why not?’ said Mary. He had spoken so hurriedly that she had turned 
quickly, and she was looking as suspicious as John. ‘She said she knew, 
and that you knew also.’ 


‘Did she? Well, if that is so, Mary...’ He was looking very firmly back at 
her now. ‘I think you’d better accept it that there was very good reason for 
keeping it secret. Accept it, please, and let the matter drop. I don’t wish to 
discuss it.’ 


‘Hasn’t it gone a little far for that?’ It was John now, answering angrily. 
‘Aren’t you leaving a pretty unpleasant suspicion here?’ 


‘Am I? What’s that, please?’ 
‘If there’s all this secrecy--from us--are we to suppose it was my father?’ 


‘What!’ Mary whirled round suddenly at him ‘You’re saying she’s my 
sister?’ 


‘That mightn’t matter much. But if she’s mine, after---’ 
‘Good God!’ 


“You may say so. And---’ 


‘For heaven’s sake,’ said Barford, ‘be easy. I’ve never said it was your 
father, so put your mind at rest.’ 


*But---’ 


‘T’ve said I won’t discuss it. But I will say--I must say, after this nonsense- 
-that it was not your father. So, whatever you’ ve been doing with her, you 
haven’t that on your mind. Now that’s enough. When shall we hear more 
of her?’ 


They had to wait till after dinner, and between anxiety and suspicion it was 
a long wait. But at six o’clock Hildersham came in with news that Anice 
was reported to be still sleeping, and that Luttrell was conscious and in a 
good deal of pain; which, he added, served him right for his mad 
behaviour. 

‘Worse than mad,’ said Mary. 

“Ye-es. I must say he did pretty well, though--later.’ 


‘What do you mean?’ 


‘I’ve been talking to the Mail driver, and he says Tommy all but got 
through that gap. With anything but a curricle he’d have done it, and he 
thought of his horses to the end. He shouted to Anice to jump, but he 
didn’t jump himself.’ 

‘Coachman’s honour,’ said John. 

‘Exactly. You stick to the reins while the wheels turn, and Tommy did it.’ 


‘Nobody said he lacked spunk.’ 


‘No. And the horses, I’m told, will recover. Now, what are you all doing 
tonight? Coming to the theatre?’ 


‘How could we?’ 


‘Why not? You won’t help Anice by sitting here. Marion, by the way, will 
send a note to you here at ten o’clock to give what news there is. So you 
can certainly be at the theatre. How about it, sir? Send them along, all 
three of them, and tell them not to mope.’ 


‘Oh yes--of course--certainly,’ said Barford, seeming to come suddenly to 
life. ‘Excellent idea.’ 


Hildersham went off, and then Barford showed a surprising firmness in 
pressing the others to the theatre. Hildersham was right, he said, and there 
was nothing to be gained by moping. They had better take their minds off 
things, and if there should be any bad news during the evening he would 
send to the theatre at once. He repeated it with variations, and in the end 
he had his way. They went dutifully to sit through a play of which Richard, 
at least, heard very little. His thoughts were with Anice, and when they 
came out again into the High Street he was hard put to it to walk lazily. All 
his wish was to hurry, with his thoughts on the note Mary Ann had 
promised to send. But at Royal Crescent all was quiet, and the note said 
only that Mary Ann could give no news. A sleepy footman said that Lord 
Barford had been out for a walk and had now gone to bed; and that left 
nothing to do but wait for morning. 


He said good night to Mary in the hall, and he thought she looked strained. 


‘Good night, my dear!’ she whispered. ‘I can guess how you feel, but it 
won’t help. Get into bed quickly, and don’t be worrying.’ 


‘ll try not to. And you’re right in one thing--when this is over we’re 
going away. Both of us. I don’t know where.’ 


‘Does it matter where? Now good night--good night!’ 


He walked back to the Plough, his thoughts half with Mary, half with 
Anice, and in the hall, on the little bench behind the door where the porters 
sat, the little groom was waiting who had served Anice since she had had 
the curricle. He jumped up unhappily. 


‘From Mrs. Masters, sir. Could you come round at once, please?’ 


‘What! Is she worse?’ 


‘IT couldn’t say, sir. It was just that. Then she went running back--to the 
room. I was to say it’s urgent.’ 


‘I’1l come at once.’ 
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It was perhaps ten minutes’ walk at the pace he set, and there were lights 
in the house when they came to it, bright below and dim through curtains 
in a bedroom. But it was quiet. There was no revelry here, and the groom 
did not even ring a bell. He tapped gently, lest he should wake a sleeper, 
and then pushed quietly at the door. It opened, to silence and candle-light; 
and then Mary Ann appeared, quick and alert, at the head of the stair. 


‘Come up,’ she whispered. ‘Quietly.’ 


He took the stair on tiptoe, and she led him at once to a drawing room that 
was in Anice’s cream-and-gold and had Amphion on the mantelpiece, still 

in its sea of paint. He saw it with a catch in the throat and a quick rush of 

memory, seeing even that the candles had been specially placed to light it, 
and he had to tear his thoughts away as he turned to Mary Ann. 


‘How is she?’ he asked. ‘ You can’t mean---’ 


‘No.’ She interrupted quickly, and he thought she was hiding something. 
‘She’s asked for you.’ 


‘But how is she?’ 


‘I think...” Again it did not sound quite natural. ‘I think you’d better go 
to her.’ 


‘Very well.’ 


There was a side door in the room, and in silence he followed her to it. She 
pushed it open, looked in, and seemed to nod. Then she stood aside for 
him, and again he was on his toes lest he break the silence. He moved 
slowly, and suddenly she gave him a little push that sent him into the 
room; and he heard the door pulled shut behind him. 


It mattered not at all. He was standing speechless now, gaping at what he 
saw. It was a gay cheerful room, done in pink-and-white, made bigger by 
the two tall mirrors on dressing-table and wall. The canopied bed was 
lighted from either side by wall-candelabras, and in it, under white sheets 
and a pink silk overlay, Anice was propped against a pile of lace-fringed 
pillows. But she was by no means in extremis. She was sitting up very 
brightly, toying with a glass of what seemed to be champagne, and with a 
thoroughly mischievous look on her face. Another glass and three tall 
bottles were on a table at the bedside, and by it, facing the bed, a 
cushioned chair was waiting. For the moment Anice did not look at him. 
She made play instead with the champagne, taking a slow drink at it and 
nodding with satisfaction. Then she turned her head. 


‘Come in, dear. Don’t look so shy.’ 

‘Anice--what the devil!’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ Her forehead was crinkling now. ‘Aren’t you glad to see me?’ 
‘What are you doing?’ 

‘Recovering, dear. From injuries.’ She tapped lightly at her forehead, 
where a square inch of plaster could be seen. ‘Of course, I’m very weak. I 


need a lot of sympathy--love and sympathy!’ 


“You look as if you deserve something else. Do you know what a state 
we’ ve been in about you?’ 


‘Frantic, I hope.’ 
‘Have you been playing a joke? What does that surgeon say?’ 


‘He’s no surgeon. It was old Jenner. He knows all about cowpox and he’s 
forgotten everything else. Aren’t you going to sit down?’ 


‘What did he say?” 


‘Oh, I just moaned a bit, and he said: “Poor little thing, poor little thing-- 
put her to bed.” So they did. Open another bottle.’ 


‘Anice, you really---’ 
‘Aren’t you going to sit down? Open that bottle.’ 


“You'll please tell me first why you’ve made fools of us all like this. There 
seems to be nothing wrong with you at all’ 


‘I’d an awful headache, though.’ She suddenly faced him seriously, with 
the look of mischief leaving her. ‘All right, then. You promised me a night, 
and you weren’t going to come. You might have wanted to, but she’d have 
kept you, somehow--wouldn’t she? Look at me.’ She was suddenly 
imperious, and the blue eyes were startling in their force. ‘Would you have 
come to me, alone, at night, if I hadn’t done something?’ 


‘Perhaps--perhaps I shouldn’t, just now.’ 


‘I knew that on Sunday, and I’ve been looking for a chance ever since, so I 
wasn’t going to waste this one. What do you take me for?’ 


‘I don’t know what I take you for. You seem to be every- thing, one thing 
after another, and----- 


‘That’s better. It’s more like you.’ She seemed mollified, and for a moment 
her smile broke out again. Then it faded and she spoke earnestly. ‘You 
needn’t stay if you don’t want to. I’d hate you to. I mean it. So---’ 


‘Anice!’ He moved close against the bed, drawn irresistibly by her eyes 
and the touch of sadness in her tone. ‘Can you think I don’t want to? Can 
you imagine it?’ 


‘Not really.” She sounded more mollified now. ‘What do you do next?’ 
‘This.’ 


He bent over and kissed her, a little carefully as he saw the plaster again 
on her forehead, but she met him at once and seemed disturbed only by the 
glass she had in her hand. The champagne went splashing on the sheet, and 
she laughed softly at him. 


‘Look what you’ve done. Now open that bottle for me as I’ve told you to. 
I’m an invalid--very bad.’ 


‘Are you indeed?’ He was laughing himself as he grasped the bottle. ‘Did 
you drink a// the other one?’ 


‘A little help from Marion.’ 


‘I thought she was a little odd just now. She’s helping you, of course, in 
this pretty trick?’ 


‘She’s doing what she’s told. I’ve trained her to. Fill one for yourself. ’ 


He leaned forward with the bottle, filling her glass with the golden wine, 
and then his own. She lifted hers, smiling now, and the glasses clinked 
together. A quick thought came to him of Mary, who would think he was in 
bed, and of the wild improbability of this midnight meeting. But Anice 
had contrived it, and she was improbable. 


“You’re not cross with me, dear?’ 


‘I can’t be. I ought to be.’ He settled slowly in the chair, knowing that he 
was already under her spell again. ‘You don’t know what it’s been like 
today. It could have been anything, after what we saw this morning. I’m 
afraid Luttrell really 1s hurt.’ 


‘Serve him right.’ 


‘Oh yes.’ He looked up sharply as her tone changed to something he had 
not quite heard from her before. ‘The damned fool! Is he out of his mind?’ 


‘I don’t know. I don’t want to see him again--ever.’ 
‘I should hope not, after this treatment.’ 


‘It isn’t me.’ She all but snapped it at him. ‘I’m fairly well used to being 
pulled about anyway, by some of you men, and it doesn’t do me any harm.’ 


‘Then what---’ 


‘My horses, of course. They could have been killed, both of them, or shot-- 
and II] not forgive him that.’ 


‘Horses before yourself? But I’m told they’re all right--not much hurt.’ 


‘No--just cut and torn, and frightened out of their wits. I wanted to know 
about them, where they were, and---’ 


‘They’re with the veterinarian.’ 


‘I know. I sent Mary Ann to see them, and they were trembling all over, as 
soon as she went near them. Do you think they’Il be the same again--my 
own two darlings? Oh, I know they’ll get better, but--do you know what 
it’s like, to be fond of horses?’ 

‘I suppose I don’t--from the sea.’ 


“You couldn’t. But I love those two. I do really, and I don’t mind if you 
call it silly. I didn’t buy them for the curricle. I bought the curricle for 
them. Do you understand? They’re my friends, and I love them, and I think 
they like me.’ 


‘But they’ ll get better.’ 


“Yes, in a way. But why should they have all this to go through--it must be 
hell for animals--just because Tommy Luttrell---’ 


‘Easy, Anice!’ 


‘Oh, all right--blast him! But I won’t see him again, ever. I’ Il fly at him if 
I do.’ 


‘Splendid. You’re spilling that wine.’ 
‘Then fill it up. Why do you say splendid?’ 
‘Does that need answering?’ 


‘I thought you might have said the opposite.’ 


‘And why?’ 


‘Why not? Your health!’ Her tone had changed, and she was looking at 
him steadily above the wine. ‘Health, fortune--and a happy marriage.’ 


‘Marriage?’ 

‘May you be very happy! You are going to marry her, I suppose?’ 
‘Anice, I---’ 

‘Tell me. Are you going to?’ 


‘Perhaps.’ He was as quiet and steady now as she, knowing that he must 
face it. ‘It’s not definite, of course. I haven’t asked her yet.’ 


“You will, though. She’ll see to that. She’s a Wickham.’ 
‘What does that mean?’ 


‘They get what they want. I know, because I am one--more of one than she 
is.’ 


‘So she told me.’ 


‘She didn’t tell you all of it, because she doesn’t know. But you see what I 
mean, darling?’ She changed suddenly, and with her own abruptness she 
was mischievous again. ‘If I went off with Tommy I’d be off your hands. 
Much easier.’ 


‘Easier or not, I’m glad you’re finishing with him.’ 


‘Sweetly said--and I am finishing. But it’s all right, darling. You can marry 
her if you like. I won’t stop you.’ 


‘Thank you.’ 


‘Oh, I mean it. And it’s time you were married, or some little bitch will 
gobble you. You’re not safe, with that face, and all that prize money.’ 


‘Anice!’ 


‘She'll look after that, though---once she has you. And if she can’t quite do 
it, tell her she can send for me. Ill always help.’ 


‘It must be the champagne.’ 


‘Oh no, it’s not. Now listen--no, wait a minute. I’m no good to you, 
anyway.’ 


That seemed to be an afterthought, said casually as she sat up from her 
pillows and reached for a dressing-gown of quilted satin. A moment later 
she had swung her feet out of the bed and was thrusting them into fleecy 
slippers while she wrapped herself in the gown. Then she settled herself on 
his legs as he sat in the chair, and she gave a nicely calculated shiver as 
she pressed herself close against him. 


“You’re not to let me get cold,’ she told him. ‘Invalid. Ah--that’s better. I 
must say you’re willing. You just need showing how.’ She sighed happily, 
pushing her head against his shoulder so that her hair brushed against his 
face. ‘Now, where were we? What were we talking about?’ 


‘Mostly nonsense--from you. Your last piece of it said you were no good 
to me.’ He was stroking her hair now. ‘I don’t know what good means, if it 
isn’t this--and you.’ 


‘Pretty!’ She all but purred with content. ‘All the same, it’s true, and 
you’re going to marry her. I’ II see to it.’ 


‘Really?’ 


‘Yes.’ She wriggled a little closer while she pushed an arm behind his 
back. ‘You’ll have to marry someone, because you need looking after, and 
it’s no good thinking of me. I’d be no use to you at all. Il never stick to 
anyone.’ 


‘But, Anice, why shouldn’t you? If you’d only---’ 


‘Because I was born that way. I was born a pretty odd way.’ For a moment 
she pouted at him while her forehead wrinkled, and then she was herself 
again. ‘So that’s how it is. You’ve to marry someone, and it may as well be 
Mary. She’s just right for you. Oh, she is, and she’ II look after you 
splendidly--all sorts of ways. Very respectable. House well run. Lots of 
little ones, all round you.’ 


‘How do you know that? 


‘She’s that sort of woman. If you kiss her it’1l nearly be enough. Oh, you’ ll 
be all right, darling.’ 


‘Are you off your head tonight?’ 

“Well, it’s had a knock, of course. Very bad.’ 

‘I’m beginning to think you need a knock somewhere else.’ 

‘Keep that for the little ones. Will you call one of them Anice, after me?’ 
‘What do you take me for?’ 


‘Hmm! Perhaps you’re right.’ She nodded gravely. ‘But Ann, now? It’s a 
good name for any girl, and no one would know it was me.’ She was 
suddenly shaking with laughter, and then, as suddenly, she lifted herself 
and kissed him. 


‘Now I mean it,’ she told him firmly. ‘You’re to go away and marry her, 
and then you’ll be quite safe and looked after, and I shan’t have to worry 
about you.’ 


‘Anice, dear ...’ He had her tightly in his arms as he spoke. ‘You can t 
mean this?’ 


‘Why can’t I?’ 


“You bring me here--the way you did--and now I’m with you like this-- 
there’s no one else in the whole world could be like you--and you tell me I 
can go away and marry someone else?’ 


‘It’s the sensible thing for you to do.’ 
‘l’m not sensible when I’m with you. I don’t want to be.’ 


‘Then it’s time you were. You can’t spend your life chasing after me. 
You’re not /ike me, a silly wild thing who’ll never settle with anyone. I’m 
leaving here next week, by the way. I’m off to Italy, and I don’t know 
where I shall go after that. That’s the sort of life I shall have.’ 


“You can't go yet. Anice, you mustn’t. You’ve only just---’ 


‘I’m like that. I’m no use to you at all--that way--and you may as well face 
it. Besides...’ 


It was another of her lightning changes, in tone and looks together. There 
was a gleam in her eyes again, and a wicked crinkle in her forehead as she 
pushed herself a little back. 


‘Besides?’ He echoed it suspiciously. ‘Go on.’ 


“Well, dear...’ Her tongue pushed out at him for an impudent moment. 
‘I’ve said you can marry Mary--but you needn’t think I’m going to forget 
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you. 


‘Anice, you couldn’t forget me--you couldn’t. I shall never in this world 
forget you.’ 


‘No, dear. I’m taking care of that.’ Again for an instant, her tongue 
showed, impudent and inviting. “You won’t have a chance to. It’s all 
arranged.’ 


‘What--what the devil do you mean?’ 


‘Well .. .” The impudence had left her, the teasing note had gone from her 
voice, and suddenly she was almost wistful. ‘I had to arrange it. We 
couldn’t do without it, either of us. You couldn’t get on without me 
altogether, because I can give you something that nobody else can--and 
now and then you need it. And of course I need you, the same way, because 
you give me something nobody else can. There’s no one else I can be quite 


myself with. I can go off somewhere, perhaps for months, and see all sorts 
of men, and that’s all right, but just now and then I need you, and very 
badly.’ There was a pause, and then a hint of mischief came back to her 
face. 


‘So you can marry Mary, and that’s beautiful. But don’t think I’m giving 
you up altogether, because I’m not. I expect an angel might, but I’m not 
one. Well, not quite. And it wouldn’t be good for you anyway.’ 


“You are the limit.’ He was staring at her now, half angry with her, more 
angry with himself as a warm glow of excitement swept through him at the 
thought of what might come. ‘Are you saying I may marry Mary--with 


your kind leave--and then keep an affair open with you--at your beck and 
call, so to speak, when you happen to want me? Is that your notion?’ 


“Yes, dear. That’s it.” She nodded brightly. ‘I’m glad you’ ve understood it.’ 
“You little devil! Now really, Anice, you must---’ 

‘Don’t worry, dear. It’s all arranged. And don’t look so good. Everybody 
does it, and they often spend a lot of money on it. You won’t be asked for 
that.’ 


‘Does that make it better?’ 


‘Well, it’s what the wives seem to complain of, and I don’t blame them. 
But if you’re thinking of Mary---’ 


‘Tam.’ 

‘She knows about you and me, doesn’t she?’ 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 

‘Afraid!’ Her tongue shot out again, deliberately and impishly. ‘Say you’re 
glad she does--because it means she won’t expect too much. Besides, she’s 


been married before.’ 


‘I know she has.’ 


‘Then ask her about it some time. Ask her how much she had from 
Charles. Believe me, she’Il think she’s doing pretty well if you only see 
me now and then--which is all it will be. It’s all 1t needs to be, and I shall 
only be there now and then.’ 

‘Where?’ 


‘Oh, didn’t I tell you? Hmm!’ Again her forehead puckered suspiciously. 
‘Where do you think you’ II live when you’re married?’ 


‘How can I tell you that? I don’t even know yet that I’m going to marry.’ 
‘I’ve said you are. Well, she’Il need to live near her Uncle Barford, won’t 
she? Getting old, and has to be looked after, and she thinks it’s her duty. 
Besides, he has the money.’ 


‘What money?’ 


‘Oh dear, oh dear! About two hundred thousand of it, darling. He won it at 
whist, and my brother’s dead. So who will he leave it to? So that’s where 
you'll live. Do you know there’s a dower house on the estate?’ 


‘That’s quite usual.’ 


“Yes, dear. But he hasn’t an old mother to live in it, or any sisters, or a 
wife, so I think he’s going to let Mary have it---and you, of course.’ 


‘What the devil! Anice, what have you been doing with him--driving him 
to Tewkesbury and the rest? What have you been up to?’ 


‘Oh, getting things arranged. You did ask me to be sweet to him.’ 


‘Not as sweet as that. What have you been doing? What were you 
arranging?’ 


‘Now don’t get cross. Little girl does her best. You’re not keeping me very 
warm.’ 


“You’ve a dressing-gown. What have you been doing with Barford?’ 


‘Oh, all right. But I’m not very warm.’ 


She jumped suddenly up and dived back into bed, huddling under the 
blankets for a moment and then rearing her head again to look at him. 


‘I’m staying here,’ she told him. ‘If you’re lonely you’ll have to come in 
too.’ 


‘Since I’m fully dressed---’ 
“You needn’t be.’ 


‘No?’ He was sitting on the bed now, teasing her hair. ‘All in good time, 
perhaps.’ 


‘It’s one o’clock.’ 
‘Tell me of Barford, please.’ 


‘All right. I--I think I did start telling you this morning, before Tommy 
came. Or did I? It’s all muddled now.’ 


“Yes ...’ He had to think hard to remember it. ‘You were starting to say 
something about your father. Is that it?’ 


‘It’s difficult.’ She frowned at him for a moment. ‘Open another bottle. I 
need it.’ 


He complied in silence, thinking champagne as good a tonic as she could 
have, and she made an end of the glass before she spoke again. Then she 
came to it slowly, as if it were distasteful. 


“You’ve to go back sixty years,’ she told him. ‘That was when the 
Wickhams first came. Grandparents of these two.’ 


‘Of John and Mary?’ 


“Yes, and they were John and Mary too. I think they’d eloped. Her husband 
had died, or was killed, or something. I don’t know.’ 


‘Does it matter? You were telling me about yourself, please--and 
Barford?’ 


‘Oh, he was a friend of theirs--Barford’s father, I mean. That’s why they 
came. And my grandmother came with them. She was Mary’s maid, and 
she might have been a bit more than that.’ 


‘If she was at all like you, Anice, I’m sure she was more than that.’ 


‘All right.’ Again she sipped carefully at the champagne. ‘But that John 
Wickham had an elder brother, Harry, who was the squire where they 
lived, and by and by he came on a visit. Hmm!’ Anice nodded darkly. ‘He 
had a look at Granny, too. Of course she was only about my age then, and I 
think he’d known her before. You know what came?’ 


“Your mother, wasn’t it?’ 


“Yes. So she was Harry Wickham’s daughter, even if she did have to call 
herself Atkins, and I think she must have been attractive. Anyway, she 
attracted Barford, and he really was fond of her. Do you know he built a 
special house for her, on his estate?’ 


‘No?’ 


‘Oh yes. That was when my brother was born. I think he’d have put her in 
the dower house if he could, but his mother was in it so he built the other-- 
just over the brow from the dower house, behind the trees. That’s where / 
was born.’ 


‘So he’d let her stay?’ 


‘He didn’t turn her out when she was with child. Pll say that for him. But 
he was very angry.’ Anice dropped her eyes for a moment, staring at the 
wine in the glass. ‘Has anyone told you why?’ 


‘Jealousy?’ 


‘There was more than that. Of course, her father, old Harry, had gone home 
long ago, and he’d a family of his own there by this time--all proper and 


respectable, except that they were Wickhams.’ 
‘What does that mean?’ 


‘They’d roving eyes.’ For an instant there was a flash of the old smile. ‘All 
the Wickhams have eyes for a girl--can’t you see it in John?--and all the 
Wickham girls, let me tell you, have eyes for a man, and it doesn’t matter 
what they’re called.’ 


‘Called?’ 


‘Anice--or Mary. Some hide it better than others, but it’s there. What was I 
saying?’ 


“You said he’d gone home and got a family.’ 

‘Oh yes. Well, one of his sons--another John, by the way--did what his 
father had done. He came on a visit. See his cousins, I suppose. And the 
end of that was--me.’ 


“What! You mean... ?’ 


“Yes, dear. I do.’ She was facing him squarely now. ‘It was kept very quiet, 
of course, but Granny told me, before she died.’ 


‘But...’ He was staring at her now, horrified, as the meaning came to 
him. ‘Your father--and mother?’ 


‘Yes.’ She answered quickly, with her eyes defiant. ‘Harry’s son and 
daughter. Oh, it was incest all right--and she must have known it, even if 
he didn’t.’ 

‘Good God!’ 


‘Don’t talk like that. It’s common enough in the country. There aren’t 
enough people. Still, I’m not surprised Barford was upset.’ 


“No. If she left him, to do ...’ 


“Yes, dear, but don’t keep harping on it. It isn’t tactful.’ 
‘Oh, Anice, dear, I---’ 


‘All right, all right. I don’t want you upset as well.’ She sank into silence, 
brooding for a moment before she made an end of her wine. ‘It does queer 
things, doesn’t it? They say it does with horses, if you let them breed that 
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way. 
‘T think it does.’ 


‘Well, that’s me.’ A gleam of amusement returned suddenly to her eyes. 
“You must have wondered how I got like this, and there it 1s. Two lots of 
Wickhams--all with eyes--and the witch’s girl as well. She was one, 
whatever they say. Ah well--you’re not going to run away from me, are 
you, because---’ 


‘Don’t say things like that.’ 


‘Why not? All the same, that’s why Barford was upset, and that’s why he 
hated me. I suppose I reminded him every time he saw me.’ 


‘But he needn’t have blamed you. ’ 
‘Of course he needn’t, but he did. He seemed to think I was the cause of it, 
instead of being caused by it. I think it’s in his head now, though. There’s a 
brain in his head if you dig for it.’ 


‘So that’s what you’ve been doing with him, is it?’ 


‘Of course--and a little more.’ There was a tilt of her head now, and a 
decidedly mischievous look. ‘You did ask me to work at him, and there 
wasn’t any use in going halfway. I wanted something else, as well.’ 


“You would, you little devil! What was it?’ 
‘Can’t you guess?’ She seemed to wait for him to speak, and then her 


smile appeared, happy now, but puzzling. ‘He liked that brooch, I may tell 
you.’ 


‘It was good of you to give it to him.’ 


‘I didn’t need it, and it will come back to me some day. But he had a locket 
which he showed me--one of Dick.’ 


‘I’ve seen it.’ 


‘Oh, have you?’ Eyebrows lifted for an instant. ‘But he thinks I’m rather 
like him.’ 


‘Like Dick? You know very well you are.’ 


‘But he knows it, and that’s what matters. I think--I think he’s going to 
treat me a little like Dick.’ 


‘What! As his daughter?’ 


‘Oh no, no. I’m not that. But...” Again her smile was the image of her 
changing thought. ‘Someone he can care for, and fuss over--now and then. 
I can remind him of Dick, and my mother, and days he used to like--now 
he’s changed his thinking. He used to hate the sight of me, and he’s just the 
opposite. Of course it will only be now and then.’ 


The phrase was teasing. She seemed to be repeating it, thrusting it at him, 
as 1f she hoped it would give her meaning. But he did not yet grasp it. Her 
eyes fascinated, and clear thought seemed to stop. 


‘Of course I shall be away a lot,’ she said brightly. ‘I shall always be going 
somewhere. But just now and then, when I want to stop and be quiet, and 
be myself, I shall have somewhere to go to. I never thought I’d ever have a 
home, not one that would mean anything.’ 


‘You mean--at his Manor House?’ 


‘Now, now! What would people say? And how could I be myself if I was 
doing sweet little girl with him?’ For a moment she mimed it, with her 
face soft and demure. ‘He’s letting me have the house--bless him! Do you 
wonder I’m sweet? All honey!’ 


“What house?’ 


‘Oh, heavens, what a man! The one I told you of--my mother’s house, the 
one he built for her. I was put out of it when she died, when I was a 
fortnight old, and I’ve never been in it since. I lived in the cottage with 
Granny, but I used to go up there in the trees and look at the house and 
wonder what it was like inside. It was all shut up, and he never let anyone 
go in, and now it’s to be opened again.’ 


‘I’m so glad, Anice--for your sake.’ 


‘Only mine?’ For a moment she seemed to wait for him, and then she 
nodded. ‘Ah well! That’s how it is, and he was ever so sweet about it. Of 
course he was sorry for me. Another reason why I had to be an invalid.’ 


‘Had to--Anice, what do you mean? When was this?’ 


‘Tonight, of course.’ Her eyes were suddenly gleaming. ‘Didn’t he tell you 
he’d been to see me?’ 


‘He certainly didn’t. He packed us off to the theatre, and---’ 
‘Went for a walk, I suppose. Naughty old man. I don’t like artful people.’ 
‘You're a good one to---’ 


“Well, never mind.’ She gazed at him benignly, and then took another shift 
of mood. ‘He’s a nice old thing. But I’m glad for my mother’s sake. Of 
course, I never knew her, but they say I’m like her, and I think she’d be 
glad her house is coming back to me. After all, she died there--for me. 
Would she be glad?’ 


‘I’m sure she would. We shall all be glad. But is this what you were after 
when you tackled Barford the other day? Were you after the house all the 
time?’ 


‘And being his little girl. And the dower house, of course. I had to get that 
for Mary.’ Again her voice had changed, and suddenly she was sitting up 
in bed, vivid and eager, blue and gold against the lace of the pillows. ‘You 


see what’s going to happen, darling? You can marry Mary--oh yes--and 
live in the dower house with her--and mine’s just over the hill, behind the 
trees.’ 


‘Good God!’ 


‘Not such language, dear. Of course, I shan’t be there all the time. I’m not 
dancing attendance on you, and you needn’t think it. But just now and then 
... She swung her legs suddenly out of bed again, sitting for a moment on 
the edge of it, her eyes a sparkle of delight. ‘You’ll marry Mary, darling, 
and love her very much, and live happily ever afterwards, and take the 
children for walks--oh yes, you will. I can just see you doing it--and you’ ll 
take them over the hill and you’II say: “That’s where Auntie Anice lives.” 
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‘Stop it, you silly creature.’ 


‘Oh no, I’m not. And just now and then--it might be only once a year-- 
you’ ll see smoke in the chimney--lazy smoke, just curling up and calling-- 
and do you know what you’ ll do?’ 


‘Run away, I should think.’ 


‘That’s just what you’ll do, and you’ ll have a nice quiet day and quiet 
evening, and if she asks you what you’re thinking about you’! say it’s a 
ship. You needn’t say whose mantelpiece it’s on. And when night comes, 
and the moon lifts above the trees---’ 


‘Anice, you’re---’ 


‘Darling!’ She jumped suddenly forward, flinging herself on top of him 
again. ‘Did you think I could ever give you up for always? Could you do 
it?’ 


‘No, my dearest--never, when you look like this.’ 


‘It’s more than looks. It’s right through everything. But you’ll be happy 
with her. I want you to be. But just now and then--well, a night like this?’ 


‘T was just going to tell you so. Are you still cold?’ 
‘This silly thing---’ 


She had grasped her thin silk nightgown, and suddenly she gave a chuckle 
of delight and wriggled out of it. She flung it across the bed and stood for 
a moment in front of him, as smooth and pink as the silk had been. Then 
she dived into bed, burying herself under the sheets till only her eyes and 
hair were seen. The eyes shone with merriment. 


‘Now...’ she said. 


